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INTRODUCTION. 


Having  in  May  1851,  been  appointed  to  succeed  my 
lamented  Commander,  the  late  Captain  Graves,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mediterranean  Survey,  I  took  com- 
mand of  the  'Spitfire,'  a  paddle  steamer,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  her  first  to  Crete,  to  complete  its  general 
survey,  which  had  been  previously  commenced  by  him. 
I  was  joined  by  all  the  surveying-staff  of  Captain 
Graves,  and  by  Lieutenant  (now  Commander)  G. 
Johnstone  as  the  executive  officer,  my  former  com- 
panions in  the  Survey ;  and  by  their  able  assistance 
the  survey  of  Crete  would  have  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion  in  the  end  of  the  year  1853,  but  for  its 
sudden  interruption  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  by 
my  recall  to  prosecute  surveys,  which  the  prospective 
Russian  war  rendered  more  immediately  necessary,  in 
the  waters  of  approach  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Cretan  charts  were  in  consequence 
necessarily  put  aside  until  after  the  Crimean  war,  and 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

until  other  surveys  that  resulted  from  that  war,  viz. 
at  the  Danube,  &c.,  had  been  completed  and  published. 

Several  journeys  were  made  by  me  through  Crete, 
during  the  progress  of  its  survey,  in  company  with 
some  of  the  officers  or  alone,  either  with  the  view  to 
co-operate  in  parts  of  its  detail,  or  to  collect  reliable 
information  regarding  the  local  names,  population, 
and  ancient  cities,  many  of  them  being  as  yet  undis 
covered  or  undescribed,  and  in  consequence  having  an 
important  connexion  with  the  completion  of  its  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  description.  The  results 
of  the  journeys  are  briefly  thrown  together  in  the 
following  chapters. 

The  most  gratifying  part  of  an  important  work  or 
task  is  when  the  director  and  responsible  head  of  it 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  full  justice  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  those  whom  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  under  his  command  during  its  progress. 

But  the  value  of  these  detailed  surveys  will  speak 
for  themselves,  and  for  the  several  officers  whose 
names  are  now  attached  to  them.  And  to  the  harmony 
that  existed  must  be  attributed,  without  doubt,  a  large 
share  of  those  good  results  that  followed. 

For  in  such  a  special  service,  as  in  every  expedition 
of  enterprise  and  research,  where  the  zeal,  talent,  and 
interest  of  every  officer  is  required  to  be  enlisted  and 
maintained,  under  various  trying  circumstances  that 
are  incident  to  such  services  alone,  the  maintenance 
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of  accord  and  good-fellowship  is  the  key  to  their 
endurance  and  perseverance,  and  the  consequent  har- 
mony and  perfection  of  the  work. 

Labour,  under  such  conditions  and  circumstances, 
becomes  light  and  pleasant ;  and  men  then  need  no 
other  stimulus  than  the  sense  of  duty  to  urge  them 
to  the  fullest  energy  and  exertion.  For  then  the 
higher  feelings,  emanating  from  a  conviction  of  the 
important  and  enduring  value  of  such  labours  to  the 
general  navigator  and  for  the  advancement  of  general 
knowledge  and  science,  become  better  developed  and 
more  operative  in  all. 

My  acknowledgments  are  therefore  here  heartily 
given  to  all.  But  it  is  my  special  pleasure  to  refer 
to  the  labours  of  my  old  coadjutor  and  companion, 
Lieutenant  (now  Commander)  Mansell,  of  the  'Firefly,' 
and  also  to  Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  of  H.M.S.  'Medina,' 
by  both  of  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  coast-line  and 
topographical  detail  has  been  obtained;  and  no  less 
to  Mr.  (now  Staff  Commander)  Stokes,  the  able  master 
and  observer,  who  has  been  also  associated  with  me 
in  the  Levant  Survey  for  many  years ;  and  to  Lieu- 
tenant Brooker  likewise,  for  his  assistance  in  the 
surveys  of  Crete.  And  as  all  have  now  their  names 
attached,  in  their  appropriate  places,  to  the  several 
plans  and  charts  of  it  to  which  they  have  contri- 
buted, that  official  recognition  must  be  as  gratifying 
to  them,  as  it  is  to  me  thus  prominently  to  mark,  in 
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this  Introduction  to  a  general  description  of  the 
Island  of  Crete,  my  individual  appreciation  of  their 
responsible  labours. 

But  a  work  of  purely  local  and  limited  research,  with 
the  aim  of  preserving  a  few  topographical  and  anti- 
quarian facts,  and  without  dashing  adventure  or 
touching  incidents,  cannot  be  expected  to  excite 
much  general  interest.  Yet  as  some  few,  perhaps,  of 
the  next  generation  as  well  as  the  present  may  find 
these  records  and  facts  of  use  to  them  as  travellers 
or  universal  students,  I  am  induced  to  give  them 
for  their  advantage  and  appreciation,  which  is  the 
most  flattering  result  I  can  hope  from  my  labours. 

The  map  is  a  reduction  of  the  Admiralty  Charts  of 
Crete,  published  from  our  Surveys. 

To  Viscount  Strangford  I  am  specially  indebted  for 
the  translation  of  the  modern  Greek  and  Cretan  voca- 
bulary given  in  the  Appendix,  and  published  at  Athens 
by  M.  Chourmouzes  Byzantios  in  1842. 

To  the  Kev.  Churchill  Babington,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  also,  I  am  indebted  for  a  learned 
Appendix  upon  the  several  new  inscriptions  that  were 
found  in  the  island. 

I  have  to  lament  much  delay  both  in  the  time  of 
commencing  and  the  completion  of  this  book,  through 
press  of  other  duties ;  and  its  publication  has  been 
further  deferred,  through  a  long  indisposition,  and  my 
absence  from  England. 
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MOUNT    IDA — ASCENT    TO    THE    SUMMIT — ITS    ELORA — ITS    GEOLO- 
GICAL   STRUCTURE — DEVONSHIRE    CHOUGH  —  THE     IBEX A 

MOVING    MOUNTAIN  —  SUNSET    VIEW    EROM     THE     SUMMIT  — 

COMFORTLESS    NIGHT — STORMY    MORNING RETURN    TO    THE 

SHEPHERDS'  CAVE. 

It  is  now  some  few  years  ago  that,  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  I  found  myself  standing  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Cretan  Ida.  The  enthusiastic  scholar  will  per- 
haps envy  me  this  privilege,  entertaining  a  sentiment 
of  veneration  for  a  spot  so  sacred  in  classical  antiquity 
as  the  birthplace  of  Jupiter,  according  to  the  writings 
of  some  ancient  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  my- 
thology and  traditions  of  the  heroic  ages. 

The  view  from  its  summit,  at  8200  feet  above  the 
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sea,  over  a  great  part  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  fine  island  is  a  magnificent  one  certainly ;  but  I 
must  undeceive  the  reader  at  once,  by  assuring  him 
that  it  was  no  classical  enthusiasm  that  carried  me  at 
this  season  to  its  snow-capped  summit ;  I  was  there 
in  furtherance  of  a  scientific  object  only,  viz.  the  ob- 
taining the  observations  that  were  required  for  a 
complete  triangulation  over  the  southern  islands  of 
the  Greek  archipelago,  and  for  the  survey  of  Crete 
itself,  in  connexion  with  them. 

To  say  that  I  felt  no  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion 
would  not  be  true.  But  mine  unfortunately  arose 
from  no  learned  interest  in  the  mythological  features 
and  faith  of  the  men  of  the  time  of  Minos.  It  had 
little  to  do  with  those  who  fed  its  fabled  history  with 
the  story  of  the  Minotaur,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
beast  by  the  Athenian  Theseus. 

The  object  of  my  mission  had  sufficient  interest  in 
itself  to  excite  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  from  an  anti- 
cipation of  its  future  utility,  from  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  studying  some  of  the  grander  features 
of  nature,  and  from  the  varied  interests  connected 
with  the  examination  and  exploration  of  a  new  field. 

Besides,  who  has  ever  gained  the  region  of  snow,  at  a 
level  of  8000  feet,  with  the  sea,  laving  the  shore,  lying 
almost  at  his  feet,  or  has  attained  any  great  elevation 
after  great  toil,  without  feeling  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  having  his  fatigue  and  exertion  rewarded  by  the 
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magnificence  of  the  bird's-eye  view  obtained  by  his 
labours'?  Or  who  can  prevent  the  mind  from  then 
soaring,  like  the  eagle  that  hovers  over  the  summit  he 
is  upon,  as  he  first  beholds  the  diminutive  and  now 
silent,  but  yet  busy,  world  below,  and  thus  feels  the 
buoyant  freedom  of  a  temporary  release  from  its  vani- 
ties, intrigues,  and  bustled 

Enthusiasm  is,  however,  hardly  the  appropriate  term 
for  one's  feelings  on  such  an  occasion ;  for  it  is  mixed 
with  awe,  with  admiration,  or  with  gratitude  as  the 
eye  first  reposes  on  the  plunging  descent  beneath, 
upon  the  vast  expanse  and  beautiful  scene  around,  or 
reflectively  peers  into  the  ethereal  space  above. 

We  had  halted,  the  previous  night,  at  an  upland 
plain  more  than  2500  feet  below  the  summit,  and  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  a  little  below 
the  margin  of  the  now  fast-receding  snow,  as  the  sun 
was  nearly  in  the  solstice. 

The  ascent  from  this  upland  basin  or  plain  had  oc- 
cupied four  hours  and  a  half,  following,  as  near  as  we 
could  trace  it,  the  brow  of  the  main  ridge  leading  to 
the  summit,  so  as  to  avoid  the  depth  of  the  snow  in 
the  hollows  on  either  side,  now  sometimes  treacherous 
from  the  sun's  melting  influence. 

The  quaint  but  celebrated  French  botanist  and  tra- 
veller, Tournefort,  ascended  the  mountain  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  in  search  of  rare  plants,  but  was  not 
rewarded  in  accordance  with  his  expectation,  finding 
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the  mountain  then  comparatively  bare  and  without 
flowers.  The  old  mountain,  however,  is  not  barren  of 
plants  both  rare  and  beautiful ;  for  it  has  its  alpine  as 
well  as  its  peculiar  vegetation,  like  all  isolated  and  all 
such  greatly  elevated  mountains.  The  indefatigable 
botanist,  however,  was  a  month  too  late  in  the  time  of 
ascent,  its  flowering  season  having  passed.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  on  every  bare  patch  of  soil  from  which 
the  snow  had  disappeared  but  a  few  days,  and  indeed 
I  may  say  hours,  there  sprung  up  many  beautiful  vari- 
eties of  bulbous  plants,  that  flowered  almost  as  soon  as 
the  snow  disappeared  from  over  them :  one  of  these — a 
white-flowered  variety  of  Fritillaria  tulipifolia — not 
then  in  flower,  I  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
in  bloom  under  the  care  of  Mr.  N.  Ward,  to  whom  seve- 
ral of  the  bulbs,  which  I  had  forwarded  to  my  lamented 
friend  Forbes,  had  been  given,  as  well  as  to  Sir  William 
Hooker  at  Kew,  where  it  also  flowered.  It  was  as  white 
as  a  snowdrop  and  as  delicate  as  a  wax  plant.  The 
rest  of  the  plants  gathered  on  Ida  were,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, similar  to  those  we  had  found  on  the  summits 
of  the  Lycian  Taurus  about  the  same  time  of  the  year. 
Dr.  Pococke  also  ascended  Mount  Ida  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  about  thirty  years  later  than  Tournefort ;  but 
the  learned  Doctor's  visit  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  vegetation  was  also  gone  from  it.  Both  these 
celebrated  travellers  also  ascended  from  the  Monastery 
of  Arkadia,  at  the  north-west  base  of  the  mountain. 
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The  upland  basin  in  which  we  had  bivouacked,  and 
from  which  we  now  ascended  on  foot,  was  nearly  two 
miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad,  with 
lesser  plains  at  the  same  level  in  connexion  with  it. 
The  natives  called  it  Nida,  Nidha,  or  Netha,  which  is 
evidently  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  of  the 
mountain,  Ida,  according  to  the  modern  Greek  pro- 
nunciation. But  the  actual  summit  has  for  ages  been 
called  Psiloriti  or  Ypsiloriti  (Y^Xopeinov). 

This  upland  basin,  in  which  we  had  halted  as  the 
highest  point  to  which  our  sure-footed  mules  could 
carry  us,  was  just  now  also  green  as  the  meadow,  from 
the  fresh  spring  grass  and  herbage  upon  its  surface — 
the  snow  having  been  absorbed  by  its  soil  but  a  few 
days  previous,  under  the  warmth  of  the  mid-May  sun. 

Our  arrival,  in  fact,  was  with  the  earliest  return  of 
the  shepherds  and  flocks  that  resort  to  its  pasturage 
as  the  lowlands  become  parched  by  the  heats  of  har- 
vest-time, now  in  progress  in  the  valleys  below. 

The  verdant  upland  basin  was  as  refreshing  to  the  eye 
as  the  fine  bracing  air  of  so  elevated  a  region  was  to  the 
feelings ;  and  its  carpet  of  verdure  was  bespangled  with 
patches  of  wild  flowers,  amongst  which  we  were  de- 
lighted to  find  the  Buttercup  of  our  own  English  mea- 
dows, or  a  species  closely  allied  to  it,  that  in  some  parts 
mellowed  the  verdure  with  its  intermixed  tints  of  gold*. 

*  A  pretty  little  Clausilia  gathered  here  was  recognized  by  Dr. 
Pfeiffer  to  be  a  new  land-shell,  and  named  by  him  Clausilia  Idasa, 
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The  pasturage  of  Ida,  according  to  ancient  fable, 
had  the  peculiar  property  of  gilding  the  teeth  of  the 
sheep  that  fed  upon  it ;  and  I  am  told  that  the  juices 
of  its  herbs  or  the  pollen  of  its  flowers  certainly  tinges 
them  a  little  yellow  at  this  season  ;  hence  may  be  seen 
the  solution  of  the  fable — that  is,  if  the  scholar  can  be 
reconciled  to  such  a  matter-of-fact  explanation. 

Mount  Ida  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  Crete,  and 
is  insulated  from  the  lesser  ridges  lying  east  and  west 
of  it.  In  one  point  of  view — that  is,  from  the  north- 
west and  west — it  has  a  striking  appearance,  from  its 
fine  conical  form  and  towering  elevation ;  and  on  this 
account,  as  much  as  from  its  being  the  highest  in  the 
island  by  a  few  feet,  it  owed  perhaps  its  repute  amongst 
the  ancients,  and  the  fiction  and  fable  which  history 
and  tradition  have  associated  with  it. 

But  when  seen  from  the  north  and  north-east,  its 
long  diameter  is  brought  in  view,  and  then  it  has  not 
so  noble  and  grand  an  aspect,  having  a  long  and 
undulating  crest  rising  gradually,  from  its  eastern 
extreme,  towards  the  summit,  which  lies  nearer  its 
western.  The  south  and  south-west  faces  of  the  moun- 
tain are  very  steep,  being  the  upraised  side ;  and  the 
uplifting  agent,  which  was  a  mass  of  serpentine,  has 
protruded  or  forced  itself  out  there,  forming  a  respect- 
able mountain,  but  in  comparison  to  Ida  a  mere  hill 
at  its  foot ;  whilst  on  the  north  and  north-east  the 
face  descends  in  a  series  of  ridges  and  terraces,  like  so 
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many  steps  between  the  summit  and  base,  and  repre- 
senting probably  so  many  faults,  dislocations,  and  up- 
liftings  of  its  strata.  The  substratum  is  mainly  a  mass 
of  stratified  limestone,  with  occasional  interspersed 
beds  of  shale,  which  altogether  attains  a  thickness  of 
at  least  5000  or  6000  feet.  Between  the  serpentine 
at  the  south  base  and  the  upper  limestones  there  also 
crops  out  a  series  of  older  or  altered  shales  and  lime- 
stone of  probably  1000  feet  in  thickness.  The  precise 
geological  age  of  this  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated 
by  fossil  evidences ;  for  although  an  English  traveller 
in  the  island,  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Varyard,  de- 
scribes some  fossils  found  by  him  at  the  foot  of  Ida 
which  would  seem  to  correspond  with  Belemnites,  and 
indeed  calls  them  so,  we  did  not  in  our  ascent  or  de- 
scent find  any  fossils. 

The  summit  is  formed  of  thinly  stratified  grey  lime- 
stone, which  easily  splits  into  large  slabs,  the  whole  dip- 
ping to  the  north-east  at  a  small  angle.  With  these 
slabs  a  small  hovel,  called  a  church,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Cross  (Agios  Stauros),  has  been  erected  upon 
the  summit,  at  the  instigation  of  an  old  priest  of  My- 
lopotamo,  in  consequence  of  a  command  he  is  said  to 
have  received  to  that  effect  in  a  dream.  But  the  only 
indication  of  its  sacred  character  was  our  finding,  within 
a  small  hole  at  its  east  end,  a  fragment  of  some  earthen 
vessel,  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  and  incense. 

In  my  ascent  to  it  I  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
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Drummond  Hay,  late  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  who  was 
then  on  leave  and  a  guest  of  Captain  Graves.  He  was 
a  keen  sportsman  and  a  patient  and  earnest  ornitholo- 
gist ;  and  his  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  his  favourite 
pursuit  was  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  delight  on 
the  evening  of  our  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Netha,  by 
unexpectedly  finding  there  a  few  of  the  true  Devon- 
shire Jackdaw  or  Chough  (Pyrrhocorax  graculus),  of 
the  skin  of  which  he  was  deficient  in  his  fine  collection 
of  British  birds,  owing  to  its  peculiar  limited  location 
to  the  south-west  of  England,  and  whose  list  of  birds 
observed  by  him  in  Crete  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  2nd  volume.  It  was  singular  to  find  it  here, 
when  it  had  been  so  often  sought  for  elsewhere  by  the 
indefatigable  ornithologist.  But,  in  selecting  Crete 
for  a  location,  it  had  instinctively  resorted  for  breed- 
ing to  an  elevation  of  the  mountain  that  possessed 
climatal  conditions  adapted  to  its  nature. 

When  we  reached  the  summit,  the  snow  had  melted 
from  off  the  Chapel,  as  well  as  for  several  hundred 
yards  along  the  crest  of  the  peak  on  either  side  of 
it.  Several  bulbs  were  in  flower  upon  these  bare 
patches,  which,  with  a  few  scattered  tufts  of  a  closely 
matted  and  prickly  plant,  that  grew  in  the  form  of  a 
sponge,  and  seldom  larger  than  one,  were  all  the  vege- 
tation that  was  capable  of  growing  upon  the  bleak 
crest  of  Ida ;  and  when  we  first  sighted  it,  a  group  of 
Agrimia,  a  species  of  Ibex,  that  had  been  browsing 
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upon  the  scanty  pasture,  were  standing  motionless 
upon  its  pinnacle.  We  had  seen  several  others  in 
the  ascent,  some  forty  in  all ;  but  they  were  too  wary 
of  any  approach  of  man.  They  were  not  to  be  taken 
even  by  a  Highland  deer-stalker  and  keen  sportsman 
like  my  friend  and  companion  Drummond,  but 
bounded  away,  as  soon  as  we  were  perceived,  over 
snow  and  steep,  crag  and  precipice,  until  they  had 
gained  another  commanding  peak  far  out  of  reach  of 
gun  and  rifle,  and  there  again  they  watchfully  grouped 
themselves  with  their  ponderous  and  sabre-shaped 
horns  curved  in  relief  against  the  western  sky.  Crete 
and  the  uninhabited  islet  of  Anti-Milo  are  the  only 
islands  of  the  archipelago  in  which  the  Ibex  is  found ; 
and  their  introduction  into  the  latter  island  must  have 
been  from  Crete. 

Several  Hares  were  seen  also  during  the  ascent,  all 
of  which  were  started  from  their  forms  on  the  open 
snow — a  spot  their  instinct  seems  to  lead  them  to 
prefer  during  the  day,  from  the  bad  lie  of  their  scent 
upon  it;  and  they  seemed  to  be  a  smaller  species 
than  the  Hare  of  the  lowlands. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  gained,  the  necessary 
observations  for  the  distant  triangulation  were  imme- 
diately commenced,  but  were  only  partially  completed 
after  several  hours'  trial  at  the  theodolite,  through  the 
unfortunate  and  unexpected  rising  of  a  mist  around  us, 
or  an  occasional  settling  of  a  cloud  upon  the  distant 
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peaks.  The  important  angles  to  the  more  distant 
islands  usually  visible  from  Ida  could  not,  therefore,  be 
taken  satisfactorily ;  and  it  was  so  necessary  and  desir- 
able to  obtain  them,  if  possible,  after  the  time,  labour, 
and  expense  incurred  in  ascending  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  with  our  instruments,  that  I  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  remain  the  night,  hoping  that  at  sunset  or 
sunrise,  as  we  had  often  experienced  before,  the  clouds 
would  temporarily  descend  or  lift  from  the  mountain- 
top  and  also  from  the  summits  of  the  distant  islands. 

One  of  the  three  muleteers  who  had  accompanied 
us  volunteered  to  remain,  under  the  temptation  of  a 
sovereign  offered  as  a  reward  to  either,  but  not  until 
much  persuasion  had  been  previously  used  by  himself 
and  the  rest  (one  of  whom  was  a  shepherd  from  the 
plain  of  Netha)  to  induce  me  to  return  to  the 
bivouack,  as  I  was  lightly  clad  and  without  food. 
But  I  gave  no  heed  to  their  advice,  as  the  day  was 
calm  and  fine,  although  hazy,  and  the  night  could 
not  be  very  severe,  I  thought,  especially  if  my  object 
was  accomplished  by  my  sunset  view  and  observations. 

When  my  other  companions  had  left  me,  Marko 
and  myself  beguiled  the  time  during  which  the  mists 
intercepted  the  view,  in  gathering  up  by  the  roots  a 
heap  of  the  moist  sandy  tufts  of  shrub  that  grew 
around  the  hovel,  hoping  to  raise  a  fire  from  them 
within  it,  should  the  night  prove  cold. 

As  the  sun  declined  towards  the  west,  I  watched 
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anxiously  for  the  appearing  of  the  distant  mountains 
and  islands ;  and  as  usual,  as  I  had  hoped,  the  clouds 
lifted  from  some  of  them,  and  thus  a  few  of  the  more 
important  were  then  observed.  But  the  haze  hung 
heavy  upon  the  horizon  in  some  directions,  fore- 
boding, with  the  white  fleecy  clouds,  a  coming  Meltem, 
or  northerly  gale  of  summer. 

And  whilst  scanning  the  horizon  in  all  directions 
as  the  sun  was  low,  I  was  surprised  by  the  sudden 
appearance  in  the  east  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  well- 
defined  mountain-top  of  some  island  in  that  direction, 
although  no  land  was  known  to  exist  there.  The  phe- 
nomenon for  a  time  puzzled  me ;  for  as  plain  as  eye 
could  see,  and  theodolite  could  observe,  there  was,  to 
all  appearance,  far,  far  in  the  east  a  well-outlined  and 
clearly  defined  conical  mountain,  that  peered  through 
the  dark  leaden  haze  hanging  over  the  horizon  there. 

After  a  little  pause,  however,  the  theodolite  was 
again  directed  to  its  well-marked  summit;  but  on 
reading  off  the  angle,  it  was  seen  to  have  changed 
positions.  A  moving  mountain!  The  mystery  was 
greater,  until  a  little  reflexion  at  once  solved  it: 
the  phantom  island  was  the  actual  shadow  of  the 
mountain  I  was  standing  upon,  the  haze  being  so 
dense  in  that  direction  as  actually  to  receive  a  strong 
imprint  of  the  outline  of  Mount  Ida  upon  it;  for 
when  I  turned  the  theodolite  round  180°  to  the  oppo- 
site quarter,  it  pointed  directly  to  the  sun,  and  the 
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explanation  was  complete.  I  have  never  before  or 
since  observed  a  similar  effect ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
on  consideration,  that  it  can  only  occur  upon  a  very 
high  mountain,  with  a  certain  atmosphere,  and  only 
just  before  sunset  or  after  sunrise,  when  the  sun  is  of 
a  sufficient  height  above  the  horizon  to  have  light 
and  strength  enough  to  produce  an  opposing  shadow 
upon  an  atmosphere  or  haze  sufficiently  dense,  but 
yet  not  more  intense  in  tint  than  the  shadow  itself. 

The  effect  of  this  haze  and  windy-looking  atmo- 
sphere upon  the  landscape,  was  also  most  gorgeous 
and  attractive ;  and  I  sat  watching  its  play  of  pink, 
purple,  and  golden  hues,  tinting  the  mountain-tops 
or  lower  landscape  as  the  light  faded,  with  intense 
admiration  and  pleasure,  until,  by  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  the  orb  behind  its  fiery  screen  in  the 
west,  the  bright  tints  vanished,  and  all  was  grey. 
The  day  had  declined;  it  had  run  its  course;  and 
the  sober  tint  of  age  had  fitly  succeeded  the  brighter 
aspect  of  its  glory,  before  darkness  closed  upon  it,  and 
night  asserted  its  power. 

I  was  captivated  by  this  brilliant  effect,  and 
sketched  the  panoramic  view  of  hill  and  dale,  coast- 
line and  bays,  of  this  western  half  of  Crete,  as  seen 
from  my  aerial  position  on  Ida,  which  I  here  give  to 
aid  the  reader's  comprehension  of  my  partial  and  im- 
perfect attempt  to  describe  it. 

The  chill  of  the  evening,  however,  soon  struck  sen- 
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sibly  upon  my  nerves,  and  from  my  reverie  I  hastily 
retreated  to  the  chapel  or  hovel,  but  then  only  to  be 
made  truly  sensible  of  its  dull,  cheerless  reality  and 
shelter,  and  the  comfortless  night  before  me.  But 
I  had  had  my  cup  of  enjoyment ;  and  that  never 
comes,  in  any  shape,  without  some  alloy  in  payment, 
either  of  toil,  of  anxiety,  or  of  privation. 

The  wind  rose  as  the  night  advanced ;  and  as  the 
hovel  was  built  of  loose  stones,  without  mortar  or 
soil,  it  blew  through  the  apertures  between,  in  a 
thousand  little  jets  of  cold  piercing  blasts  that  pene- 
trated to  the  marrow  of  one's  bones.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Marko  and  myself  tried  to  produce  some 
warmth  and  blaze  from  the  damp  sponge-like  tufts 
of  shrub  we  had  gathered.  With  his  tobacco-pipe 
as  blower,  we  puffed  and  puffed  alternately  for  hours ; 
but  it  only  produced  a  smouldering  smoke,  and  half 
suffocated  us  in  the  effort :  they  were  too  green,  and 
too  much  saturated  with  the  snow  that  had  only 
recently  been  melted  from  them. 

It  was  in  vain,  too,  that  we  tried  to  quench  thirst, 
by  melting  some  lumps  of  snow  we  had  stored  for 
the  purpose,  upon  large  slabs  of  stone  placed  at  an 
inclination  over,  or  upon,  the  smouldering  tufts ;  for 
what  little  did  melt,  and  run  off  into  the  cup  of  my 
pocket-flask,  was  converted  into  gall  for  bitterness, 
by  the  smoke  that  had  penetrated  the  snow  during 
the  process  of  heating  and  melting. 

vol.  i.  c 
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The  night,  however,  passed  in  due  time,  as  all  nights 
of  suffering  and  misery  do — the  sluggish  hours  as  they 
pass  away  only  appearing  some  ten  times  as  long  as  they 
need  or  were  wont,  but  when  passed  being  soon  forgot ; 
for  the  birth  of  the  new  day  brings  its  new  pleasures 
and  occupations  of  mind  and  body :  and  thus  its 
dawn  gladly  found  us  moving  to  restore  circulation 
and  warmth.  As  soon  as  restored,  therefore,  and  day 
had  come,  the  eye  was  anxiously  peering  through  the 
instrument  towards  some  mountain  or  island  whose 
angular  direction  I  had  hoped  to  observe. 

This,  also,  was  labour  in  vain,  as  the  wind  ren- 
dered the  instrument  too  unsteady  for  correct  vision 
or  observation  during  the  brief  interval  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  attempting  it ;  for  there  soon  ascended, 
from  the  valleys  below,  a  white  but  dense  vapour, 
whose  playful  masses  curled,  rolled,  and  mingled  as  it 
arose,  like  a  turbulent  and  foaming  sea.  Some  patches 
of  fleeting  mist,  too,  now  and  then  shot  up  from  it,  as 
messengers  of  its  approach ;  and  rushed  over  the  brow 
of  the  mountain,  like  steam  from  an  engine  in  motion ; 
and  ere  long,  ere  a  few  minutes  more  of  watchful- 
ness of  its  marvellous  appearance  and  motions  had 
passed,  the  whole  cloud  had  come  up,  although  to  us 
it  appeared  as  if  we  sank  into  it  as  into  an  abyss  or 
ocean;  and  we  were  immediately  enveloped  in  its 
gloom  and  mist. 

I  was  too  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  a  cloud  upon 
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Ida  at  this  hour  and  season,  not  to  know  that  further 
observation  would  be  hopeless,  probably  for  several 
days.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return,  and  be 
satisfied  with  what  we  had  effected.  Marko  therefore 
shouldered  the  instruments,  and  I  my  books  and  the 
plants  and  wild  flowers  I  had  collected,  and  we  worked 
our  way  back,  bidding  adieu  to  its  bleak  aspect  with 
no  reluctance,  following,  as  often  as  we  could,  our  foot- 
prints on  the  snow  of  the  previous  day,  where  our 
track  had  necessarily  led  across  it.  We  frequently, 
however,  lost  them  and  followed  the  wrong  ridge  in  the 
search,  and  had  to  retrace  our  steps,  as  we  were  often 
unable  to  see  more  than  fifty  yards  before  us.  The 
cheering  voices  of  our  shepherd  guides  were  at  length 
heard  when  about  halfway  down — messengers  of  com- 
fort, coming  to  our  aid  with  clothing,  food,  and  milk. 
Not  long  after  noon,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  reach- 
ing our  bivouac  in  the  Shepherds'  Cave  at  Netha; 
and,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  comfortable 
night  which  followed  in  it,  I  here  notice  it,  that  the 
future  traveller  making  the  ascent  of  Mount  Ida  may 
know  how  well  he  can  get  lodged  at  this  elevation, 
and  how  comfortable  he  can  make  himself  with  his 
rug  and  saddle-bags — provided,  however,  he  previously 
sweeps  and  smokes  out  the  manure  and  vermin  from 
its  interior. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DESCENT    FROM    IDA ZONES  OF  VEGETATION—  VILLAGE  OE  VORTJS 

NATIVE  CONFERENCES — PASHLET's  '  TRAVELS'  ;  ITS  DEFI- 
CIENCIES— REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  REVOLUTION  FOR  INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

At  early  dawn  of  the  following  day  we  were  astir  to 
prepare  for  the  descent,  under  the  escort  of  our  famed 
Sfakiot  guide  and  chief,  Captain  Manias,  of  whom  I 
shall  have  further  occasion  to  speak.  As  we  returned 
by  the  road  we  ascended,  I  shall  therefore  here  briefly 
notice  the  features  we  passed  on  our  descent  to  the 
village  of  Vorus,  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  it  will  be  of  use  to  a  traveller  making  the 
ascent  from  the  same  place. 

After  leaving  the  plain  of  Netha,  Nidha,  or  Neda, 
by  a  short  pass  through  a  gap  in  the  edge  of  the  south 
face  of  this  mountain-basin,  we  descend  by  an  execrable 
road,  for  twenty  minutes,  over  a  bared  and  almost 
soilless  part  of  the  mountain-face,  which  during  six 
months  of  the  year  is  covered  with  snow.  We  then 
reach  the  skirts  of  a  forest  of  ilex  and  maple,  which  at 
this  zone  of  elevation  (viz.  about  5000  feet  above  the 
sea)  belts  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain  like  a 
dark  girdle,  and  occupies  a  breadth  of  nearly  1000  feet 
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of  altitude.  The  forest  is  dense  in  some  parts,  and  is 
thus,  from  climatal  influence,  a  vegetable  zone  peculiar 
to  itself — forming  a  markedly  distinct  band  between 
the  alpine  vegetation  above,  and  the  shrubs  and  plants 
of  the  lower  regions  and  valleys,  which  next  succeed 
it :  sparingly  at  first,  but  afterwards,  at  3500  feet  above 
the  sea  (that  is,  about  2000  feet  below  the  pass),  we 
had  around  us  the  ordinary  shrubs  of  the  island, 
although  somewhat  stunted  and  sparse ;  and  soon  the 
wild  olive  took  its  place  amongst  them. 

The  descent  to  the  village  of  Vorus  occupied  about 
two  hours  and  a  half,  whilst  the  ascent  required  more 
than  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  zigzag  rocky  track,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  not 
practicable,  or  at  least  not  advisable,  to  ride  over,  ex- 
cept upon  the  quietest  and  strongest  mules  of  Crete. 
The  Cretan  mule  is,  however,  generally  a  well-bred, 
surefooted,  docile  although  somewhat  shy  animal ;  and 
the  best  are  bred  in  the  west  part  of  the  island,  by 
the  Sfakiots. 

Tournefort  ascended  the  mountain  by  its  north-west 
face,  and  therefore  did  not  visit  the  upland  basin  of 
Netha.  There  is  a  road  to  it  also  up  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  from  the  large  Greek  village  of 
Anoya,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Mylopotamo  district — 
the  inhabitants  of  Anoya  being  large  sheep-farmers 
and  shepherds,  whose  flocks  pasture  on  the  mountain. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  travellers  will 
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not  often,  or  at  the  present  time  especially,  find  guides 
to  take  them  to  the  top  of  Ida  by  the  way  of  the 
plain  of  Netha;  for,  in  times  of  internal  trouble, 
it  has  always  been  a  place  of  retreat  for  many  of 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages 
below.  It  is  a  mountain  fortress  given  to  them  by 
nature;  and  before  we  had  procured  a  guide  to  it 
from  Vorus,  a  consultation  seemed  to  be  held  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  showing  us  one  of  the  ways 
to  their  mountain  magazine  and  stronghold.  The 
influence  of  Captain  Manias's  local  repute  and  bland 
tongue,  however,  prevailed  against  the  scruples  of  the 
villagers — who  assembled  in  council  regarding  it — but 
not  until  after  two  and  a  half  hours'  detention  before 
the  guide  was  procured,  and  our  necessary  stock  of 
provisions  was  obtained.  The  conference  was  held 
under  some  olive-trees  just  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  long  valley 
that  leads  from  the  plains  or  Valley  of  Gortyna  to  the 
narrow  gap  or  col  separating  the  hill  of  serpentine 
from  the  frizzled  and  distorted  dark  shales,  schists, 
and  semicrystalline  limestone  which  underlie  the  great 
mass  of  grey  horizontal  strata  of  unfossiliferous  lime- 
stone that  rises  from  it  to  the  crests  of  Ida. 

These  suburban  conferences  and  open-air  parlia- 
ments are  often  held  amongst  the  mountain  Cretans, 
either  for  some  plan  to  evade  the  tax-gatherer  or 
resist   the  authorities,   or  to  settle  some  feud  with  a 
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neighbouring  village  for  blood-money  or  a  victim ; 
and  they  are  characteristic  of  what  the  mountain 
Cretan  always  has  been  and  still  is,  evidences  of  his 
high  spirit  and  independent  feelings.  A  knot  of  these 
Cretans  in  consultation,  especially  if  composed  of  the 
Sfakiots  or  Therissots  of  the  western  part,  presents  a 
fine  and  interesting  picture,  from  their  tall,  manly 
figure  and  carriage,  and  noble  and  generally  hand- 
some expression  of  features. 

Thus,  as  my  first  introduction  to  the  Island  of  Crete 
was  by  an  early  visit  to  the  summit  of  Ida,  I  have 
thought  that  my  introduction  of  the  reader  to  the 
features  and  facts  I  have  in  the  subsequent  chapter 
attempted  to  depict,  of  localities  left  undescribed  by 
Pashley,  should  also  be  with  my  bird's-eye  view  from 
its  most  elevated  and  classic  mountain,  so  as  to 
awaken  at  once  such  feelings  and  impressions  as  his 
previous  readings  and  studies  are  capable  of  effecting 
within  him,  and  to  make  amends  for  my  deficiencies. 
The  erudite  but  incomplete  book  of  travels  by  Pash- 
ley, will  no  doubt  do  that  much  better  with  the  classic 
traveller  and  scholar ;  and  although  we  tread  different 
paths  in  this  respect,  some  may  find  my  volume  useful 
to  them  in  the  parts  I  shall  dwell  upon  and  describe, 
as  a  simple  guide-book  to  an  interesting  island,  and  to 
a  little-known,  though  interesting  people. 

I  propose,  then,  to  give  a  general  description  of  the 
eastern  half  of  Crete,  as  the  part  left  unfinished  by 
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Pashley ;  and  to  add  a  chapter  or  two  on  the  western 
part,  where  discoveries  of  interest  have  been  made 
by  myself  or  the  officers  employed  with  me  during 
the  progress  of  the  survey  of  Crete,  either  when  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  late  Captain  Graves 
or  myself. 

I  have  brought  the  reader,  therefore,  from  the  airy 
summit  of  Ida,  down  to  the  denser  regions  of  ordinary 
life,  and  dissolved  the  spell  or  charm  which  its  ele- 
vation, solitude,  and  grandeur  of  scene  had  cast  upon 
the  mind. 

We  shall  in  future,  therefore,  wade  through  a 
heavier  atmosphere,  and  amidst  the  commoner  scenes 
of  life  and  strife,  or  amongst  the  humbler  and  less 
striking  features  of  nature.  But  still  man  is  present 
there — in  prosperity,  in  misery,  or  in  activity — and, 
in  consequence,  will  give  interest,  sympathy,  or  life  to 
the  scene. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  shall  be  amidst  the  relics  which 
tell  of  the  power,  wealth,  and  civilization  of  the  past 
— of  the  cultivated  race  of  Cretans  twenty  and  thirty 
centuries  ago — and  sometimes  amidst  vestiges  which 
too  truly  tell  of  a  modern  desolation,  of  a  brutal 
strife,  and  of  a  barbarism  that  existed  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
effects  of  which  are  still  deeply  visible  and  felt,  keep- 
ing local  civilization  lagging  far,  far  behind,  through 
a  spirit  of  hatred  and  of  revenge,  which  some  restless 
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and  violent  spirits,  and  the  memory  of  the  past,  too 
easily  awaken. 

Begun,  no  doubt,  for  a  noble  cause — for  freedom, 
for  liberty,  but  without  being  prepared  for  it,  and 
without  knowing  freedom's  best  weapon  and  power — 
it  was  commenced,  continued,  and  ended  with  need- 
less and  heedless  barbarity  and  cruelty,  both  on  the 
part  of  oppressed  and  oppressor.  It  became,  in  con- 
sequence, a  war  of  retaliation  between  religions  and 
races,  and,  by  sword,  famine,  and  diseases,  half-de- 
populated the  island,  planting  misery  and  sorrow  in 
every  feeling  heart,  and  disease  and  poverty  in  almost 
every  Cretan  family,  and  thereby  threw  it  back  fully 
half  a  century  in  prosperity,  in  wealth,  and  civiliza- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GNOSStJS  AND  GOBTYNA. — CANDIA   FOUNDED   BY  THE    SABACENS — 

ENLAEGED    BY    THE   VENETIANS ITS  EOBTIEICATIONS. — THE 

GBEAT  SIEGE  OP  CANDIA  BY  THE  TUEKS — GALLANT  DEFENCE, 
AND  SUEEEINDEB BEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SIEGE. — KHANIA  SUP- 
PLANTS CANDIA  AS  THE  PBESENT  CAPITAL  OF  CBETE. 

Crete  is  divided  by  Mount  Ida  into  two  notable  divi- 
sions, the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  roots  and 
main  branches  of  the  mountain  extend  to  the  north 
and  south  coasts,  and  thus  form  a  natural  barrier 
across  the  island.  Towards  the  north,  an  extended 
root  projects  the  coast  a  little,  along  the  iEgean  shore, 
for  an  extent  of  several  miles,  and  terminates  abruptly 
over  it — this  branch  or  root  enclosing  within  its  bend 
the  whole  of  the  fine  district  and  valley  of  Mylopo- 
tamo.  To  the  south,  the  roots  terminate  more  abruptly, 
and  touch  the  Libyan  Sea  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
Messara  Bay. 

Gnossus,  the  famed  capital  of  Crete  in  the  time  of 
its  early  and  wise  king  Minos,  stood  amidst  low  ridges 
at  a  few  miles  from  the  north-east  base  of  Mount  Ida, 
and  near  the  north  coast,  having  its  port  of  Amnisus 
on  the  iEgean  shore.  And  Gortyna,  its  rival  and  the 
subsequent  capital  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  ten 
centuries  afterwards,  stood  at  the  south-east  base  of  the 
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mountain,  on  the  margin  of  the  extensive  valley  and 
plain  of  the  Messara,  which,  from  its  fertility,  was 
anciently  called  the  granary  of  Crete,  and  had  its 
ports  of  Metallus  and  Leben  on  the  shores  of  the 
Libyan  Sea. 

After  the  conquest  of  Crete  by  the  Saracens,  about 
a.d.  820,  the  capital  again  returned  to  the  north  shore. 
They  founded  Candia  on  the  site  of  Heraclea,  the 
second  and  later  seaport  of  Gnossus ;  and  this  town, 
until  within  a  few  years,  has  remained  the  capital  of 
the  island,  and  is  still  its  largest  city. 

The  Saracens  retained  possession  of  Crete  for  about 
140  years,  in  spite  of  several  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  to  recover  it  from  them.  They 
were,  however,  eventually  driven  out  by  Nicephorus 
Phocas  in  961. 

At  the  division  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  Franks, 
Crete  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Boniface,  Duke 
of  Montserrat,  by  Baldwin,  in  or  about  a.d.  1190, 
under  the  Genoese ;  and  from  him  it  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  on  August  12th, 
1204. 

Candia,  the  name  of  the  capital,  became  afterwards 
applied  to  the  whole  island  by  the  European  naviga- 
tors and  geographers,  just  as  London  is,  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  Oriental  population,  now  commonly  un- 
derstood by  them  to  mean  England,  from  being  its 
principal  place  of  trade  and  the  principal  place  spoken 
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of  amongst  past  navigators  and  merchants.  The  Vene- 
tians too  adopted  it. 

But,  with  the  natives  of  Crete,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  island  has  never  been  lost  or  changed ;  for  Crete 
has  been  its  local  name  since  the  days  of  Minos,  by 
its  entire  population;  and  even  the  Turkish  tongue 
has  produced  no  other  modification  of  it  than  Krit 
or  Kirit,  its  natural  pronunciation  by  a  Turk,  when 
written  in  the  characters  of  their  language. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Candia  is  said  by  some 
authors  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  word 
Khandak  (a  trench),  because  the  Saracens  first  en- 
trenched themselves  there  after  landing.  It  is  a  word 
now  commonly  applied,  by  the  Greeks,  to  a  stagnant 
canal,  natural  or  artificial,  and  may  have  been  locally 
applied  to  the  then  choked  and  stagnant  port  of 
Heracleon. 

Recently  it  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Megalo 
Kastron  (the  great  fortress,  or  chief  city) ;  now  the 
ancient  name  has  been  revived,  and  it  is  generally 
called  Heracleon  by  the  Greeks. 

When  Crete  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians, 
the  town  of  Candia  was  about  one-third  of  its  present 
size,  the  inner  wall  of  its  fortifications  of  the  time  of 
the  Genoese  being  still  in  parts  traceable ;  and  its  old 
land  gateway  (which  led  to  the  south)  was,  until 
recently,  the  town-prison  and  guardhouse,  and  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  street  of  the  present  city. 
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The  Venetians  not  only  greatly  extended  the  limits 
of  the  town,  but  embellished  it  with  eight  large 
churches,  several  fountains,  and  some  fine  public 
buildings,  of  which  latter  the  Armoury,  in  the  main 
street,  is  still  a  handsome  relic,  of  two  stories,  com- 
bining the  Doric  and  Corinthian  orders.  And  the 
large  ruined  church  of  St.  Titus,  over  the  eastern  part 
of  the  fortifications,  was,  for  such  a  town,  of  cathedral 
proportions  and  style  of  architecture:  a  handsome 
entrance  and  circular  window  over,  and  part  of  an 
elegant  baptistry  attached  to  it,  are  still  standing. 

But  the  wide  and  noble  ditch  surrounding  the  for- 
tifications (and  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock)  which 
encompass  three  parts  of  the  city,  the  fine  bastions 
and  high  curtains  connecting  them,  as  also  the  several 
outworks  constructed  around  the  extended  lines  by 
the  Venetians,  are  still  monuments  of  their  wealth, 
power,  and  skill. 

Candia  was  consequently  the  best-fortified  and  finest 
city  of  its  time  in  the  Levant.  Eetiring  from  the 
shore  upon  gently  rising  land,  it  has  a  fine  although 
not  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea, — few  of  its 
buildings  or  fortifications,  except  those  near  the  sea- 
defences,  being  very  conspicuous ;  for  the  houses  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  the  Venetians 
called  New  Candia,  are  mostly  now,  as  in  their  time, 
of  a  single  story. 

On  the  east,  the  fortifications  are  flanked  by  a  de- 
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tached  outwork,  or  fortified  bourg,  called  St.  Demetri, 
which  is  founded  upon  high  ground,  and  partly  exca- 
vated out  of  the  natural  rock. 

The  town-wall  has  seven  bastions,  named  by  the 
Venetians  successively  (beginning  from  the  north-east 
bastion  at  the  sandy  bay  near  the  port)  Sabionera,  Vit- 
tori,  Giesu,  Martinengo,  Bethelem,  Panigra,  and  St. 
Andrea  at  the  north-west  extreme  and  sea-shore  ;  be- 
sides which  there  was  a  well-built  castle  upon  the 
molehead  that  defended  the  port ;  ravelins  and  horn- 
works  also  fronted  the  angles  of  the  counterscarp,  and 
cavaliers  surmounted  the  principal  bastions. 

The  extent  of  these  works  was  their  greatest  source 
of  defect  and  weakness. 

In  April  1667,  Candia  was  laid  siege  to  by  the 
Turks,  under  the  Vizier  Achmet,  and  was  surrendered 
by  the  Venetians  on  September  18th,  1669,  after  a 
gallant  defence  of  two  years,  three  months,  and 
twenty-seven  days'  duration.  Its  loss  to  Christendom 
at  that  time  was  deeply  lamented  throughout  Catholic 
Europe.  Succour  was  sent  to  it :  but  it  came  too  late. 
At  the  eleventh  hour,  France,  stirred  by  the  call  of 
the  Pope  for  European  aid,  responded  to  the  sum- 
mons, and  sent  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  with  a  gallant 
band  of  volunteers  and  soldiers,  in  nearly  100  ships, 
for  its  support.  The  Due  arrived  off  Candia  on  the 
19th  of  June,  and,  heading  a  gallant  sortie  made  a  few 
days  afterwards  from  the  St.  George's  Gate,  upon  the 
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Turks'  entrenchments  between  the  Sabionera  Bastion 
and  Fort  St.  Demetri,  was  unfortunately  killed ;  and 
the  attack  failed  through  a  panic  created  amongst  the 
new  troops  he  had  led  forth,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  the 
explosion  of  one  of  the  magazines  they  had  taken 
from  the  Turks. 

The  gallant  French  admiral  and  duke,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  blown  to  pieces  by  the  explosion ;  for  the 
body  was  never  recovered. 

The  western  face  of  the  city,  more  particularly  oppo- 
site the  Bastion  St.  Andrea,  was  where  the  Turkish 
efforts  and  approaches,  by  numerous  mines  and  en- 
trenchments, were  most  vigorously  pressed  and  most 
successful.  A  breach  was  consequently  effected  in  the 
St.  Andrea  Bastion  ;  and  to  prevent  an  assault  upon  it 
being  successful,  a  sortie  was  made  by  the  French 
and  Italians  in  this  quarter,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Due  de  Beaufort's  party  issued  from  the  eastern  gate. 

It  was  the  last  hope  of  the  Venetians ;  and  it  failing 
from  the  cause  above  assigned,  Crete,  with  the  fall  of 
its  capital,  Candia,  passed  entirely  into  the  possession 
of  the  Turks. 

Thus  fell  the  jewel  of  the  Venetian  Kepublic,  in 
spite  of  its  noble  defence  and  the  European  sympathy 
for  its  preservation,  and  in  spite  of  the  succour  which, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Pope,  had  been  sent  for 
its  relief.  The  city,  however,  was  surrendered  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins — and  only  when  surrounded  by  a  laby- 
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rinth  of  sappings,  trenches,  mines,  and  countermines 
that  rendered  it  no  longer  tenable,  and  has  made  its 
siege,  and  gallant  defence,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  modern  history,  and  which  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  loss  on  both  sides,  and  the  expenditure 
by  the  Venetians,  will  more  fully  indicate  the  nature 
of,  considering  the  time. 

The  Venetians  had  30,000  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
the  Turkish  loss  was  120,000.  The  Venetians  ex- 
ploded 1163  mines,  and  the  Turks  462.  The  Vene- 
tians expended  50,000  tons  of  powder,  and  threw 
48,170  bombs  of  all  sizes,  from  50  to  120  pounds 
weight,  besides  100,960  grenades  of  brass  and  iron 
and  84,870  of  glass,  firing  also  276,743  cannon-balls 
of  different  sizes. 

Of  the  Turkish  expenditure  there  is  no  knowledge ; 
but  against  the  Sabionera  and  St.  Andrea  Bastions 
they  had  erected  batteries  mounting  59  guns,  capable 
of  throwing  shot  from  50  to  100  pounds  weight.  In 
all,  there  were  fifty-six  assaults  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
Venetians  made  eighty- six  sorties. 

The  gallant  defenders,  under  the  Captain-General 
Fran.  Morosini  (who  succeeded  the  noble  Cornaro  in 
the  spring  of  1669,  after  his  death  from  the  bursting 
of  a  shell),  retired  to  their  ships  and  country  with 
honour ;  and  the  good  faith  observed  by  the  Vizier 
Achmet  during  the  twelve  days  granted  for  their  em- 
barkation, and  the  attention  and  respect  shown  by 
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him  towards  Morosini  at  his  departure,  were  equally 
honourable  to  the  infidel  victor. 

Reflecting  upon  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable 
siege  not  quite  two  centuries  ago,  with  that  of  Sevas- 
topol so  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  see  that  the  two  were 
in  direct  contrast ;  for  in  the  former  it  was  the  Turk 
besieging  a  Christian  town  which  was  supported  by 
Christian  Europe,  in  the  latter  it  was  Christian  Europe 
besieging  a  Christian  city  in  support  of  the  Turk.    Yet 
the  principle  of  that  war  was  right  and  just,  and  its 
result  was  the  production  of  a  great  good;  for  the 
civilization  of  the  East  has  been  greatly  advanced  by 
it :  moreover  it  was  a  war  which  no  diplomacy  could 
have  averted.    It  was  an  event,  evidently,  ordered  and 
devised  for  the  drying  up  of  the  wide  waters  that 
flowed  from  the  fountain  of  Mahomet ;  for  the  main 
spring,  the  vital  source,  of  all  that  originated  and  sup- 
ports Mahomedanism  was  thus  checked  when  its  fol- 
lowers from  all  parts — from  Europe,  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
Africa — willingly  became  banded  with  the  Christian, 
in  a  common  cause,  in  belligerent  brotherhood.     The 
follower  of  Islam  then  forgot  his  fanaticism  under  his 
enthusiasm,  and  the  barriers  which  had  previously 
confined  the  one,  and  kept  out  the  other,  gave  way; 
and  thus  the  flood  of  prejudice  peculiar  to  the  creed 
of  fate  is  becoming  slowly  shallowed  and  absorbed, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Mussulman  themselves  and 
the  civilized  world. 

vol.  I.  D 
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At  Candia,  too,  the  besieging  were  not  masters  of 
the  sea,  as  at  Sevastopol ;  and  consequently  their  invest- 
ment was  entirely  confined  to  the  land,  whilst  the  be- 
sieged maintained  their  communications  and  support, 
entirely  by  sea. 

The  plan  of  the  Turks,  at  the  siege  of  Candia,  was 
evidently  that  of  directing  their  main  and  patient 
attack,  and  approach,  against  the  Sabionera  and  St. 
Andrea  Bastions,  at  the  north-east  and  north-west 
angles  of  the  city,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  besieged  from 
their  port,  and  from  the  sea ;  and  therefore,  as  soon 
as  Morosini  saw  this  was  imminent,  and  all  hope 
of  further  succour  gone,  he  wisely  capitulated,  to 
save  the  remnant  that  were  left,  and  the  defenceless 
city  also  from  being  sacked  and  burnt  by  an  infuriated 
enemy.  And  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  lieutenant 
of  Achmet  at  the  end  of  the  time  granted,  he  exclaimed 
with  indignation  and  disgust,  on  viewing  the  heap  of 
ruins  he  was  to  receive  the  charge  of  from  Morosini, 
"Why,  we  have  waited  twelve  days  for  a  place  that 
might  have  been  taken  in  as  many  hours." 

The  Turks,  on  gaining  possession  of  the  city,  took 
immediate  steps  to  restore  its  defences  and  repair  its 
breaches,  and  also  its  public  buildings  and  churches, 
all  of  which  were,  excepting  the  Greek,  converted  into 
mosques.  But  their  usual  apathy  and  neglect  during 
recent  times,  combined  with  occasional  earthquakes 
(more  particularly  the  severe  one  of  1856,  which  was 
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felt  throughout  the  East),  have  greatly  damaged 
both  fortifications  and  churches,  seriously  injuring 
also  the  public  buildings  as  well  as  many  of  the 
habitations.  The  principal  minarets  were  at  the  same 
time  thrown  down,  and  several  of  the  galley- arches 
within  the  port  fell  in,  so  great  were  the  shocks  felt 
in  Candia. 

The  piers  enclosing  the  port  are  for  the  most  part 
old  moles,  that  formed  the  later  seaport  of  Gnossus 
(Ueracleon).  It  was,  however,  always  too  limited  and 
too  shallow  to  admit  the  larger  and  principal  trading- 
vessels  of  the  Venetians,  which  in  consequence  an- 
chored within  one  of  the  two  eastern  bays  that  indent 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Island  of  Standia,  lying 
opposite  to  it.  The  bays  of  Standia  were  therefore 
the  emporium  or  principal  trading-port  of  Crete 
during  its  occupation  by  the  Saracens  and  Vene- 
tians, as  also  during  the  Turkish  occupation ;  and 
Candia  remained  its  capital. 

The  rising  of  Greece  against  her  oppressors,  in 
1821,  aroused  the  patriots  of  Crete  at  the  same  time, 
who  maintained  the  struggle,  with  varied  fortune, 
against  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  and  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
until  the  battle  of  Navarino  liberated  Greece,  in  1828, 
when  Crete  was  ceded  to  the  powerful  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  it,  and  the 
governorship  of  the  island  was  given  to  his  able 
Albanian  General  Mustapha  Pacha,  who  retained  it 

D  2 
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for  twenty  years,  and  who  deepened  the  old  port  of 
Candia  by  dredging,  and  rendered  it  available  for 
trade. 

But  when  the  island  passed  back  from  Mehemet 
Ali  to  the  Sultan  again  in  1841,  after  the  fall  of 
Acre,  Khania  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Bay  of  Suda,  and  from  pos- 
sessing also  a  more  capacious  and  convenient  port 
within  it,  combined  with  the  other  cogent  reasons — 
of  policy,  and  local  tranquillity. 

The  town  of  Candia  is  now  therefore  only  the  second 
city  of  Crete,  although  the  largest,  the  most  populous, 
and  the  most  healthy.  It  is,  however,  a  separate 
Sanjak  under  the  Governor-general,  who  resides  at 
Khania ;  and  the  subordinate  Pashalic  of  Candia  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  division  of  the  island  lying 
eastward  of  the  natural  limits  formed  by  Mount  Ida. 
It  contains  about  13,000  inhabitants,  Turks  and 
Greeks,  the  former  being  the  majority. 
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dapper's  plan  or  the  siege — the   cemetery — st.  George's 

gate lepers  at  ditto  youthful  leper  married 

lepers  and  child — neglect  of  the  lepers — lepers'  vil- 
lage— reflections duc  de  beaufort — pasha's  tomb 

turkish  superstitions — sculptured  sarcophagus  at  the 
st.  George's  gate. 

The  interest  connected  with  the  great  siege  of  Candia 
and  its  defence  will  induce  the  traveller,  no  doubt,  to 
visit  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  town. 
'Dapper  gives,  in  his  great  work  published  thirty-three 
years  after  the  siege,  a  very  correct,  elaborate,  and  in- 
teresting plan  of  the  city,  its  fortifications  and  de- 
fences, as  well  as  of  the  approaches  of  the  Turks. 
This  must  have  been  derived  from  authentic  Venetian 
documents  and  sources ;  and  on  inspecting  the  ground 
on  the  east  as  well  as  west  sides  of  the  city,  its  in- 
equalities which  yet  remain,  notwithstanding  the  sub- 
sequent cultivation  of  parts  of  it,  induce  one  to  trace 
in  some  of  them  the  vestiges  of  these  works,  and  thus 
mark  the  exact  spots  where  many  bloody  contests  oc- 
curred. 

To  the  south  of  the  city  lies  a  large  Turkish  ceme- 
tery, which,  unlike  Turkish  graveyards  in  general,  is 
without  a  single  cypress  tree ;  it  is,  in  consequence,  a 
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mere  forest  of  tombstones,  of  interest  only  from  con- 
taining many  that  fell  in  the  great  siege,  and  for  the 
ancient  fragments  that  may  be  found  in  it. 

The  eastern  approach  perhaps  possesses  the  greater 
interest  to  the  stranger,  from  its  being  here  that  the 
Due  de  Beaufort  fell.  St.  George's  Gate,  which  leads 
to  it  from  near  the  centre  of  the  lines,  was  both 
strongly  constructed  and  well  defended ;  it  opens  from 
the  parade-ground  near  the  Turkish  barracks.  This 
gate  being  much  higher  than  the  ditch  and  valley 
lying  close  under  it  upon  this  side  of  the  city,  the 
covered  way  and  approach  has  a  considerable  descent, 
and  is  thus  well  commanded  by  the  lines  above.  After 
passing  through  this  gate,  the  traveller  is  sure  to  en- 
counter a  group  of  miserable-looking  objects  lying  by 
the  wayside  and  imploring  the  charity  of  every  passer- 
by. They  are  lepers — and  in  all  stages  of  this  terrible 
disease:  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  their 
village — the  location  to  which  all  the  lepers  of  the 
district  are  driven,  and  where  they  pass  the  rest  of 
their  days  after  the  disease  has  been  pronounced  to 
exist  upon  them. 

This  day  there  were  eleven  lepers  waiting  at  the 
St.  George's  Gate  for  the  charity  of  passengers;  and 
as  they  were  an  interesting  group,  I  stopped  to  make 
some  inquiries  of  them,  which  they  freely  answered. 
Ten  of  the  group  were  ranged  on  the  ground,  under 
the  angle  of  the  high  bastion,  just  without  the  gate- 
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way ;  the  other,  the  eleventh,  was  apart  from  them, 
and  an  object  of  great  commiseration  from  his  dis- 
figured condition  and  age,  being  nearly  sixty.  He 
had  only  been  twelve  years  a  leper,  however ;  but  his 
disease  had  been  so  rapid,  that  he  was  perfectly  blind, 
and  dreadfully  swollen  and  disfigured  in  limbs  and 
face,  and  hid  his  hands  and  feet  in  filthy  bags  of  old 
rags,  to  hide  their  sores  and  deformities  from  the 
public,  whose  charity  he  solicited.  He  was  seated  in 
a  small  shed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  apart 
from  his  companions,  from  an  apparent  consciousness 
that  he  was  almost  too  hideous  to  meet  the  eye  of  his 
fellow-man ;  and  sad  and  singular  it  was  to  learn,  that 
he  had  only  been  joined  by  his  daughter  about  ten 
days  previous.  She,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
leaving  a  mother  behind,  had  then,  at  the  age  of  hope 
and  promise,  been  driven  from  her  village-home  for 
ever,  to  be  an  outcast  from  friends  and  relations,  in 
companionship,  and  with  the  stigma,  of  a  leper !  but 
yet  just  in  time  to  become  a  comfort  to  her  long 
outcast,  and  now  helpless  father,  during  his  fast  de- 
clining hours  of  misery.  On  first  seeing  her,  although 
seated  with  the  unmistakeable  lepers,  I  could  not 
believe  she  was  one  of  them,  being  neatly  dressed,  of 
considerable  beauty,  though  pale,  and  by  no  means 
overcast  with  melancholy,  or  indicating  feelings  of 
mental  grief  and  depression  at  her  new  position  and 
miserable  prospects.     I  was  induced  therefore  to  ask 
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her  if  she  really  was  a  leper;  and  she  immediately 
showed  me  her  hands,  still  delicate  and  fair,  but  with 
two  of  her  fingers  slightly  bent  and  stiff.  These  un- 
mistakeable  symptoms,  to  those  who  know  the  early 
appearance  of  the  disease,  had  only  appeared  on  her 
about  six  months  previously,  when  she  was  imme- 
diately placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  matrons 
of  the  village,  who  then  jealously  watch  any  suspicious 
spots,  from  a  general  belief  in  its  contagious  nature. 
The  signs  of  the  foul  spot  or  malady  becoming  more 
developed  and  evident  during  this  time,  together  with 
the  fact  of  her  father  being  also  a  leper,  were  consi- 
dered decisive.  She  was  consequently  now  driven 
from  her  home,  to  become  for  ever  the  companion  of 
corruption  and  misery;  and,  even  on  the  tenth  day 
of  her  exile,  here  she  sat,  compelled  to  seek  alms  on 
the  public  approach  to  a  large  city,  and  to  meet  the 
cold  gaze  and  indifference  of  the  passers-by.  The 
healthy  mind  shudders,  naturally,  at  the  sight  and 
contemplation  of  such  a  condition  and  future  for 
one  so  young  and  attractive. 

But  perhaps  even  this  change  of  scene  was  a  relief 
from  the  sickening  sights  of  the  lepers'  village;  or 
perhaps  she  was  buoyed  up  in  spirit  by  the  support 
and  comfort  she  could  now  give  to  her  helpless  and 
dying  parent.  I  could  account  for  her  apparent  apathy 
from  no  other  cause.  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb" — a  truth  we  so  often  realize ;  and  surely 
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these  poor  objects  need  that  the  sensibilities  of  the 
mind  should  be  tempered  under  the  helpless  condi- 
tion of  advancing  disease  and  corruption,  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  cold  neglect  of  their  fellow-creatures.  "  To 
be  put  under  the  ground  would  be  better  than  life," 
was,  however,  the  feeling  reply  of  one  poor  woman, 
with  whom  I  had  exchanged  a  few  words  at  another 
gate. 

By  the  side  of  the  girl  on  the  right  hand  were 
seated  two  lepers,  man  and  wife,  who  had  had  a  child, 
now  six  or  seven  months  old,  and  lying  in  the  arms  of 
the  latter,  and  which  had  been  born  to  them  after 
being  married  and  residents  in  the  lepers'  village 
eight  years !  I  learn  from  them  that  about  seventy 
families  compose  this  village,  of  which  thirty-two  are 
Turks,  numbering  in  all  111  persons.  What  a  life 
and  reflections  await  these  poor  children  on  becoming 
conscious  of  their  condition — burthens  to  society  from 
their  birth !  for  no  employment  can  be  sought  for  by 
them,  as  nothing  from  their  tainted  hands  would  ob- 
tain a  sale,  even  if  their  stiffened  fingers  could  be 
turned  to  hard  work  or  handicraft. 

It  is  with  satisfaction,  then,  that  I  learn  that  the 
Turkish  Government  has  recently  shown  some  thought 
for  these  afflicted  members  of  the  community,  by  or- 
dering half  an  oke  of  bread  per  diem  to  be  given  to 
every  leper.  This  tardy  charity  is  to  them  a  great 
boon,  and  relieves  the  local  government  of  this  island 
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from  a  great  blot,  and  was  given  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Vely  Pacha. 

Let  us  now,  then,  look  at  their  village;  for  it  is 
close  at  hand.  And  what  are  their  habitations  there ! 
Why,  they  are  chiefly  the  walled-up  caves  and  tombs 
of  the  ancient  Cretans — or  the  excavations  made  by 
the  Turks,  during  the  great  siege,  into  the  side  of  a 
ravine  in  the  low  ridge  which  bounds  the  valley  east 
of  the  city,  either  for  their  magazines  or  for  winter- 
quarters. 

The  lepers'  village  being  only  a  distance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes'  walk,  it  is  therefore  deserving  of 
a  visit,  if  it  be  only  to  learn  a  small  lesson  of  the  state 
of  social  feeling  in  this  island  at  the  present  time,  and 
to  feel  the  sympathy  that  must  be  awakened  at  be- 
holding such  a  community  of  outcasts,  who  are  thus 
living  in  social  degradation,  purely  because  they  are 
the  neglected  victims  of  a  loathsome  and  erroneously 
supposed  incurable  disease.  Yet,  thus  abandoned  by 
the  world  and  by  friends,  and  doomed  to  a  slow  decay 
and  corruption  of  body  that  eats  away  both  the  ex- 
tremities and  features,  rendering  them  also  helpless 
as  well  as  disgusting  from  their  disfigurement,  they 
nevertheless  intermarry  in  this  state,  and  some  of 
them  even  have  children.  For  youth,  and  beauty  too, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  not  spared :  girls  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions  are  often  driven  from  their  village- 
homes  and  friends,   to  this  community  of  sickening 
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corruption,  on  the  unclean  spot  appearing  on  them  as 
an  hereditary  taint  or  sudden  development  of  the 
disease  (for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  given,  but 
that  it  is  the  result  of  unwholesome  food  and  un- 
cleanliness  of  person). 

To  suppress,  then,  some  of  the  feelings  which  the 
sight  of  this  scene  has  produced,  let  us  return  by  the 
sandy  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Demetri  Valley, 
and,  for  a  moment,  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  blue 
iEgean  Sea,  and,  in  passing  under  the  Sabionera 
Bastion  on  the  way  back,  try  to  revive  also  some  of 
the  events  of  the  great  siege :  for  here  the  Turkish 
approaches  had  reached  to  the  very  foot  of  the  works 
when  the  Venetians  surrendered  the  place ;  and  here 
also  many  severe  contests  between  besiegers  and  be- 
sieged must  have  occurred,  especially  during  the  last 
sortie  under  the  gallant  Due  de  Beaufort.  But  al- 
though there  is  no  monument  there,  or  tradition,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  he  fell,  there  is  a  white  marble 
tomb  close  in  front  of  the  bastion,  and  of  some  in- 
terest in  connexion  with  the  siege,  since  it  marks  the 
grave  of  one  Hassan  Pasha,  a  general  of  the  Turkish 
troops,  who  was  killed  there ;  and  at  a  few  feet  from 
it,  also,  there  is  a  rude  unhewn  black  stone,  apparently 
foreign  to  the  island,  that  is  said  to  mark  the  grave  of 
a  faithful  Arab  or  Negro  slave,  who  fell  by  his  side 
in  defending  his  master.  Monuments  to  the  faithful 
and  brave  have  always  an  exciting  interest — vibrating 
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a  chord  of  the  heart  that  leaves  salutary  impressions 
and  feelings,  with  all  minds  who  love  noble  characters 
and  deeds. 

The  superstitions  amongst  the  lower  class  of  Turks 
who  now  inhabit  Candia  seem,  however,  to  have 
canonized  the  spirit  of  the  Pasha  and  made  him  a 
Mahomedan  saint;  and  the  tomb,  as  well  as  the 
lantern  which  is  always  suspended  over  it,  is  deco- 
rated with  votive  ribbons  and  rags,  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  or  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

The  bust  of  a  Roman  statue,  at  a  fountain  within 
the  town,  that  is  figured  in  Pashley,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Antonio  Belli,  a  Venetian  writer  on  Crete, 
came  from  Hierapetra,  is  similarly  decorated  and  paid 
reverence  to  by  some  Turkish  devotees  every  Friday 
(the  Mussulman's  sabbath),  besides  having  a  lamp 
with  oil  or  incense  set  before  it  also.  This  is  the 
only  indication  of  image-worship  which  I  have  ever 
observed  amongst  Mahomedans ;  and  I  was  informed 
that  it  is  due  to  a  belief  amongst  the  superstitious, 
that  it  is  the  petrified  remnant  of  the  body  of  a 
sainted  Ethiopian  Mussulman  who  was  killed  in  the 
war,  and  whose  head  and  lower  members  were  cut  off 
by  the  Christians,  but  who  is  destined  to  rise  to  life 
when  the  Ghiaour  are  to  be  exterminated  from  the 
island. 

This  statue,  and  a  sarcophagus  just  without   the 
St.  George's  Gate,  where  it  is  used  as  a  drinking- 
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trough  for  cattle,  are  the  only  sculptured  relics  of 
the  ancient  Cretans  that  deserve  notice  in  the  town 
of  Candia,  although  there  are  numerous  fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  and  architectural  remains  scattered 
amongst  the  buildings  of  the  city.  These,  no  doubt, 
were  chiefly  brought  from  Gnossus. 

This  sarcophagus  has  a  curious  group  of  four  figures 
sculptured  upon  it,  which  have  apparently  a  mytholo- 
gical or  funereal  association,  and  are,  perhaps,  a 
dramatic  representation,  which  the  antiquary  may  be 
able  to  explain :  the  tomb  was  therefore  probably 
that  of  an  author  or  actor  of  local  celebrity.  They 
are  of  fair  execution,  although  much  mutilated  and 
very  small  in  size ;  but  being  almost  covered  by  the 
moss  and  slime  that  has  formed  by  the  stream  of  waste 
water  flowing  over  the  face  of  the  sarcophagus,  the 
sculpture  is  not  easily  observed,  and  will  require  to  be 
well  scrubbed  and  cleaned  before  more  than  the  gene- 
ral form  of  the  figures,  can  be  seen  by  the  passer-by. 
The  first  to  the  left  seems  to  be  a  naked  faun  playing 
upon  a  pipe,  and  standing  behind  a  robed  and  dig- 
nified sage,  who  seems  addressing  an  emaciated  figure 
or  skeleton  (probably  intended  to  represent  Death), 
next  to  which  is  a  large  tripod  or  stand  supporting 
a  shallow  vessel  containing  various  fruits,  with  a  mys- 
tical box  between  the  legs  beneath  it ;  on  the  other 
side  of  it  stands  a  naked  youth,  apparently  with  an 
offering, — the  whole  having  a  kind  of  stage-screen  of 
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some   drapery  festooned   behind   them ;    the   letters 
no  AY  occur  on  the  floor  of  the  stage. 

The  old  Venetian  galley-arches  at  the  port  are  also 
worth  a  visit  as  relics  of  Venice's  naval  glory  and 
power  in  the  east,  although  for  the  most  part  in  ruins, 
several  of  them  having  fallen-in  during  the  earth- 
quake of  1856,  which  did  such  serious  damage  to 
the  buildings  within  the  city.  In  one  of  the  vaults 
that  remain  standing,  there  is  a  singular  fancy  of  the 
architect  who  built  it,  viz.  an  inverted  arch  over  one 
of  the  side  entrances.  But  the  arch  bears  little  of  the 
superstructure,  so  to  test  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  idea — being  beneath  a  well-made  archway — 
and  was  therefore  a  mere  fancy,  as  an  architectural 
deviation  from  ordinary  rules. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MAHOMEDANS  OF  CRETE — GREEK  THE  COMMON  LANGUAGE CLOSE 

ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    CREEDS ITS     NATURAL    EFFECTS AN 

ENLIGHTENED  PASHA INTRIGUE  AGAINST  HIM — OVER-ESTI- 
MATE OF  THE  GREEK  POPULATION GREEK  RISING,  AND  PER- 
SECUTION    OF     THE     MAHOMEDANS — THE      SFAKIANS THEIR 

DIALECT — ITS  HELLENIC  CONNEXION  SHOWN  BY  THE  LATE 
COL.  LEAKE. 

The  Mahomedan  population  of  Crete  amounts  now  to 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  may  be  thus  reckoned 
at  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand.  Many  of  them 
are  descended  from  Christian  parents,  whose  forefa- 
thers, under  intimidation,  or  interest,  changed  their 
religion  in  preference  to  their  location  and  personal 
prospects,  but  not  their  language.  Thus  Greek  is  the 
universal  tongue  of  Crete  still. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  from  the  use  of  a 
common  language,  social  communication  between  the 
Cretan  Christians  and  Mahomedans  is  consequently 
more  close  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, intermarriage  being  not  infrequent,  in  spite  of 
the  diversity  of  creed  and  the  prejudices  peculiar  to 
the  habits  of  each.  The  Cretans  of  both  creeds,  too, 
dress  so  much  alike  that  the  distinction  is  often  not 
recognized  by  residents  of  long  standing,  or  by  Greeks 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.      High  leather  boots, 
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brown  or  red,  and  often  highly  embroidered  and  laced, 
are  the  characteristic  part  of  the  dress  of  a  Cretan, 
serving  for  buskin  and  hose,  stockings  being  in  general 
a  useless  article  of  dress  to  a  Cretan  peasant.  A  well- 
dressed  Cretan,  in  the  costume  worn  on  a  festa,  with 
his  tight-fitting  long  boots  of  bright  scarlet,  and  neatly 
embroidered  jacket,  is  a  picturesque  figure ;  and  much 
dandyism  is  sometimes  displayed  in  the  dress  of  the 
youthful  and  wealthy  Cretan  of  the  interior,  but  in  the 
cities  the  European  dress  is  fast  supplanting  it. 

This  close  association  of  the  two  creeds,  in  Crete, 
was  fast  dissolving  away  the  antipathies  that  had  pre- 
viously existed  between  them  as  a  result  of  former 
oppression  and  the  long  desolating  war  which  occurred 
between  1820  and  1828;  but  the  revolutionary  de- 
monstration of  the  Greeks  in  1859  has  greatly  inter- 
rupted it,  and  supplanted  growing  confidence  by  mis- 
trust and  hatred ;  and  it  is  always  found  far  more  easy 
to  pass  from  the  former  state  to  the  latter,  than  to  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship. 
The  evil  and  injury  that  resulted  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, from  this  revolutionary  movement,  has  been 
very  great,  by  loss  of  trade,  by  loss  of  property,  and 
by  some  loss  of  life  through  sickness,  fright,  and  vio- 
lence. It  was  begun  without  a  justifiable  cause,  under 
the  auspices  of  some  foreign  agents  not  interested  in 
Turkish  regeneration,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ding the  island  of  an  enlightened  native  governor. 
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For,  Greek  being  the  common  language  of  the 
island,  Vely  Pacha  (who  governed  it  at  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  war,  and  was  the  son  of  its  old  ruler  Mus- 
tapha  Pacha)  was  induced  by  his  enlightened  views 
and  local  interest,  amongst  other  improvements  con- 
templated by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  public 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
youths  in  general;  and  the  building  intended  for  it 
was  completed  nearly  to  its  roof,  when  local  opposition 
excited  this  demonstration  throughout  the  island  under 
false  pretences.  No  doubt  it  was  done  under  a  feeling 
of  mistaken  and  misguided  patriotism;  but  it  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  this  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened project,  and  to  the  government  of  Vely  Pacha 
also ;  and  it  has  created  a  lasting  spirit  of  intolerant 
prejudice  against  any  improvements  that  may  emanate 
from  a  Turkish  governor. 

That  there  has  been  and  still  is  misgovernment  to 
complain  of  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire,  is  patent;  yet  on  the  whole  there  are  few 
people  in  the  Levant  at  the  present  time  more  free 
and  independent,  or  less  taxed  and  oppressed,  than  the 
Greek  community  of  Crete.  But  this  misguided  pre- 
judice and  infatuation,  caused  by  pressure  from  with- 
out and  party  spirit  within,  easily  led  them  into  a 
mistaken  view  of  their  true  interests,  and  brought  to 
a  standstill    also    several  other  social  and  civilizing 
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improvements  contemplated  by  Vely  Pacha — such  as 
the  general  introduction  of  mixed  education,  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  and  the  extension  of  the  cure 
and  sanitary  treatment  of  the  sick.  They  were  blinded 
to  the  fact  that  the  more  the  local  resources  and  in- 
telligence were  developed  by  liberal  cultivation,  the 
more  the  patriotic  hopes  and  interests  of  the  Cretans 
must  be  advanced. 

The  population  of  Crete,  from  the  best  and  most 
reliable  information  I  could  obtain,  for  the  most  part 
derived  from  local  information  and  observation  during 
the  progress  of  the  survey,  I  consider  to  be  about 
210,000,  of  whom  one-third  are  Mussulman. 

The  total  is  estimated  from  the  following  data,  viz. 
that  there  are  in  all  about  800  villages  only  in  which 
the  number  of  families  is  more  than  five  in  each ;  in 
these  the  average,  deduced  from  returns  supplied  by 
reliable  local  authority,  and  confirmed  by  my  own  per- 
sonal observations  over  a  great  part  of  the  island,  is 
not  more  than  about  forty  families  for  each  village. 
This  is  rather  above  than  under  the  average;  and, 
reckoning  each  family  at  five  persons,  this  will  give 
160,000  as  the  rural  population. 

•  The  remaining  50,000  is  made  by  reckoning  the 
towns  of  Candia,  Khania,  and  Retimo  at  35,000,  and 
the  population  scattered  in  monasteries,  hamlets,  and 
farms,  as  well  as  shepherds,  at  15,000  more. 

The  population  has,  however,  been  estimated,  in  a 
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work  recently  published  at  Athens  by  a  Greek  author, 
as  over  300,000.  This  has  been  done  by  enumerating 
the  villages  at  1046,  and  averaging  them  all  at  fifty 
families  each.  But  this  exact  number  of  villages  has 
evidently  been  copied  from  a  work  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  old,  and  is  not  derived  from  modern 
sources.  A  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  villages  is  also 
given,  to  establish  an  apparent  authority  in  the  esti- 
mate and  calculation.  But  I  am  enabled  to  state 
positively,  from  actual  observation,  that  many  of  these 
villages  no  longer  exist;  and  others  are  reduced  to 
mere  farms  or  hamlets,  having  only  one  or  two  families 
to  represent  them ;  yet  they  are  included  in  the  ave- 
rage of  fifty  families  each ! 

Pashley  made  the  population  in  1834  about  130,000  ; 
and  his  opportunities  and  means  of  ascertaining  the 
necessary  information  were  very  good,  as  it  was  done 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  motives  for  exaggerating 
or  diminishing  the  real  numbers  of  either  religion  or 
community. 

The  increase  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  has 
therefore  been,  according  to  our  results,  about  one- 
third  ;  but  by  the  Greek  authority  it  would  be  three- 
fifths  or  two-thirds,  which  is  obviously  an  exaggeration, 
independent  of  the  sources  of  error  already  pointed 
out. 

The  consequent  enumeration  of  the  Greek  element 
at  four-fifths  and  the  Turks  at  only  one-fifth  of  the 
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entire  population,  by  this  Athenian  work,  is  a  misstate- 
ment of  the  facts,  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  both 
parties,  by  exciting  the  one  to  false  hopes  and  fruitless 
demonstrations,  and  possibly  the  other  to  resort  to 
harsher  measures  in  support  of  authority;  for  a  mi- 
nority which  is  led  to  believe  in,  or  is  conscious  of,  its 
weakness  will  often,  amongst  uncivilized  nations,  resort 
to  intimidation  and  terror,  in  order  to  maintain  its 
authority  against  local  disaffection. 

The  demonstration  of  1859  against  Vely  Pacha, 
under  Sfakian  guidance  and  influence,  thus  suddenly 
put  a  check  to  the  social  fellowship  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mahomedans  that  had  previously  existed ; 
for  it  caused  a  great  part  of  the  Turkish  community, 
under  intimidation,  to  fly  from  their  villages  into  their 
fortified  towns  just  as  their  crops  were  ripening,  being 
in  consequence  obliged  to  abandon  them,  as  well  as 
most  of  their  stock,  just  at  the  beginning  of  harvest- 
time  ;  and  Vely  Pacha  was  induced  in  consequence  to 
call  in  the  remainder,  to  prevent  the  revolutionary 
uprising  being  consummated  by  actual  rupture  and 
bloodshed. 

Thus  crowded  within  the  fortresses  and  fortified 
towns  at  the  hottest  season,  and  many  of  the  Turks 
being  without  sufficient  food  and  resources  for  their 
families,  sickness  and  want  spread  amongst  them ;  and, 
becoming  more  and  more  irritated  day  by  day  under 
the  growing  misery  of  their  starving  wives  and  children, 
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whilst  their  crops  were  spoiling  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  open  violence  was 
prevented  and  order  maintained  in  Candia — alarms  or 
panics  frequently  occurring.     Much  credit  is  said  to 
be  due  for  this  to  our  late  highly  respected  Viceconsul, 
Signor  Ittar,  for  his  influence,  exertions,  and  charity 
on  that  occasion,  his  house  having  also  been  filled  in 
all   parts  with  refugees  for  several  weeks.     For,  in 
Candia,  many  Greeks  had  also  fled  to  the  towns  with 
the  Turks.     Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  lowland  Greek 
peasantry  felt   little  interest   in   the   uprising,   well 
knowing  that  they  would  only  suffer  through  it,  by 
the  loss  of  their  trade  and  their  property.     It  was  the 
upland,  the  mountain  patriots  who  originated  and  or- 
ganized the  demonstration,  and  who,  for  about  two 
months,  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  low- 
lands.    They  fed  their  beasts  or  themselves,  for  this 
time,  upon  the  abandoned  stock  and  crops  of  the  Ma- 
homedan,  and  afterwards  upon  that  of  their  compa- 
triots of  the  lowland  villages,  upon  whom  they  quar- 
tered themselves.   Mutual  confidence  was  consequently 
destroyed,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  island  seriously 
checked. 

And  thus  has  Cretan  energy  been  too  often  misdi- 
rected under  the  guidance  of  mistaken  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  its  mountain-inhabitants  and  their  chiefs, 
who,  having  less  to  lose,  or  being  comparatively  secure 
from  losses  and  molestation  within  their  mountain 
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fastnesses,  influence  the  lowlanders  by  the  prestige  of 
their  name  and  the  terror  of  their  lawless  deeds.  The 
name  of  the  Sfakiot  is,  in  consequence,  a  by-word 
amongst  the  lowland  Cretans,  for  talents  perverted, 
and  for  unscrupulous  intrigue,  theft,  and  cruelty. 
Athletic  and  active,  he  stalks  about  the  island  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  either  as  an  itinerant  mer- 
chant or  pedlar,  or  political  disturber,  and  is  feared, 
but  not  respected.  In  stature,  in  activity,  and  hardi- 
hood, he  is  the  counterpart  of  our  Scotch  Highlander, 
and  in  past  days  might  have  resembled  him  in  other 
respects ;  but  now,  in  respect  to  character  and  prin- 
ciples, he  is  the  very  reverse. 

The  blood  of  the  Sfakians  is  undoubtedly  the  purest 
of  all  the  Cretan  race,  its  purity  having  been  preserved 
by  their  mountain  location  and  jealous  clanship,  that 
has  maintained  amongst  them  exclusive  habits  and 
manners,  and  a  dialect,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
which  may  have  descended  from  the  days  of  Minos, 
and  probably  prevented  a  close  admixture  with  either 
Roman  or  Saracen,  Italian  or  Turk,  who  have  severally 
conquered  them.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  lowland 
Cretans,  who  are  naturally  a  mixed  race,  as  may  be  seen 
by  their  features,  their  stature,  and  sometimes  by  their 
names,  more  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  where  the  Venetians  left  a  large  sprinkling 
of  colonists  and  Italian  blood,  to  replace  the  original 
race,  exhausted  by  plague  or  war  in  their  time. 
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The  learned  seem  to  trace  in  the  Sfakian  dialect  an 
affinity  with  the  Doric ;  and  it  was  the  Dorians  who, 
supplanting  the  early  Cretans,  colonized  the  western 
part  of  Crete.  This  dialect  is  more  or  less  common 
also,  among  the  peasantry,  throughout  the  interior  of 
the  island ;  and  as  a  native  Cretan,  M.  Chourmouzes 
Byzantios,  some  years  ago,  in  a  brief  notice  of  some 
parts  of  the  island,  published  a  vocabulary  of  the 
dialect  of  Crete,  I  have  given  it  in  the  Appendix,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  scholar  and  traveller. 

Pashley  says,  in  reference  to  the  Sfakian  dialect,  "  I 
cannot  help  again  noticing  the  peculiarities  of  dialect 
which  characterize  all  the  Sfakians,  especially  the 
women,  and  some  of  which  may  be  considered  as  traces 
of  the  old  Cretan  Doric"  (vol.  ii.  p.  109). 

"  The  frequent  substitution  of  p  for  A,  and  the  for- 
mation with  f  of  a  greater  number  of  aorists  than  is 
found  elsewhere,  are  the  most  striking  of  these  pecu- 
liarities, and  are  likewise  the  most  interesting,  since 
they  are  obviously  derived  from  the  old  language  of 
the  island. 

"  Others  will  be  observed,  such  as  the  frequent  ad- 
dition of  the  final  i  at  the  end  of  past  tenses  and 
words,  which  are  used  by  the  Sfakians  alone  "  (p.  192). 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  provincial  tongue 
of  Crete  that  resembles  the  Tzaconic  corruptions — 
viz.  the  frequent  use  of  ts  or  tz  as  a  prefix  to  the  name 
of  a  place,  or  of  an  ancient  city,  and  which  was  not 
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recognized  by  me  until  I  had  heard  it  applied  in  the 
White  Mountains  over  Khania,  where,  by  a  harsh 
pronunciation  and  fusion  of  the  article  with  the  sub- 
stantive, fcanvpo,  a  plain,  and  embela,  a  vineyard,  be- 
came consequently  tzekampo  and  tsembela  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Therissot  or  any  villager  of  that  part  of 
Crete.  Hence  I  finally  discovered  that,  as  the  name 
of  Lakonia  in  the  Morea  has  apparently  been  cor- 
rupted to  Tzaconia  by  the  vulgar  tongue  of  its  modern 
inhabitants,  as  shown  by  Colonel  Leake,  so  the  names 
of  some  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Crete,  more  particu- 
larly those  in  the  eastern  part,  have  become  changed 
in  a  similar  manner — as  Hierapytna  to  Tzerapetra 
(although  it  was  written  Gerapetra  by  the  Venetians), 
and  as  Itanus  into  Tzetana,  Tsitana,  or  even  Si- 
tana,  Sec. 

The  learned  and  lamented  scholar  Colonel  Leake 
had  pointed  out,  and  given  examples  of,  the  peculiarity 
or  purity  of  the  Cretan  dialect  as  compared  with  the 
other  dialects  of  Greece,  as  early  as  1814,  in  his 
'  Researches  in  Greece '  (p.  64),  wherein  he  says, 
"The  Cretan  dialect  seems  to  have  adopted  much 
fewer  of  its  forms  or  phrases  from  the  Italian  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  its  long  con- 
nexion with  Venice.  With  the  exception  of  some 
provincial  words,  it  seems  to  be  genuine  Hellenic  in  a 
state  of  extreme  corruption ;  or  more  nearly  formed 
into  a  systematic  modern  language,  bearing  the  same 
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relationship  to  Hellenic  that  Italian  bears  to  Latin, 
than  any  of  the  other  dialects  of  Greece." 

Pashley's  university  studies,  subsequently  to  this  re- 
mark of  the  Colonel,  must  therefore  have  prepared 
him  for  the  dialect  and  its  Hellenic  or  Cretan  Doric 
traces,  although  he  seems  surprised  at  its  discovery 
by  him  in  the  Sfakian  Mountains,  and  expresses 
astonishment  that  no  one  else  has  noticed  it !  whereas 
the  Colonel  had,  long  before,  noticed  that  it  was  in 
Crete  where  the  ancient  dialect  was  supposed  to  be 
least  corrupt,  although  it  had  been  so  long  under  the 
Venetians.  This  record  of  the  fact  is  therefore  due 
to  the  late  Colonel  Leake,  that  most  amiable  scholar 
and  remarkable  observer  and  traveller,  whose  loss  I 
deplore  as  a  sincere  friend,  but  whose  memory  I  revere 
as  a  great  and  good  man,  and  whose  reputation  stands 
established  with  the  learned,  for  the  rare  combination 
of  modest  pretensions  with  profound  research. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GNOSSUS ITS    SITE ITS    FEW    REMAINS    AT    PRESENT CAUSE 

OE    THIS THE     LABYRINTH PLUTARCH'S    ACCOUNT    OE    THE 

MINOTAUR   AND    LABYRINTH ANCIENT    TOMBS  AT   GNOSSUS 

ITS  ANCIENT  PORTS  OE  AMNISUS  AND  HERACLEION. 

Gnossus,  the  capital  of  Crete  under  Minos,  was  situ- 
ated about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
the  town  of  Candia. 

Cramer  writes  of  it  as  follows : — "  Gnossus,  the  royal 
city  of  Crete,  was  first  called  Cseratus,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  which  name  attached  also  to  the  small  river 
which  flowed  beneath  its  walls"  (vol.  iii.  p.  476). 
Hesychius  reports  that  this  town  bore  likewise  the 
appellation  of  Tritta ;  but  it  is  to  Minos  that  it  was 
really  indebted  for  its  early  importance  and  splendour. 
That  monarch  is  said  to  have  divided  the  island  into 
three  parts,  in  each  of  which  he  formed  a  large  city ; 
and  fixing  his  residence  at  Gnossus,  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  here  that  Daedalus  cul- 
tivated his  art,  and  planned  the  celebrated  Labyrinth 
that  contained  the  Minotaur,  but  of  which  no  traces 
remained  in  the  time  of  Diodorus. 

It  occupied  no  remarkable  site ;  the  spot  was  not 
characteristic  for  its  strength,  nor  of  striking  appear- 
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ance  like  the  positions  of  the  earliest  Greek  cities  in 
general :  it  stood,  for  the  most  part,  upon  a  low  undu- 
lating plain  between  two  parallel  ravines,  but  termi- 
nating in  two  rather  abrupt  eminences  on  the  south 
and  west,  one  of  which  has  still  vestiges  of  the  walls 
of  a  tower  upon  it,  and  gives  its  Italianized  name  to 
the  small  village  of  Fortezza  lying  over  it,  and  appa- 
rently indicating  the  position  of  one  of  the  exterior 
defences  or  towers  of  the  city  walls,  but  of  a  later  time. 
On  the  north  the  site  of  the  city  was  terminated  by  a 
lower  and  smooth- featured  eminence, — the  city  having 
altogether  a  circuit  of  fully  six  miles  in  extent.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  narrow  and  rocky  ravine, 
with  a  rivulet  that  intersects  the  white  tertiary  free- 
stone and  marls  constituting  the  chief  part  of  the  un- 
dulating ridges  lying  southward  of  the  town  of 
Candia. 

The  hamlet  of  Makri  Teikos,  or  Long  Wall,  is  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  by  the  side 
of  the  rivulet ;  and  although  the  identity  of  the  site  is 
not  to  be  disputed,  as  being  that  of  the  capital  of 
Minos,  which  was  also  a  fine  city  even  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who,  too,  for  a  time  resided  in  it,  yet  the  only 
vestiges  of  Gnossus  at  the  present  time  are  some 
scattered  foundations  and  a  few  detached  masses  of 
masonry  of  the  Roman  time.  The  entire  surface  is 
almost  wholly  cultivated  and  unfenced,  but  throughout 
indicates  the  remains  of  a  dense  city,  from  the  vast 
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quantity  of  stones  and  fragments  of  pottery  that  are 
intermixed  with  the  soil. 

This  is  all  that  at  present  remains  of  Gnossus.  But 
in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  Belli  shows  that  there 
was  still  existing  the  remains  of  a  curiously  constructed 
theatre  or  circus;  the  plan  of  it,  however,  was  not 
sufficiently  distinct,  to  Belli,  to  be  given  in  the  manu- 
script, the  relics  of  which  have  been  recently  published 
by  Mr.  Falkener  in  the  '  Museum  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties.' The  site  of  it  is  now  recognizable  in  the  centre 
of  the  tract ;  and  the  detached  masses  of  masonry  be- 
fore noticed  seem  to  be  the  very  remains  of  the  but- 
tresses of  its  arches  or  vaults. 

The  cause  of  this  great  demolition  and  disappear- 
ance of  its  buildings  and  fragments  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  recent  rising  up  of  so  large  and  so  well  fortified  a 
town  as  Candia  near  it ;  and  within  its  fortifications, 
therefore,  lie  the  chief  relics  of  Gnossus.  The  old  site 
is  still  resorted  to,  and  dug  over,  for  material  for  the 
construction  or  repair  of  any  important  building  within 
Candia  that  may  require  it,  extensive  excavations  being 
sometimes  made  in  search  of  the  foundations  of  its  old 
walls  or  buildings  in  consequence. 

Gnossus  was  celebrated  for  two  monuments : — 
namely,  the  celebrated  Labyrinth  of  Dsedalus,  which 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian  says  was  built  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  fabled  Minotaur ;  and,  according  to  the 
same  author,  the  Tomb  of  Idomeneus,  the  leader  of 
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the  Cretan  heroes  who  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  The 
latter  monument  is  not  described,  however ;  but  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  it  hereafter.  And  in  regard  to  the 
former  (the  Labyrinth),  it  might  seem  to  merit,  to 
some  minds,  the  same  notice  and  the  same  credit  that 
is  due  to  many  of  the  myths  told  of  the  ancients  by 
the  credulous  Sicilian  historian,  in  his  recondite 
dissertations,  from  the  mythology  of  the  heroic 
times. 

The  Labyrinth  of  Crete  is,  however,  now  a  house- 
hold word  with  every  scholar,  having  been  noticed  by 
most  of  the  ancient  authors  who  have  treated  of  the 
fabled  history  of  the  Minotaur  or  of  Crete.  Homer 
is,  however,  silent  upon  it,  unless  the  passage  in  the 
Iliad,  book  II.,  has  reference  to  it,  as  some  think. 
The  early  coins  of  Gnossus,  indeed,  represent  it ;  but 
they  cannot  date  further  back  than  the  6th  or  7th 
century  B.C.,  if  so  early,  and  were  consequently  struck 
when  only  the  tradition  existed  of  such  a  labyrinth ; 
and  how  vague  even  then  was  the  idea  of  this  laby- 
rinth is  shown  by  the  varied  representations  of  it  upon 
these  Cretan  coins — some  representing  its  passages  in 
circular  convolutions,  others  square,  and  also  differ- 
ent in  coins  of  different  times : — 

But  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Theseus,  gives  a  more 
natural  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  Labyrinth 
than  the  story  of  the  mythical  Minotaur,  and  says 
it  was  a  prison  for  the  tributary  youths  of  Athens ; 
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and  he  gives  also  a  common-sense  view  of  the  trne 
origin  of  the  fable  of  the  Minotaur,  in  the  story  of  the 
victory  of  Theseus  over  a  general  of  Minos,  named 
Taurus,  but  of  whom  he  was  jealous  from  his  influ- 
ence, and  in  consequence  desirous  of  getting  rid  of. 
This  notice  of  the  site  of  Gnossus  and  its  Labyrinth  in 
these  pages  would  be  incomplete  without  giving  the 
whole  of  the  extract  from  Plutarch  bearing  upon  it, 
since  it  has  been  overlooked,  but  particularly  as  it  is 
derived  from  earlier  authors,  whom  he  quotes.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Not  long  after,  there  came  the  third  time  from 
Crete  the  collectors  of  the  tribute,  exacted  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion.  Androgeus  being  treacherously  slain 
in  Attica,  a  very  fatal  war  was  carried  on  against  that 
country  by  Minos ;  and  Divine  vengeance  laid  it  waste : 
for  it  was  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence  ;  and  want 
of  water  increased  their  misery.  The  remedy  that 
Apollo  proposed  was,  that  they  should  appease  Minos 
and  be  reconciled  to  him,  whereupon  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  would  cease,  and  their  calamities  come  to  a 
period.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  sent  ambassadors 
with  their  submission,  and,  as  most  writers  agree,  en- 
gaged themselves  by  treaty  to  send  every  ninth  year  a 
tribute  of  seven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins. 
When  these  were  brought  into  Crete,  the  fabulous 
account  informs  us  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth,  or  that,  lost  in  its  mazes 
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and  unable  to  find  the  way  out,  they  perished  there. 

The  Minotaur  was,  Euripides  tells  us, 

'  A  mingled  form,  prodigious  to  behold — 
Half  bull,  half  man!' 

But  Philochorus  says,  the  Cretans  deny  this  and  will 
not  allow  the  Labyrinth  to  have  been  anything  but  a 
prison  which  had  no  other  inconvenience  than  this, 
that  those  who  were  confined  there  could  not  escape ; 
and  Minos  having  instituted  games  in  honour  of  An- 
drogens, the  prize  for  the  victors  was  those  youths  who 
had  been  kept  till  that  time  in  the  Labyrinth.  He 
that  first  won  the  prizes  in  the  games  was  a  person  of 
great  authority  in  the  court  of  Minos,  and  general  of 
his  armies,  named  Taurus,  who,  being  unmerciful  and 
savage  in  his  nature,  treated  the  Athenian  youths  with 
great  insolence  and  cruelty.  And  it  is  plain  that  Aris- 
totle himself,  in  his  account  of  the  Bottisean  govern- 
ment, does  not  suppose  that  the  young  men  were  put 
to  death  by  Minos,  but  that  they  lived,  some  of  them 
to  old  age,  in  servile  employment  in  Crete. 

"  But  Hellanicus  says  that  the  youths  and  virgins 
which  the  city  furnished  were  not  chosen  by  lot,  but 
that  Minos  came  in  person  and  selected  them,  and 
Theseus  before  the  rest,  upon  these  conditions,  that 
the  Athenians  should  furnish  a  vessel,  and  the  young 
men  embark  and  sail  along  with  him,  but  carry  no 
arms,  and  that,  if  they  could  kill  the  Minotaur,  there 
should  be  an  end  of  the  tribute. 
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"  When  Theseus  arrived  in  Crete,  according  to  most 
historians  and  authors,  Ariadne,  falling  in  love  with 
him,  gave  him  a  clue  of  thread,  and  instructed  him 
how  to  pass  with  it  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
Labyrinth.  Thus  assisted,  he  killed  the  Minotaur 
and  then  set  sail,  carrying  off  Ariadne,  together  with 
the  young  men.  Pherecydes  says  that  Theseus  broke 
up  the  keels  of  the  Cretan  ships,  to  prevent  their 
pursuit.  But,  as  Demon  has  it,  he  killed  Taurus, 
Minos's  commander,  who  engaged  him  in  the  harbour 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  sail  out.  Again,  according 
to  Philochorus,  when  Minos  celebrated  the  games  in 
honour  of  his  son,  it  was  believed  that  Taurus  would 
bear  away  the  prizes  in  them  as  formerly ;  and  every 
one  grudged  him  that  honour,  for  his  excessive  power 
and  haughty  behaviour  were  intolerable ;  and  besides, 
he  was  accused  of  too  great  a  familiarity  with  Pa- 
siphae :  therefore,  when  Theseus  desired  the  combat, 
Minos  permitted  it.  In  Crete  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  to  see  the  games ;  and 
Ariadne,  being  present,  was  struck  with  the  person  of 
Theseus,  and  with  his  superior  vigour  and  address  in 
the  wrestling-ring.  Minos  too  was  greatly  delighted, 
especially  when  he  saw  Taurus  vanquished  and  dis- 
graced; and  this  induced  him  to  give  up  the  young 
men  to  Theseus,  and  to  remit  the  tribute."  (Life  of 
Theseus.) 

That  there  was,  therefore,  something  of  a  labyrinth, 
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which  might  serve  as  a  foundation  for  that  which  was 
attributed  to  the  great  master  of  art,  Daedalus,  is  thus 
more  than  simply  probable.  "  What,  then,  do  we  find 
in  Crete  to  explain  it  %  Is  there  a  labyrinth  of  any 
kind]"  is  the  natural  inquiry.  There  is;  yet  not  at 
Gnossus,  but  at  Gortyna ;  and  not  a  building,  but  a 
subterranean  excavation  resembling  a  quarry,  or  more 
properly  the  galleries  of  a  mine,  and  penetrating  ho- 
rizontally, in  labyrinthine  courses,  no  one  knows  how 
far,  into  one  of  the  roots  of  Mount  Ida  lying  behind 
Gortyna,  and  in  which  I  myself  spent  nearly  two 
hours  in  tracing  some  of  its  courses,  as  far  as  they  are 
now  penetrable;  for  the  Cretans  have  long  since 
walled  or  stopped  up  its  inner  and  unknown  extremes, 
so  as  not  to  be  lost  in  its  inner  intricacies. 

And  as  this  is  not  the  Labyrinth  of  Gnossus,  I  shall 
defer  a  more  detailed  description  of  it  until  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  City  of  Gortyna.  "  Where,  then,  was 
the  Labyrinth  of  Gnossus  *?"  will  be  the  natural 
question  still,  as  well  as  "Was  there  also  one  there 
in  confirmation  of  the  traditions  %  "  And  my  answer 
is,  that  probably  there  was,  and  still  exists,  a  similar 
subterranean  quarry  or  labyrinth  in  the  heart  of  the 
adjacent  hills  that  surround  the  site  of  the  capital  of 
Minos ;  for  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  disposition  of 
the  strata  are  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
labyrinthic  quarry  of  Gortyna  is  situated,  being  of  the 
same  geological  formation,  and  the  strata  nearly  hori- 
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zontal  also.  And  there  is,  in  fact,  an  excavation  in 
the  side  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  site  of  Gnossns, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Makri  Teikion  rivulet,  that  is 
said  by  the  natives  to  be  the  entrance  to  extensive 
catacombs,  which,  however,  have  become  choked  up 
by  the  falling  in  of  its  sides,  and  cannot  be  explored. 
The  sides  of  the  cavernous  excavation  have,  indeed, 
several  votive  niches  and  tombs,  and  were  first  noticed, 
in  Walpole's  work,  by  Mr.  Cockerel. 

This  entrance  to  the  supposed  Labyrinth  or  Cata- 
combs of  Gnossus  has  the  same  character  as  that  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Labyrinth  of  Gortyna,  excepting 
that  the  Gnossian  excavations  have  been  used  as  se- 
pulchres, but  whether  originally  or  subsequently  to 
Minos  cannot  be  determined  so  as  to  identify  it  as  the 
true  Labyrinth,  of  which  the  tradition  only  has  existed 
for  twenty-five  centuries. 

Gnossus  had  two  ports,  viz.  Amnisus  and  Hera- 
cleion.  The  former,  a  haven  in  the  time  of  Minos, 
was  said  to  have  been  situated  opposite  Dia  (Cramer, 
vol.  iii.  p.  369).  This  undoubtedly  points  out  its  site 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kartero,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
city,  where  a  rocky  point  still  affords  some  shelter 
against  the  prevailing  north-west  wind  and  sea,  and 
where  the  river  is  also  still  deep  within  its  natural 
bar,  and  would  admit  the  craft  of  those  days  to  be 
easily  hauled  into  it.  The  bay,  too,  must  have  been 
somewhat  deeper,  and  thus  afforded  more  shelter,  in 
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the  time  of  Minos  than  now,  since  it  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  alluvial  plain,  and  shore,  from 
the  debris  brought  down  by  the  river. 

Pliny  says  that  a  city  called  Matium,  as  well  as 
the  river  Amnisus,  were  both  situated  opposite  Dia ; 
and  the  site  of  a  small  town  exists  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  and  plain.  The  vestiges 
of  the  city  upon  the  eminence  are  now,  however,  in- 
significant, and  chiefly  of  late  date.  Nevertheless  this 
must  have  been  the  site  of  Matium,  instead  of  its 
having  been  at  Candia  as  Pashley  argues  with  his 
usual  learning ;  and  as  Matium  as  well  as  the  port  of 
Amnisus  were  also  said  by  Pliny  (whom  he  quotes  in 
the  discussion)  to  be  opposite  Dia,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  this  fact  defeats  his  reasoning ;  for  it  is 
only  as  thus  identified  in  the  river  Kartero  and  the 
hill  of  Palaio  Kastro,  within  the  same  bay,  that  the 
river  Amnisus,  as  well  as  Matium,  can  be  recognized 
as  being  both  opposite  to  Dia.  The  other  haven  of 
Gnossus,  viz.  Heracleion,  must  therefore  have  been  at 
Candia,  where  the  vestiges  of  its  old  moles,  upon 
which  the  Venetians  formed  the  present  port,  clearly 
identify  it ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  Matium  as 
Pashley  supposes.  Besides,  Matium  is  not  noticed  as 
a  port  as  well  as  city  by  any  author. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GNOSSUS  AN  EARLY  SEAT  OF  ART  AND  LEARNING  BEFORE  GREECE 

SCULPTURE  BY  D^DALUS SUBSEQUENT  CELEBRITY  OF  CRETAN 

ART ITS    COINS    REMARKABLE    FOR   ART   AND  FOR  THEIR  IM- 
PERFECT SURFACE  AND  FORM EMINENT  CRETAN  SCULPTORS 

A    CRETAN  VENUS A    CRETAN   HEAD  OF    ZEUS LEONARDO    DA 

VINCI'S  PICTUEE. 

Having  in  the  previous  chapters  dwelt  sufficiently 
upon  what  remains  of  Gnossus  and  its  ancient  ports, 
I  am  induced  briefly  to  refer  to  its  power  under  Minos, 
the  wise  founder  of  the  city,  and  its  influence  also 
towards  the  development  of  art  and  social  improve- 
ment in  Greece,  before  I  proceed  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  its  neighbouring  cities  and  country.  For 
at  Gnossus,  as  the  capital  of  the  island,  commerce, 
education,  art,  and  social  law  seem  to  have  attained  a 
comparatively  high  state  of  advancement  under  its 
wise  lawgiver  and  king,  from  the  respect  with  which 
they  were  referred  to  by  the  earlier  authors,  who  tell 
us  that  the  Cretans  under  Minos  were  early  trained 
to  arms  and  hardships,  and  had  to  learn  their  letters, 
as  well  as  certain  pieces  of  music,  as  a  necessary  part 
of  their  education. 

The  laws  of  Crete,  by  Minos,  were  thus  considered 
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to  be  the  model  of  the  more  celebrated  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus.  It  was  from  Daedalus  and  his  successors  in 
Crete  that  Greece  improved  her  art  and  taste;  and 
even  several  centuries  afterwards  (b.c.  596)  we  find 
that  the  Athenians  sent  to  Gnossus  for  its  poet  and 
sage,  Epimenides,  to  purify  their  city,  that,  by  his 
skill  in  the  mystic  rites  and  the  learning  peculiar  to 
the  age,  he  might  free  them  from  the  plague  they 
then  suffered  from,  and  which,  they  had  learnt  from 
the  oracle  they  consulted,  would  not  cease  until  it 
had  been  so  purified. 

Crete  was  thus  apparently  a  school  of  art  and 
learning  in  later  times,  as  it  had  been  in  that  of 
Minos ;  and  in  spite  of  its  intestine  troubles  amongst 
rival  republics  into  which  it  became  divided  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  bad  character  given  of  the  Cretans 
at  this  time  by  Epimenides  for  lying  and  levity,  Crete 
seems  to  have  been  still  an  early  cradle  for  the  arts 
and  learning,  forming  the  stepping-stone  or  link  be- 
tween the  conventional  condition  of  art  in  Egypt  and 
its  extension  and  purer  cultivation  and  development 
in  Greece,  as  the  natural  result  of  its  situation,  its 
naval  power,  and  its  command  of  the  commerce  of 
these  seas  at  that  time.  For  at  the  Trojan  war  it 
numbered  nearly  as  many  ships  as  the  fleet  brought 
by  Agamemnon  himself;  and  we  are  told  that  when 
Battus  was  ordered,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  colo- 
nize Cyrene  with  Greeks,  he  went  first  to  Crete  for  a 
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pilot  for  that  dreaded  coast  of  Libya,  and  obtained 
one  from  Itanus. 

To  Daedalus,  the  father  of  Cretan  art  under  Minos, 
has  also  been  attributed  the  origination  of  the  first 
departure  from  the  mummy-like,  conventional,  still- 
life  form  generally  given  to  figures  previous  to  his 
time,  by  separating  their  legs,  and  the  consequent 
introduction  of  motion  and  action  to  the  figure ;  and 
whether  Daedalus  was  a  man  or  a  myth,  as  some  as- 
sume, it  was  at  Gnossus,  according  to  the  writings  of 
all,  that  the  school  of  art,  under  the  mythical  name, 
was  planted  and  flourished.  And  it  was  even  asserted 
that  to  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Talos,  is  due  the  in- 
vention of  the  saw,  the  plough,  and  potter's  wheel 
(but  that  Daedalus  slew  him  out  of  jealousy  of  the 
superior  talent  thus  shown  by  his  sister's  son),  and 
that  his  own  son  Icarus,  on  his  attempted  flight  from 
Crete  with  wings  that  were  attached  only  by  wax, 
soaring  too  high,  too  near  the  sun,  fell  into  the 
Icarian  sea  in  consequence — as  the  poetic  indication 
of  the  end  of  undue  ambition  and  weakness.  And 
as  even  a  masterly  picture  is  the  more  appreciated 
by  the  effect  of  the  gilded  frame  that  contains  it, 
so  does  fiction  in  which  there  is  some  fragment 
of  fact  as  well  as  moral  give  an  appreciating  in- 
terest to  every  tale,  and  to  every  scene  connected 
with  it. 

The  fact,  then,  that  Gnossus  was  one  of  the  earlier 
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seats  for  the  development  and  cultivation  of  art, 
science,  and  education,  and  of  social  laws  on  the  basis 
of  liberty  and  equality  of  rights,  will  give  its  due  in- 
terest to  the  locality  and  neighbourhood,  without  a 
compromise  of  any  one's  political  opinions  and  creed 
in  feeling  it.  For  the  art  thus  early  planted  in  Crete 
was  evidently  retained  long  in  the  island,  as  we  see 
by  its  coins ;  and  from  them  we  find  that  its  school 
was  peculiarly  its  own,  both  for  excellence  and  taste ; 
for  there  exists  such  a  remarkably  high  style  of  pic- 
torial art  in  the  representations  of  animals,  figures, 
and  nature  upon  some  of  those  coins  that  were  struck 
by  several  of  the  cities  of  this  part  of  Crete,  as  to  be 
highly  admired  by  all  numismatists,  although  they 
are  singularly  deficient  of  the  care  and  knowledge  of 
form  and  surface  necessary  for  the  proper  display  of 
the  high  taste  and  school  of  art  which  they  show  to 
have  existed  in  Crete  down  to  a  late  period.  But  the 
following  names  have  been  noted  by  ancient  authors, 
as  eminent  for  sculpture  in  Crete : — viz.,  Chirisophus 
for  a  gilt  statue  of  Apollo,  time  unknown ;  Chersi- 
phron  of  Gnossus,  B.C.  777  ;  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis,  B.C. 
570  :  eminent  sculptors  in  marble — Acestor  of  Gnos- 
sus, B.C.  450  ;  Amphion  of  Gnossus,  B.C.  430. 

The  general  estimation  of  Cretan  art  by  the  an- 
cients, and  the  many  names  of  eminent  sculptors  that 
Crete  has  produced  from  the  days  of  Daedalus,  induce 
a  feeling  of  regret,  therefore,  that  no  particular  monu- 
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ment  or  statue  has  been  mentioned  by  any  author  as 
worthy  of  special  admiration.  But  this  is  nevertheless 
no  criterion  that  it  did  not  possess  many  fine  works 
of  art;  for  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Milo,  be- 
tween which  and  Crete  there  was  doubtless  anciently 
a  close  communication  and  family  connexion,  as  now, 
there  has  been  discovered  within  the  last  half-century 
that  most  justly  celebrated  statue  the  "Venus  of 
Milo,"  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  many  representa- 
tions of  the  goddess ;  but  yet  of  the  existence  of  this 
masterpiece  nothing  was  known  until  it  was  acci- 
dentally found;  and  this  little  isle  was  the  last  to 
be  suspected  to  be  possessed  of  such  a  relic  of  ancient 
Greek  art.  The  sculptor  is  consequently  unknown, 
except  from  conjecture ;  but  from  its  close  proximity 
to  Crete  there  is  a  possibility  that,  if  it  did  not  come 
from  there,  its  design  and  style  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Cretan  school. 

The  Venus  represented  here  is  from  Crete.  It  was 
found  at  Gnossus  some  few  years  ago,  and  came  into 
my  possession  soon  after. 

It  was  discovered  without  the  head,  which  was  for- 
tunately found  afterwards  some  200  yards  from  it; 
and  the  figure,  when  found,  was  so  encrusted  with  a 
thick  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  hard  as  the 
marble  itself,  that  the  merit  of  the  little  statuette  was 
not  fully  seen.  It  is  about  2  feet  in  height ;  but  the 
top  of  the  head  was  sliced  off  obliquely  on  the  back 
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part,  and  evidently  done  subsequently  to  its  finish,  so 
as  to  make  it  fit  into  some  niche  or  recess.  By  long, 
patient  labour  the  incrustation  was  at  length  cleared 
off,  and  the  polished  surface  of  the  figure  restored  with- 
out injury,  except  where  previously  worn ;  and  then 
its  great  beauty,  as  a  probable  copy  of  some  admired 
work  of  a  great  master,  was  made  apparent. 

As  a  nude  Venus  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  taste, 
some  might  be  induced  to  consider  it  to  be  a  copy  of 
some  unknown  work  of  Praxiteles,  of  which  he  was 
said  to  have  made  many  besides  the  celebrated  Venus 
of  Cnidus,  the  exact  design  and  position  of  the  hands 
of  which,  it  seems,  is  not  known  with  certainty ;  but 
one  of  its  characteristics  was  the  high  finish  of  the 
back  of  the  figure,  so  that  it  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  an  open  temple  that  it  might  be  viewed  all  round : 
and  such  is  also  the  characteristic  of  this  little  sta- 
tuette ;  the  back  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

There  are  apparently  several  bronze  copies  of  it  in 
the  British  and  other  Museums,  which  show  that 
there  existed  somewhere  a  much-admired  original  as 
a  statue  or  statuette  of  some  great  master.  Although 
these  copies  differ  in  a  slight  degree,  according  to  the 
ignorance  or  fancy  of  the  local  artist,  the  common 
attitude  of  all  identifies  them  as  intended  for  some 
reputed  original  somewhere.  A  copy  in  marble,  but 
headless  and  of  very  inferior  art,  was  also  found 
amongst  the  Cyrene  marbles. 
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In  this  statuette,  the  goddess  is  represented  as 
having  just  come  out  of  her  bath,  and  in  the  act  of 
tying  up  the  sandal  of  her  left  foot ;  and  although  a 
very  difficult  attitude  to  represent,  from  the  necessarily 
half-turned  and  bent  position  of  the  body  and  yet 
with  the  head  erect,  it  is  marvellously  wrought  not- 
withstanding*. 

The  style  is  of  the  attenuated  school  of  figure  pecu- 
liar to  a  certain  early  period  of  Greek  art  and  taste. 
The  perfect  grace  and  easy  pose,  the  modest  and  beau- 
tiful expression,  and  the  different  position  given  to  the 
arm  and  hand,  to  that  usual  with  all  nude  figures  of 
Venus  known  to  us,  will  naturally  strike  the  admira- 
tion, and  greatly  enhance  its  appreciation  as  a  work  of 
the  most  chaste  and  delicate  conception  and  beauty, 
and  of  the  purest  taste  for  the  representation  of  so 
difficult  a  subject  as  that  of  the  Creator's  most  perfect 
work,  the  human  figure. 

In  contemplating  any  fine  work  of  art  from  a 
master  mind,  we  are  led  into  various  trains  of  re- 
flection; and  one  naturally  first  desires  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  genius,  and  his  history  and  birth,  and 
then  to  dwell  upon  the  labour  of  thought  and^time 
devoted  to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  and  its  pa- 
tient manipulation  by  the  masterly  brush  or  chisel 

*  The  left  arm  of  the  Venus  is  wanting.  It  was  thrown  back 
to  rest  upon  the  pedestal  the  figure  is  leaning  against,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, is  not  missed  in  a  front  view. 
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until  complete.  And  how  often  is  it  that,  when  so 
completed,  the  mind  that  has  wrought  it  into  perfec- 
tion dwells  least  upon  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
his  work,  and,  with  the  last  dash  of  his  poetic  pen  or 
brush,  or  the  final  touch  of  his  chisel,  casts  aside  the 
long  labour  of  love,  and  sighs  for  a  new  conception, 
whilst  we  are  never  tired  of  admiring  the  great  work 
and  the  genius  of  the  man  that  made  it. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  master  minds  will 
often  have  the  same  conception  of  design,  with  the 
same  idea  and  aim.  Thus  the  sculptor  and  painter 
may  sometimes  both  produce  the  same  expression 
of  features,  and  design  of  form,  for  the  same  ideal 
subject. 

There  is  no  more  common  representation  of  Greek 
masterly  conception  than  that  of  the  head  of  Zeus, 
either  upon  ancient  coins  or  of  statues  and  statuettes, 
all  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  copies  of  the  great  statue  of 
the  god  by  Phidias. 

Zeus  was,  however,  of  special  veneration  in  Crete, 
which,  as  the  isle  of  his  birth,  in  ancient  mythology, 
must  have  had  many  statues  and  statuettes  of  the  god. 
One  little  head  of  Zeus,  which  I  obtained  in  Crete, 
always  impressed  me  with  admiration,  from  the  ma- 
jesty, benignity,  and  serenity  of  its  expression;  and 
when  contemplating  it,  I  was  struck  with  the  im- 
pression that  in  it  I  recognized  a  striking  similarity 
with  the  celebrated  head  of  our  Lord  in  Leonardo  da 
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Vinci's  "  Last  Supper,"  but  with  this  difference,  that 
his  was  a  youthful  representation  of  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  the  features  of  their  God  of  gods,  Zeus. 

It  is  thus  probable  that  to  some  admired  head  of 
the  god,  seen  by  him,  Da  Vinci  owed  the  conception  of 
that  beautiful  countenance — intended  for  the  Saviour, 
and  celebrated  as  the  masterpiece  of  his  almost  pe- 
rished picture  at  Milan. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  great  painter's 
head  was  a  conception  of  his  own;  yet  I  cannot  but 
repeat  that,  from  a  study  of  the  face  and  expression  of 
this  little  head,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  Da 
Vinci's  is  a  copy  of  that  of  the  Greek  Zeus  as  con- 
ceived in  youth,  or  rather  the  commencement  of  man- 
hood ;  whilst  the  Greek  heads  of  Zeus  naturally  repre- 
sent him  in  its  maturity  and  strength,  with  a  profuse 
beard  to  indicate  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MOUNT    IUKTAS,    THE    BURIAL-PLACE    OF    ZEUS  ;     ROUTE    TO     IT 

TURKISH     MONASTERY  —  THREE     DERVISHES  VIEW      FROM 

MOUNT     IUKTAS RHAUCUS TALLET    OF    ARKHANES  ITS 

HOSPITABLE   INHABITANTS — TRANQUIL    NIQHTS  ;    THEIR  TREA- 
CHERY TO  THE  TRAVELLER. 

There  will  be  a  natural  desire,  with  those  who  have 
been  able  to  follow  my  reasonings  and  narrative  thus 
far,  to  know  something  of  the  features  of  the  locality, 
which  favoured  its  selection  by  Minos.  And  the  idea 
which  a  glance  at  the  map  naturally  gives  of  the  rea- 
son is,  the  convenience  of  its  central  position.  But 
that  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  its  only  or  its  chief 
reason ;  for  nature  had  otherwise  favoured  this  central 
position  of  Crete,  by  its  many  fertile  valleys  and 
plains,  its  richness  of  soil,  and  its  comparatively  mo- 
derate elevation — thus  combining  facility  of  communi- 
cation and  a  salubrity  of  atmosphere  rarely  found  over 
so  large  a  district  in  any  other  island. 

This  central  part  of  Crete,  which  comprised  several 
other  cities  of  Minos,  viz.  Lyttus,  Lycastus,  Gortyna, 
and  Phsestus,  and  has  an  area  of  twenty  miles,  is  a 
hilly  but  low  district  that  lies  between  the  bases  of 
the  two  central  mountains  of  Crete,  Ida  and  Lasethe 
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or  Lassete,  which  mountains  are  respectively  over 
8000  and  7000  feet  in  elevation,  whilst  this  depressed 
or  lower  district  intermediate  between  them  is  not 
more  than  2500  feet  in  any  part  except  one,  namely, 
a  conspicuous  conical  mount  that  rises  nearly  in  its 
centre,  at  about  six  miles  south  of  Candia,  and  called 
by  the  natives  Iuktas. 

Iuktas  is  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
mountain  that  was  held  in  great  sanctity  by  the  an- 
cient Cretans,  and  even  long  after  the  Christian  era ; 
for  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  "  God  of  men,"  of  Jupiter  himself;  and 
the  myths  and  mysteries  of  that  superstition  and 
religion,  which  Christianity  finally  swept  away,  long 
held  this  spot  in  special  veneration.  And  although 
it  is  a  mere  hill,  as  compared  with  the  lofty  Ida  that 
directly  overlooks  it,  its  form  and  its  isolation  amidst 
lower  land  give  it  a  striking  appearance  from  all 
sides,  especially  in  the  approach  to  Candia  by  sea, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  view  given  in  the  frontis- 
piece. 

Pashley  visited  this  mountain  in  1838;  and  as  I 
now  thus  tread  upon  the  footsteps  of  a  scholar  who 
has  described  it  and  the  few  remains  that  he  found 
there,  and  who  regarded  it  as  the  site  of  the  sepulchre, 
or  rather  states  that  it  was  anciently  so  regarded  and 
venerated,  I  shall  quote  his  enthusiastic  words.  "  I 
now  stand,"  says  Pashley,  "  upon  the  spot  on  which 
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Zeus  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest  from  all  celestial  and 
terrestrial  cares,  and  which  was  so  celebrated  for  so 
many  ages.  The  testimony  of  a  long  series  of  ancient 
and  ecclesiastical  authors  proves  fully  and  distinctly 
that  the  tomb  remained  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
veneration  to  the  Cretans  from  an  early  period  until 
after  the  age  of  Constantine." 

The  spot  thus  spoken  of  by  the  above  traveller  has 
some  few  Cyclopean  foundations,  at  a  small  cavern 
situated  upon  the  northern  brow  of  the  mountain, 
which  has  two  summits,  lying  nearly  north  and  south 
of  each  other,  and  nearly  of  equal  elevation.  They 
are  distant  about  a  mile  apart;  so  that  from  the  sea 
they  appear  as  one  sharp  peak,  but  from  east  and 
west  the  hill  has  a  saddle-backed  form,  bare,  rugged, 
and  grey  (the  characteristic  colour  of  all  cliffy  and 
naked  rocks  of  limestone),  especially  on  its  east  and 
west  faces.  The  hill  is  an  insular  mass  of  hippuritic 
limestone  rising  out  of  the  surrounding  strata  of 
tertiary  marls  and  whitish-yellow  limestone. 

As  a  spot,  then,  that  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  Pagan  worshippers,  of  a  late  as  well  as  an  early 
period,  with  something  of  the  reverence  that  Mecca  is 
held  in  by  the  Mahomedan,  and  Jerusalem  by  the 
Christian,  I  am  induced  to  dwell  upon  the  way  to  it,  re- 
commending a  visit  to  the  mountain  by  every  traveller 
to  this  part  of  Crete,  from  its  easy  accessibility  from 
the  town  of  Candia,   and  the   command  of  view  he 
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will  obtain  over  the  surrounding  country,  more  than 
from  the  interest  he  perhaps  will  feel  in  the  few  old 
stones  to  be  seen  there,  either  of  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Jupiter  or  of  the  habitations  for  the  priests  that 
guarded  its  sanctity. 

The  way  to  the  mountain,  after  leaving  Candia,  is 
through  the  half  Turkish  and  half  Greek  village  of 
Phortetsa,  over  Gnossus,  whence  can  again  be  obtained 
a  glance  down  upon  the  undulating  ground  under  it 
to  the  east — the  site  of  this  once  important  and  inter- 
esting old  city.  But  now  how  different  the  aspect,  to 
what  it  was  then! — either  green  with  the  luxuriant 
crops  of  corn  that  year  by  year  grow  from  the  fertile 
soil  that  has  accumulated  upon  its  remains,  or  brown 
from  the  debris  of  stones  and  rubbish  that  form  its 
surface  when  the  crop  is  removed  and  the  summer's 
sun  has  baked  it.  The  remains  of  an  old  rough- 
paved  Venetian  road  are  occasionally  met  with  as  we 
ascend  the  brow  of  the  ridge  from  Phortetsa,  which 
our  sagacious  mules  generally  avoid  by  following  a 
deep,  well-trodden  rut  they  have  worn  by  its  sides, 
to  avoid  its  slipperiness  and  shock  to  their  feet ;  for 
every  stone  seems  turned  the  wrong  side  upwards. 

In  about  an  hour  and  three-quarters'  ride  from  the 
town,  we  reach  the  foot  of  Mount  Iuktas ;  but  as  it 
is  not  accessible  from  this  point,  our  muleteer  tells 
us  we  must  proceed  to  the  south  extreme,  and  ascend 
to  it  from  over  the  village  of  Arkhanes  or  Arkhanais ; 
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to  do  which  we  turn  towards  a  narrow  valley  that 
runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain. 

But,  before  reaching  this  valley,  we  passed  near  a 
somewhat  substantial  but  solitary  building  upon  the 
ridge-brow  leading  up  to  Iuktas  from  Phortetsa,  and 
which  my  guides  pointed  out  as  being  a  Turkish 
monastery  for  a  certain  sect  of  dervishes,  accompany- 
ing the  communication  with  a  muttering  of  some  word 
of  contempt,  and  with  a  curse  upon  the  race.  In 
turning  off  the  road  into  a  path  that  leads  to  the 
monastery,  which,  in  spite  of  my  guides'  disinclina- 
tion, I  was  desirous  of  approaching,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  three  young  dervishes,  who  were  seated  in  a  se- 
cluded position  under  a  rock,  and  apparently  where 
they  could  receive  the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays  upon 
their  features  during  a  devotional  reverie, — the  prin- 
cipal object  of  which,  however,  seemed  to  be  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  that  tanning  of  their  features  and  skin 
for  which  the  mendicant  dervish  of  the  East  is  remark- 
able. It  thus  was  apparently  a  part  of  their  training 
or  education  for  the  obtaining  a  complexion  of  the 
skin,  as  a  professional  requisite  to  the  exercise  of 
their  craft  and  calling;  and  I  frequently  observed 
afterwards,  during  my  stay  in  Crete,  one  of  the  three  so 
sitting  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  day,  under  the 
hottest  wall,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  town,  with 
breast  and  face  bared  to  the  sun's  bronzing  influence, 
and  with  composed  features,  indicative  of  the  most 
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perfect  absorption,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  mind  and  aim ;  nothing  distracted  him.  "  Allah 
is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet,  and  I  am  his 
devout  disciple,"  seemed  to  be  the  all-absorbing  sen- 
timent on  these  occasions.  And  thus  as  the  three 
young  dervishes  faced  the  mountain  that  had  been 
so  venerated  in  the  days  of  Paganism,  as  well  as  the 
midday  sun,  the  idea  could  hardly  help  arising  in  my 
mind,  that  the  situation  of  the  monastery  might  have 
been  chosen  from  some  tradition  of  its  sacredness 
relative  to  the  tomb  of  the  God  of  gods. 

Places  of  religious  sanctity,  of  any  time  and  people, 
always  retain  a  certain  special  interest  attached  to 
them ;  and  thus  it  is  natural  that  the  superstition  of 
one  creed  should  in  some  degree  become  absorbed  in 
the  superstitions  of  another  that  succeeds  it,  especially 
such  as  those  of  some  of  the  sects  of  Mahomedan 
dervishes.  Hence  some  are  disposed  to  recognize 
in  their  religious  dance  a  relic  of  the  "  Pyrrhic 
dance"  of  the  Greeks.  And  this  reminds  me  that 
the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  called  the  Cretan  dance.  So 
also  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  other  deities  has  fre- 
quently been  changed,  in  those  localities,  to  that  of 
the  prophets  or  saints  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  thus 
the  chapel  replaces  the  shrine,  or  the  church  the 
temple.  And  it  appears  from  Pashley's  researches  in 
reference  to  the  Tomb  of  Zeus,  that  it  continued  to 
be  venerated  in  Crete  until  the  Theodosian  perse- 
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cution  of  the  heathens,  in  the  fourth  century,  put  a 
stop  to  the  worship  of  the  old  deities  by  the  Cretans. 

Quitting  then  the  Turkish  monastery,  we  enter  the 
narrow  and  stony  ravine  that  leads  to  the  open  valley 
of  Apano,  or  the  upper  Arkhanais,  at  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Iuktas,  pitching  my  tent  near  a  small 
cottage,  amidst  the  nourishing  vineyards  for  which  the 
Arkhanais  district  is  somewhat  noted  from  the  quality 
of  the  wine  they  produce.  The  vines  extend  over 
the  upper  part  of  two  valleys,  called  the  upper  and 
lower  Arkhanais,  and  contain  within  them  two  scat- 
tered villages  of  the  same  name,  their  inhabitants 
being  nearly  all  Christian,  and  amounting  to  nearly 
300  families.  The  Venetians  conveyed  water  to 
Candia  from  here  by  an  aqueduct ;  and  the  fountain 
whence  it  came  has  an  inscription  to  commemorate 
this  public  benefit  to  the  town,  by  Morosini,  its  last 
proconsul,  and  defender,  before  its  surrender  to  the 
Turks. 

Mount  Iuktas  is  easiest  ascended  from  the  head  of 
the  Arkhanais  valley :  for  the  southern  summit  of  the 
mount  has  a  Greek  chapel  upon  it ;  and  a  mule-track, 
zigzag  and  steep,  in  consequence  leads  to  it  from  the 
valley.  We  ascend  the  mount  therefore  by  it,  and 
enjoy  the  fine  view  its  summit  commands,  more  than 
having  our  curiosity  gratified  in  seeing  the  old  foun- 
dations and  stones  upon  its  northern  brow  which 
Pashley  recognizes  as  the  site  of  the  sacred  Tomb  of 
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Zeus.  But  if  a  contrary  opinion  may  be  allowed  to 
be  entertained  by  any  one,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  the  venerated  spot  was  more  probably 
where  the  chapel  now  stands,  since  it  is  the  most 
commanding  as  well  as  highest  point ;  and  the  sanctity 
which  is  still  attached  to  it  being  derived  from  the 
pre-existence  of  an  older  chapel  (the  present  being  a 
recently  restored  one),  seems  to  favour  this  view; 
while  local  tradition  is  as  much  in  support  of  the 
latter  site,  instead  of  the  Cyclopean  remains  on  the 
slope  of  the  northern  summit;  and  some  ancient 
fragments  that  belong  to  an  early  Greek  building 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  a  temple  or  tomb  upon  it. 
The  view  the  hill  commands  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  antiquarian  traveller  also,  since  it  overlooks  the 
territories  and  sites  of  the  two  early  Cretan  cities  of 
Rhaucus  and  Lycastus;  the  former  of  which  I  am 
induced  to  recognize  in  two  remarkable  craggy  peaks 
which  he  will  see  about  two  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Iuktas,  called  Khani  Kastelli,  as  also  Rocca.  The 
abruptness  of  the  rise  surrounding  these  two  peaks, 
with  the  connecting  plateau  between  them,  gives  to 
the  spot  considerable  natural  strength  and  conve- 
nience for  a  city.  The  remains  now  upon  it  are 
mainly  those  of  the  middle-age  Fortress  of  Temenos, 
which  was  built  by  the  Greek  emperor  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  in  961,  after  he  had  expelled  the  first  Ma- 
homedan  settlers,  the  Saracens,  from  Crete. 
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Pashley,  however,  supposes  Khani  Kastelli  to  have 
been  the  small  city  of  Thenae ;  and  that  Ehouca  was 
situated  at  or  near  Agios  Myro,  on  the  ridge  near  the 
foot  of  Ida. 

I  am  induced,  however,  to  believe  that  the  name 
Rocca,  sometimes  applied  to  it,  is  a  relic  of  its  ancient 
name,  and  not  simply  an  indication  of  its  rocky  cha- 
racter, as  Pashley  presumes.  Local  tradition  also 
confirms  my  opinion,  as  does  also  the  name  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Roucani,  as  that  has  a  still 
nearer  resemblance  to  Rhaucus, — Roucani  Kastelli 
(now  abbreviated  into  Khani-Kastelli)  meaning  the 
Castle  of  Roucani,  or  of  Rhaucus. 

Rhaucus  was  at  one  time  a  city  of  some  importance 
as  a  republic,  since  we  find  that  the  Gortynians  gave 
to  it  the  territory  of  the  Lyctians  after  their  destruc- 
tion of  that  city  by  a  surprise  (Cramer,  iii.  390).  But 
it  is  curious  to  find  upon  its  coins  the  emblems  of  a 
coast-city,  which  no  author  has  supposed  it  to  have 
been;  for  the  trident  and  Poseidon  are  the  legends 
upon  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  its  coins :  and  these 
exist  in  silver  and  copper,  and  are  large  in  size,  but 
not  numerous ;  indeed  they  are  rather  rare  than  com- 
mon. 

With  this  brief  notice  of  Rhaucus,  in  support  of  its 
identification  at  Khani  Kastelli,  I  will  return  to 
Arkhanais,  and  take  Lycastus,  the  other  city  founded 
by  Minos  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  journeying  east- 
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ward  towards  the  more  important  city  of  Lyttus,  or 
Lyctus,  as  sometimes  written. 

Arkhanais  is  one  of  those  upland  valleys  or  basins 
that  nature  has  scattered  here  and  there,  as  an  oasis  of 
fertility  and  richness,  throughout  the  island.  Possess- 
ing the  charm  of  seclusion  and  of  luxuriance,  an 
imagined  tranquillity  and  repose  to  all  who  live  within 
them  is  the  feeling  that  first  strikes  a  stranger  on 
beholding  these  retreats;  more  especially  if  he  be 
wearied  from  his  journey  and  the  heat  of  a  southern 
sun.  For,  the  body  wanting  repose,  as  soon  as  it 
can  obtain  it,  the  mind  of  man  often  sympathizes 
in  unison,  and  then  lights  his  fancy  with  an  imagined 
heaven  of  peace  with  all  around  him — but  which,  his 
experience  of  the  world  at  other  moments  will  teach 
him,  is  but  vanity,  and  which,  a  closer  association  with 
the  fifty  or  sixty  families  that  chance  to  occupy  the 
place  shows  him,  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  For  little 
minds  and  large  jealousies,  little  faults  as  well  as  large 
misrepresentations,  will  be  found  to  have  destroyed  the 
existence  of  that  supposed  tranquillity  where  nature 
seems  to  have  placed  so  many  advantages  to  pro- 
mote it. 

We  pitched  our  tent  near  a  small  Greek  cottage 
upon  one  of  these,  at  the  invitation  of  the  family  who 
inhabited  it,  who  deemed  themselves  honoured  by  our 
doing  so,  and  by  our  accepting  their  hospitality  in  do- 
nations of  fruit  and  eggs.     A  serene  summer's  evening 
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brought  many  neighbours  around  our  tent.  Some 
smoked ;  some  played  with  beads ;  and  all  talked — 
some  in  reference  to  the  prospective  crops,  and  others 
of  the  blight  amongst  the  vineyards;  but  there  was 
still  a  strong  feeling  and  thought  with  all,  that  occa- 
sionally would  break  forth  from  the  minds  of  the  most 
earnest  or  the  least  discreet :  it  was  that  which  ever 
rankles  in  the  heart  of  a  Cretan  Greek,  viz.  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  some  day  freed  from  the  govern- 
ment of  their  present  masters. 

But,  as  I  could  not  tell  them  a  word  regarding  such 
a  hope,  silence  was  my  best  policy,  although  my  sym- 
pathy in  their  naturally  patriotic  wish  might  have 
been  strongly  with  them.  A  fair  damsel,  too,  would 
sometimes  lend  her  voice  to  the  hope — that  is,  if  she 
were  married  and  her  husband  present ;  but  even  her 
efforts  at  feminine  eloquence  and  persuasion,  necessa- 
rily, failed  to  extort  any  such  hope  or  opinion  from  me ; 
and  thus  one  by  one  the  party  stole  away  to  their  own 
domiciles,  and  we  were  at  length  alone  in  ours  and  to 
the  stillness  of  the  night  that  succeeded.  For  all 
nature  was  soon  hushed  in  slumber  and  silence, 
excepting  the  melancholy  and  monotonous  too,  and 
the  occasional  coo-coo-vaie  of  the  little  Athenian  Owl, 
that  was  perched  upon  a  neighbouring  olive-tree  and 
thus  repeating  in  the  latter  sounds,  as  the  Cuckoo  does 
with  us,  the  very  name  he  is  commonly  known  by 
amongst    the    modern    Greeks.      How    quiet    is    the 
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serenity  of  a  calm  Levantine  night  in  such  a  mountain 
retreat!  and  how  enjoyable  is  this  serenity !  For  the 
air  then  reigns  still  as  death,  and  all  nature  seems 
hushed  into  repose  and  peace — not  a  breath  moving  a 
leaf  to  produce  a  rustle,  and  not  a  cloud  in  motion,  or 
even  visible,  to  obscure  the  tiniest  little  star  to  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye.  Such  is  its  usual  serenity  in  such 
a  secluded  valley. 

The  refreshing  coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  too,  after 
a  hot  day,  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  night  of 
serenity ;  and  its  enjoyableness  must  be  experienced  to 
be  properly  appreciated.  But,  alas !  there  is  too  often 
treachery  in  such  enjoyment  of  an  oriental  night ;  for 
poison  is  too  often  generated  during  its  stillness: 
malaria  then  rises  from  the  reeking  soil,  but  only  to 
float  a  few  feet  above  it ;  for,  as  it  cannot  be  dissipated, 
it  remains  to  displace  the  purer  air  there,  as  chloroform 
and  some  gases  do  when  confined  in  a  vessel,  as 
Faraday  and  Brande  have  proved  to  us  by  the  simple 
experiment  of  pouring  some  into  a  common  teapot 
and  putting  a  candle  to  its  spout.  The  traveller's  pre- 
caution, therefore,  is  this,  not  to  allow  himself  to  sleep, 
under  such  stillness,  on  the  outside  of  his  tent  or 
lodging,  on  any  account ;  for  the  germs  of  a  malignant 
fever,  or  its  modified  type,  ague,  steal  through  such 
serenity  and  seclusion  of  scenery  in  the  East,  as  the 
penalty  of  his  enjoyment  of  it,  through  ignorance  or 
neglect. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ANCIENT     CITIES     OF    LYTTTJS    AND     LYCASTUS POSITION    OF    THE 

LATTER    AT   ASTEITZI THEN^l — PLAIN    OF    PEDIADA  ;    ASCENT 

TO  THE  SITE  OF  LTTTUS  FROM   IT — THE    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE 
SITE  AND  ITS  REMAINS ITS  INSCRIPTION — ITS  COINS. 

The  city  next  in  importance  to  Gnossus  and  Gortyna, 
in  this  part  of  the  island,  was  that  of  Lyctus  or  Lyttus. 
It  was  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  noticed  in  the 
Iliad,  B.  647,  along  with  Gnossus,  Gortyna,  Mylato, 
and  Lycastos.  "It  subsequently  received  a  Lacede- 
monian colony.  At  a  still  later  period  it  was  in  fre- 
quent hostilities  with  the  Gnossians,  who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  Lyctians  on  a  distant 
expedition,  surprised  Lyctus  and  destroyed  it.  The 
Lyctians  were  so  disheartened  by  this  calamity  that 
they  abandoned  at  once  their  ancient  locality,  and 
withdrew  to  Lampe,  where  they  were  kindly  and  hos- 
pitably received.  Polybius  on  this  occasion  bears 
testimony  to  the  great  antiquity  of  Lyctus,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  moral  cha- 
racter above  the  Cretans.  It  would  appear  from  the 
same  historian,  that  they  afterwards  recovered  their 
city,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gortynians."  (Cramer,  vol.  iii. 
p.  389.) 
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In  the  couplet  from  the  '  Iliad '  before  referred  to, 
regarding  the  early  notice  of  Lyctus,  there  is  mention 
also  of  a  city  of  Lycastus,  with  Gnossus,  Lyctus,  and 
Gortyna,  which  city  of  Lycastus  must  in  consequence 
be  looked  for  in  their  neighbourhood.  Strabo  states 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Gnossians,  as  Lyttus  or 
Lyctus  had  been,  and  that  it  had  entirely  disappeared 
(vol.  x.  p.  479).  But  another  author  quoted  by  Cramer 
(Polybius)  states  that  Lycastus  was  afterwards  taken 
from  the  Gnossians  by  the  Gortynians,  who  gave  it  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Rhaucus  (vol.  iii.  p.  370). 

This  association  enables  us  to  identify  its  site  more 
clearly  now  that  Rhaucus  has  been  identified  (as  I 
believe  it  indisputably  to  be)  at  Khani  Kastelli ;  for 
the  situation  and  territory  of  Lycastus  must  have  been 
somewhere  adjacent  to  the  three  cities  of  Gnossus, 
Lyttus,  and  Rhaucus :  and  to  be  so,  it  must  have  stood 
somewhere  between  them,  or  within  the  triangle 
formed  by  these  three  cities ;  for  the  sites  of  Gnossus 
and  Lyttus  have  been  long  identified. 

Thus  Lycastus  is  identified  by  me  at  the  ruins  of  a 
city  now  called  Kastritzi  or  Astritzi,  near  the  head  of 
the  Kartero  valley,  and  near  the  western  border  of 
the  upland  plain  of  Pediada,  which  plain  probably, 
in  the  Homeric  time,  in  part  belonged  to  it,  since 
Lycastus  was  then  evidently  an  important  city  of 
Crete.  The  modern  name,  too,  of  Astritzi  or  Kas- 
tritzi, although  a  diminutive  of  Kastron,  the  common 
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name  of  a  fort,  may  also  be  derived  from  Lycastus. 
And  another  point,  indicative  of  the  proximity  of  these 
three  cities,  is  in  the  fact  that  Lyctus  and  Lycastus 
are  family  names  in  connexion  with  Minos,  and  were 
thus  naturally  given  by  him  to  the  cities  next  in 
importance  or  proximate  to  Gnossus,  his  capital  of 
Crete. 

The  route  to  Kastritzi^  from  our  last  ten  ting-ground 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Iuktas,  lies  to  the  south-east, 
across  several  low  ridges  and  valleys,  in  each  of  which 
villages  and  hamlets  are  studded  throughout,  and 
indicate  a  district  of  some  fertility  and  populousness. 

A  flat  spur  or  ridge  rises  rather  commandingly,  at 
the  head  of  the  most  eastern  of  these  valleys,  at  about 
two  hours'  ride  from  the  foot  of  Iuktas,  and,  although 
not  very  high,  is  naturally  strong  and  inviting  for  the 
situation  of  an  ancient  city  of  the  Homeric  times. 

Some  few  portions  of  its  walls  still  remain,  which 
are  a  mixture  of  Cyclopean  and  Hellenic,  with  square 
towers  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  and  very  solid;  and 
the  foundations  of  almost  the  entire  circuit  can  be 
traced  round  the  margin  of  the  hill  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.  Within  them  are  some 
foundations  as  vestiges  of  the  habitations  of  the 
city,  of  both  an  early  and  middle-age  character,  and 
remains  of  terraces  that  supported  them.  Strabo, 
however,  observes  that  Lycastus  had  disappeared  in 
his  time ;  and   the  passage  may  be  used  as  an  argu- 
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ment  against  the  identity  of  these  ancient  walls  with 
those  of  Lycastus.  Yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it 
was  the  true  position  of  this  Homeric  city,  from  the 
facts  related,  and  in  opposition  to  Pashley, — who 
placed  it,  as  also  Arcadia,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Lasethe  Mountains,  and  consequently  far  removed 
from  the  Rhaucian  and  Gnossian  territory — which  Ly- 
castus evidently  could  not  have  been,  to  have  become 
transferred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  by  the 
Gortynians,  as  Polybius  relates.  Pashley  is  undoubt- 
edly in  error  in  respect  to  these  two  important  cities 
of  Lycastus  and  Arcadia,  and  especially,  as  I  shall 
more  fully  show  in  a  future  chapter,  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  as  he  is  also  in  respect  to  Rhaucus,  Matium, 
and  Heracleion. 

From  Astritzi  we  proceed  to  Lyttus,  across  the  large 
upland  plain  of  the  Pediada  or  Pethiada,  lying  directly 
between  Lycastus  and  Lyttus.  An  hour's  journey  from 
Astritzi  brings  us  to  the  small  conical  hill  at  the 
northern  margin  of  the  plain,  upon  which  are  well- 
preserved  walls  of  an  ancient  fortress,  called  Saba  or 
Sapa,  and  which  I  have  presumed  to  be  a  small  place 
called  Thenar,  that  was  said  to  have  stood  near  the  Om- 
phalian  Plain,  thus,  also,  recognizing  this  plain  as  the 
Pediadan  Plain  extending  in  front  of  it.  There  is 
mention  of  a  temple  of  Thenar,  and  also  of  the  river 
Triton  near  it.  At  the  village  of  Smavi,  near  Saba,  the 
inscription  No.  2,  Plate  I.  of  Inscriptions  was  procured, 
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being  a  memorial  tablet,  by  her  parents,  to  Agatha- 
meris,  who,  from  the  objects  represented  upon  it  (a 
comb,  plaited  hair,  and  perfuming- vessel  or  soap-dish), 
seems  to  have  been  a  lady  hair-dresser.  The  Jews  still 
show  the  trade  of  their  deceased  in  a  similar  manner. 

Its  walls  are  purely  Hellenic,  and  not  Cyclopean, 
and  are  also  in  better  preservation  than  those  at 
Kastritzi;  and  this  better  preservation  seems  even 
more  incompatible  with  Strabo's  statement,  of  the 
total  disappearance  of  Lycastus  in  his  time,  than  the 
preservation  of  the  walls  of  Kastritzi,  identified  as 
Lycastus,  if  it  be  conjectured  that  Lycastus  might 
have  been  at  Sapa.  Strabo  may,  however,  have  only 
used  the  expression  in  reference  to  its  habitations,  or 
to  its  existence  then  as  a  habitable  spot.  Yet,  as 
Strabo  resided  some  time  at  Gnossus  with  his  mother's 
relatives,  who  governed  it,  his  words  may  seem  on 
that  account  to  deserve  the  more  deferential  con- 
sideration. I  have,  however,  frequently  observed 
elsewhere,  at  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  which  Strabo 
had  mentioned  as  having  been  destroyed  and  no 
longer  existing  in  his  time,  many  remains  and  vestiges 
that  enable  them  to  be  identified,  although  not  exist- 
ing as  towns  or  habitable  spots  at  the  present  time. 

The  upland  plain  of  the  Pediada  is  about  four  miles 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  200  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  bounded  by  gently  rising  hills  on  all  sides  but  on 
the  east,  where  they  rise  abruptly  into  the  Lasethe 
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Mountains  to  a  height  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and 
its  northern  part  is  naked  and  bleak,  which  seems  to 
be  caused  by  the  force  of  the  squalls  that  strike  upon 
its  surface  from  the  north  winds  that  prevail  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  The  plain  is,  in  consequence,  compara- 
tively treeless  and  naked  near  its  north  margin :  and 
vegetation  is  stunted  also  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bordering  hills  from  the  same  cause ;  and  so  much 
is  its  influence  seen  and  felt  here,  that  although  I 
pitched  my  tent  once  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  near 
the  village  of  Apostoli,  and  near  a  few  scrubby  olives, 
we  could  not  collect  wood  enough  from  the  hills  or 
plain  to  boil  our  tea-kettle,  but  were  obliged  to  use, 
in  lieu  of  wood,  the  sun-dried  cow-dung  collected 
from  the  bare  plain  adjacent. 

This  part  of  the  Pediada  Plain  is  in  consequence 
left  for  the  tillage  of  grain  only,  whilst  the  southern 
and  central  parts  have  fine  vineyards  and  fruit-orchards 
near  the  villages  situated  there. 

This  fine  upland  of  the  Pediada  must  have  been  the 
principal  territory  of  the  Lyctians,  or  Lyttians,  in  the 
time  of  Minos ;  for  the  remains  of  this  very  ancient 
city  exist  upon  the  summit  of  a  narrow  but  tortuous 
ridge,  overlooking  the  plain  upon  its  eastern  margin, 
and  just  over  the  village  of  Xidhia  or  Xidhi,  as  it 
is  variously  pronounced  by  the  native  peasantry.  The 
hill  is  an  outlying  and  lower  spur  of  the  Lasethe, 
composed  chiefly  of  friable  shales  and  schists  of  a 
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dark-brown,  blue,  and  grey  colour,  that  have  a  high 
inclination,  dipping  nearly  vertically  to  the  north- 
west, and  appear  to  belong  to  the  upper  series  of  num- 
mulite  rocks  existing  in  Crete. 

In  the  ascent  to  the  village  of  Xidhia%from  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plain,  we  meet  with  several  very 
large  Ilex  oaks,  growing  upon  the  slopes  of  the  ridge 
or  in  the  sheltered  ravines  that  descend  it,  the  girths 
of  some  of  which  exceed  any  I  had  hitherto  seen  in 
Crete.  It  is  not  the  Valonea  oak,  but  a  small  and 
prickly-leafed  kind,  and  with  a  small  acorn  like  the 
acoms  of  the  British  oak,  although  with  a  much 
smaller  leaf;  and  these  acorns  are  gathered  only  to 
feed  the  village  swine,  their  cups  having  apparently 
no  commercial  value  for  tanning,  like  those  from  the 
true  Valonea. 

The  ascent  to  the  village  of  Xidhia,  from  the  Pe- 
diada  Plain,  occupied  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  we  found  the  inhabitants  all  busy  at  their  wine- 
presses ;  and  the  narrow,  filthy  lanes  of  approach  to 
their  several  habitations  were  in  consequence  ren- 
dered more  than  usually  filthy  by  the  stream  of  refuse 
dregs  of  wine  that  ran  from  them  like  blood,  and 
from  the  village  pigs  that  wallowed  in  it.  The  ga- 
thering of  the  grapes  is  here  fully  a  fortnight  behind 
the  time  of  the  vintage  in  the  plain  of  the  Pediada, 
and  also  fully  three  weeks  later  than  in  the  vine- 
yards of  the  plains  and  valleys  upon  the  coast. 
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Thus  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  western  shoulder 
of  the  Lasethe,  the  city  of  Lyctus  or  Lyttus  occupied 
a  very  commanding  position ;  yet  the  hill  has  no 
striking  form  of  outline  or  feature.  The  site  is,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  one;  for  it  is  at  the  point  of 
junction  or  branching-off  of  numerous  narrow  ridges 
that  descend  from  it  to  the  south,  west,  and  north, 
the  sides  of  all  of  which  are  very  abrupt,  and  their 
crests  nowhere  more  than  a  few  yards  across ;  so  that 
nearly  every  house  and  street  required  a  terrace  built 
to  support  it ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  very  difficult  one 
to  enclose  within  walls  of  a  substantial  and  durable 
character,  from  the  many  ravines  and  ridges  they  had 
to  cross,  and  from  the  steep  and  friable  nature  of  the 
rock  they  had  to  be  built  upon.  And  the  city  being- 
built  upon  the  sides  of  these  several  ridges,  its  parts 
thus  originally  faced  all  points  of  the  compass. 

The  fragments  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  city  have, 
in  consequence  of  the  abruptness  of  the  site  and  the 
instability  of  their  foundations,  for  the  most  part  fallen 
into  the  valleys  or  ravines  beneath,  and  become  buried 
with  debris,  and  soil  accumulated  upon  them ;  no- 
thing, consequently,  remains  standing  or  in  situ,  ex- 
cepting a  few  facings  of  these  old  terraces,  which  are 
not  very  massive. 

Amongst  some  accumulated  fragments  of  the  recent 
terracings  to  support  the  ground  for  the  tillage  of 
narrow  patches  of  corn,  there  are  scattered  here  and 
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there  several  sculptured  marbles  and  monumental 
bases  or  pedestals,  some  of  which  are  inscribed,  and 
supported  statues  of  Roman  emperors ;  and  there  are 
also  several  marble  and  even  granite  columns  dispersed 
with  them, — all  indicative  of  the  ruins  of  a  city  that 
was  once  rich  and  populous ;  for  these  granite  co- 
lumns are  foreign  to  the  island,  most  probably  from 
Egypt,  and  thus  have  been  transported  from  the  coast 
a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  into  the  interior 
of  Crete,  and  to  embellish  a  city  that  was  nearly  2500 
feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ruins  there  lie  also  two  marble 
statues  near  the  small  chapel.  These  are  the  chief 
relics  of  interest  visible  at  Lyttus ;  for  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  buildings  in  situ,  nor  any  appearance  of 
the  great  theatre  which,  according  to  Antonio  Belli, 
existed  at  Lyttus  in  the  time  of  the  Venetian  occu- 
pation of  Crete.  Several  spots  were  suggestive  of 
the  possibility  of  a  theatre  having  existed  there ;  but 
the  absence  of  remains,  as  also  the  greater  diameter 
of  the  curve,  at  the  heads  of  the  several  ravines  is 
opposed  to  its  probability,  if  any  of  them,  from  their 
forms  suggesting  it,  be  selected  as  the  supposed  site 
of  this  theatre. 

The  two  statues  here  noticed  are  headless — one 
being  a  recently  discovered  statue  of  a  draped  female, 
the  other  the  lower  half  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
known  by  an  eagle  sculptured  behind  the  feet  of  the 
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figure.  Both  are  in  white  marble,  but  the  latter  ap- 
pears the  finest  as  a  work  of  art. 

There  was  also  found,  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  city,  a  small  square  marble  altar,  upon  two 
faces  of  which  was  sculptured  a  naked  youth,  or  Cupid, 
having  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  hare  suspended  by 
its  hind  legs  in  the  other ;  rams'  heads  and  festoons  of 
grapes  and  leaves  ornamented  the  other  two  sides  and 
corner-pieces.  The  top  of  the  altar-piece  had  a  shallow 
hollow,  like  a  baptismal  font.  The  relief  of  the  sculp- 
ture is  low,  but  of  fair  art. 

As  some  of  the  inscriptions  copied  from  this  site 
appear  not  to  have  been  published,  they  are  given  in 
an  appendix  by  the  Rev.  Churchill  Babington.  One 
of  these,  which  I  copied  from  over  the  door  of  a  house 
in  the  village  of  Xidhia,  is  of  great  interest  (although 
not  readable),  being  probably  one  of  the  most  early  of 
all  the  inscriptions  found  in  Crete.  A  duplicate  copy 
by  any  future  traveller,  in  correction  of  my  own,  would 
be  very  desirable,  since  a  copy  made  at  a  different  time 
of  the  day,  and  under  a  different  light,  might  give  a 
better  chance  for  deciphering  and  reading  it,  and  help 
the  scholar  in  his  puzzle. 

The  coins  of  Lyttus  are  not  uncommon,  and  some- 
times represent  a  bird,  a  prow,  or  a  wild  boar's  head 
on  the  two  faces,  at  others  have  the  head  of  Pallas 
on  the  obverse,  and  AYT  to  denote  the  city  on  the 
other  side, — thus  giving  the  true  mode  of  spelling  it 
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as  "  Lyttus"  in  later  times,  instead  of  "Lyctus"  as 
written  by  some  of  the  early  authors. 

The  coins  of  the  Cretan  city  of  Khersonesos — the 
seaport  of  Lyttus,  and  which  evidently  became  the 
more  important  city  of  the  two  after  the  destruction 
of  Lyttus — have  also  the  same  emblems,  but  with  the 
letters  K  E  P  upon  them,  or  combined  thus  in  the  mo- 
nogram % ,  so  as  to  indicate  for  which  city  they  were 
specially  struck,  and  they  show  the  close  connexion  as 
well  as  the  once  flourishing  condition  of  both  of  these 
cities. 

The  hill  upon  which  the  city  of  Lyttus  stood  re- 
sembles, from  its  numerous  branching  ridges,  the 
fibres  that  shoot  off  from  the  extremity  of  a  great  root 
— that  root  being  represented  by  the  single  narrow 
ridge  which  springs  out  behind  the  city,  and  connects 
it  with  the  bolder  face  of  the  Lasethe  Mountain  above 
it  as  the  trunk  or  stem.  This  connecting  ridge  or 
neck  divides  the  watershed  or  ravines  that  lead  to  the 
north  and  south  coasts  of  Crete,  by  the  Aposoleme 
Valley,  the  Pediada  Plain,  and  the  Valley  of  Ene ;  and 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  upon  this  col  or 
neck,  that  led  from  some  distant  part  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Lasethe  to  Lyttus  in  its  ancient  and  flourishing 
days. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

THE  PLAIN  OF  LASETHE— ITS  PERTILITY  AND  SALUBRITY IT  CON- 
TAINED NO  ANCIENT  CITY,  AND  THEREFORE  BELONGED  TO 
LTTTUS — DESCENT    TO    KHERSONESO — RUINS    OE   AN    ANCIENT 

AQUEDUCT    AND    ROAD    EROM  LYTTUS   TO  KHERSONESO NUM- 

MULITIC    EOSSILS — RUINS    OE    KHERSONESO — VESTIGES    OE   A 

CHURCH    OR   CATHEDRAL TESSELLATED    EOUNTAIN    AT    THE 

PORT — ANCIENT  THEATRE A  PRESHWATER  DEPOSIT. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  that  to  the  south- 
east of  this  ancient  city  of  Lyttus  there  rise  the 
Lasethe  Mountains,  the  third  in  height  in  Crete,  at- 
taining an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet,  and  therefore 
only  1000  feet  less  than  Mount  Ida. 

Immediately  under  the  summit,  and  due  east  of 
Lyttus,  lies  another  very  large  mountain  basin,  also 
called  Lasethe,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  encloses  a  beautiful  plain,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated,  and  even  populous,  although 
so  elevated,  having  no  less  than  fifteen  villages,  besides 
several  hamlets  or  farms,  within  it,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  enjoy  a  very  temperate  clime  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  Crete,  and  great  salubrity  in  consequence : 
the  population  at  present  is  between  3000  and  4000 
souls. 
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The  ascent  to  the  Lasethe  Plain  is  by  the  coll  or 
neck  behind  Lyttus,  and  thence  by  a  zigzag  road  up 
the  steep  mountain-face  out  of  which  it  springs.  This 
remarkable  upland  basin  has  no  outlet,  being  perfectly 
enclosed  by  mountains,  and  thus  in  appearance  some- 
what resembles  a  huge  crater  when  viewed  from  the 
encircling  summits  above  it. 

Its  rivers  and  torrents,  consequently,  have  no  visible 
connexion  with  the  lower  coast-streams,  but,  after 
uniting  in  one  torrent-bed,  the  waters  fall  into  a  large 
cavern  at  the  west  extreme  of  the  plain,  and  thus 
escape  to  the  sea  through  the  bowels  of  the  mountains 
by  what  the  Greeks  call  a  katavothron,  but  to  re- 
appear, according  to  the  native  opinion,  as  the  Aposo- 
leme  River,  to  the  north-west,  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant. 

The  villages  of  the  Lasethe  basin  lie  dotted  around 
its  margin  upon  small  eminences  and  spurs  that  extend 
from  the  enclosing  heights;  and  the  habitations  are 
for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  clusters  of  fruit-trees 
and  some  vines,  the  fruits  being  chiefly  pears  and 
apples,  such  as  are  natural  to  a  very  temperate  region 
like  Northern  Europe ;  for  the  olive  does  not  grow  in 
it,  from  its  elevation  and  aspect. 

The  impression  which  the  view  of  this  deeply  em- 
bosomed plain  must  recall  to  the  traveller,  on  first  be- 
holding it,  is  that  of  the  "  Happy  Valley"  of  Rasselas ; 
for  a  wall  of  mountains  completely  encloses  it,  and,  on 
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all  sides,  access  to  it  is  gained  only  by  winding  rugged 
paths.  It  thus  forms  a  perfect  oasis  amidst  the  stern 
sterile  hills  that  embosom  it ;  and,  enjoying  a  tempered 
climate  more  resembling  that  of  Switzerland  than  of 
the  populated  parts  of  Crete  in  general,  it  is  as  salu- 
brious as  it  is  tranquil,  and  therefore  an  inviting 
retreat  during  summer  from  the  great  heats  then  ex- 
isting in  the  lower  valleys. 

Thus  the  fruits  of  Europe,  combined  with  the  vine 
alone,  flourish  in  this  happy  valley ;  for  neither  the 
olive  nor  the  carob-tree  can  flourish  in  it,  although 
indigenous  and  most  productive  in  all  the  lower  parts 
of  this  mountain.  The  inhabitants  consequently  have 
large  flocks ;  but  these  are  obliged  to  descend  to  the 
lowlands  for  pasturage  in  the  winter  season,  when 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  villages  follow  also,  to 
avoid  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

The  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Lasethe  is  about 
five  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  half  its  length.  Its 
inhabitants  are  all  Christians,  having  no  Turkish  resi- 
dent but  the  Aga  and  his  guard. 

In  early  Cretan  days  the  Lasethe,  no  doubt,  formed 
part  of  the  territory  of  Lyttus,  as  it  possesses  no  an- 
cient site  of  importance  within  it ;  for  the  whole  plain 
has  been  examined  and  the  topographical  features 
surveyed  by  Lieut.  Mansell,  who  found  only  some 
slight  vestiges  of  a  small  fortress.  It  formed,  there- 
fore, the  upland  territory  of  Lyttus,  whilst  the  lower 
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plain  of  the  Pediada  under  and  to  the  west  of  it  was 
its  lowland  territory,  the  city  itself  commanding  the 
communication  by  the  connecting  ridge  and  the  only 
accessible  route  between  them. 

This  explains  the  reason  of  the  selection  of  so  un- 
usual and  so  inconvenient  a  position  for  an  early  Greek 
city  as  that  of  Lyttus — upon  the  crest  or  backbone  of 
a  tortuous  and  narrow  ridge  composed  of  crumbling 
slaty  rock,  and  with  its  sides  so  steep  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  room  for  a  single  street  or  habitation 
without  terracing  it. 

Descending  from  Lyttus,  I  proceeded  by  the  valley 
of  the  Potamies  to  Khersoneso.  At  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  this  valley  with  that  leading  direct  from  Lyttus, 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  that  spanned 
the  valley  at  a  high  elevation,  and  must  have  been 
formed  here  of  several  lofty  arches.  It  was  built  of 
small  stones,  bricks,  and  mortar,  but  faced  with  small 
blocks  of  limestone  that  were  roughly  squared  and 
smoothed,  and  probably  dates  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Crete.  But  it  was,  from  its  height  and  ex- 
tent, a  great  work. 

As  the  aqueduct  led  to  Khersoneso,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  conducted  at  a  high  elevation,  so  as  to  cross 
the  high  intervening  ridge  just  over  Khersoneso  itself. 
At  the  spot  where  the  aqueduct  crossed  the  Potamies 
rivulet  the  valley  was  very  narrow ;  but  the  elevation 
of  the  aqueduct  appears  to  have  been  here  at  least 
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200  feet  above  it,  and  some  indications  of  buttresses 
and  arches  remain  upon  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
though  not  sufficient  to  show  the  number  of  tiers  of 
arches  which  composed  it,  or  of  what  date  they  pro- 
bably were. 

The  road  descending  this  valley  is  very  bad,  like 
most  Cretan  roads,  from  their  rocky  character;  but 
the  sure-footedness  and  strength  of  their  fine  breed  of 
mules  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  absence  of 
any  artificial  roads.  There  are,  however,  evidences 
here  and  there  of  a  very  broad  paved  road  having 
once  connected  Lyttus  with  its  emporium  Khersoneso, 
and  which  followed  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  aque- 
duct ;  and  as  the  distance  between  them  in  a  straight 
line  is  fully  seven  miles,  and  perhaps  ten  by  its  wind- 
ings round  the  practicable  ridges,  these  works  of 
the  aqueduct  and  ancient  road  are  indicative  of  a 
period  of  great  populousness,  prosperity,  and  advanced 
civilization. 

In  the  deep  bed  of  the  valley  below  the  junction 
of  the  Lyttus  and  Potamies  streamlets,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  some  of  the  strata  and  fossils  of 
the  downcast  series  of  rocks  lying  to  the  north-west 
of  Lyttus,  where  beds  of  grey  limestone  are  inter- 
stratified  with  dark  shales,  and  contain  two  or  three 
species  of  nummulitic  fossils.  Their  dip  here  is  much 
less  than  at  Lyttus,  although  in  the  same  direction. 
The  limestones,  however,  are  not  uniform  in  thick- 
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ness  and  continuous,  but  thin  out,  becoming  replaced 
by  shales  and  schistose  strata  of  varying  colour  and 
compactness. 

On  reaching  the  pass  which  leads  to  Khersoneso, 
just  over  the  modern  village  of  the  same  name,  we 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  Bay  of  Khersoneso,  and  of  the 
ancient  port  of  the  city  that  stood  upon  the  west 
shore  of  the  bay.  It  is  formed  by  a  small  peninsula 
and  ancient  mole  that  extended  from  it.  Close 
under  the  cape  forming  the  bay  I  beheld  my  ship 
awaiting  my  return ;  and  in  the  little  port  there  were 
two  or  three  caiques,  with  their  crew  of  Symiot 
sponge-divers  lounging  on  shore,  awaiting  the  abate- 
ment of  a  fresh  north  wind  then  blowing,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  marvellous  occupation  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea, — some  of  whom  dive  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
fathoms,  and  upwards,  for  these  luxurious  and  neces- 
sary articles  of  the  toilet  and  hospital,  and  something 
of  whose  life  and  labours  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

Khersoneso  attained  such  importance  in  early 
Christian  times  as  to  have  been  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  therefore  must  have  had  a  suitable  church ;  conse- 
quently we  find,  upon  the  summit  of  the  small  point 
or  peninsula  by  which  the  port  is  in  part  formed,  the 
foundations  of  a  large  church,  112  feet  long  and  52 
feet  broad,  with  several  columns  that  supported  its 
roof  lying  upon  the  spot ;  and  just  under  it,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  point,  there  is  a  small  cave  that  is 
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still  used  as  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  Hagia  Para- 
skevi,  or  Holy  Friday. 

The   site  occupied  by  the  city  was   low,   sloping 
gently  towards  the  port,  and  intersected  by  two  or 
three  shallow  ravines.     It  is  for  the  most  part  culti- 
vated at   present,    and   has  few   vestiges   remaining 
visible  but  scattered  fragments.    There  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  cistern  near  the  western  entrance  of  the 
city,  with  an  aqueduct  leading  from  it ;  and  near  the 
port,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  tessellated  fountain  in 
the  shape  of  a  shallow  cone,  so  as  to  present  four  tri- 
angular sides  of  tessellated  surface,  each  representing 
various   figures,  chiefly  aquatic   birds  and  fish,   and 
fishing-scenes,  such  as  naked  fishermen  with  rod  and 
line,  a  boat  with  two  fishermen  in  it,  one  of  whom 
has    caught  a  fish,   or  a  large  eight-armed  sepia  or 
cuttlefish,   which  was  no  doubt  as  great  a   delicacy 
with  the  ancients  as  it  is  now  with  the  modern  Greeks. 
The  figures  are  rudely  done,  and  in  violation  of 
every  principle  of  perspective,  although  the  border- 
ing around  each  face  of  the  font  was  elaborate  and 
in  good  taste.     As  the  waters  of  the  fountain  must 
have  flowed  over  it  originally,  by  being  thus  kept  wet 
the  colours  of  the  varied  marble  were  rendered  bright 
and   fresh,    and   better   developed    the    scene  repre- 
sented. 

The  architects  of  our  ornamental  garden-  or  park- 
fountains    might    perhaps    derive    a   hint    from    this 
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rudely  tessellated  fountain  of  Khersoneso,  to  produce 
pictorial  effect  and  variety  in  designs  for  the  same 
object. 

The  only  other  ruin  deserving  notice  at  Khersoneso 
is  that  of  a  small  theatre,  156  feet  in  diameter  by 
my  measurement :  judging  from  its  present  form,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  purely  Roman  theatre.  But  in 
the  time  of  the  Venetians  it  must  have  been  in  a 
much  better  state  of  preservation ;  for  in  the  manu- 
script of  Belli,  published  by  Mr.  Falkener,  there  is  a 
very  detailed  plan  of  this  theatre.  Now,  however, 
the  foundation  of  the  proscenium  and  a  part  of  the 
wings  and  back  alone  remain ;  and  the  theatre  appears 
to  have  been  wholly  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar. 

Pashley  made  a  hasty  visit  to  Khersoneso,  but  does 
not  describe  its  remains.  Dr.  Pococke  only  heard  of 
the  ruins,  but  did  not  visit  them.  The  above  details 
are  consequently  the  only  description  hitherto  given 
of  Khersoneso,  a  city  which,  by  the  traces  now 
visible,  had  a  circuit  of  between  two  and  three  miles. 
Strabo  speaks  of  a  temple  to  Britomartis  there,  of 
the  site  of  which  there  is  now  no  indication  nor  any 
vestiges.  The  accompanying  view  will  better  convey 
an  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  suffice  for  the 
general  reader. 

The  district  behind  Khersoneso  I  found  to  be,  pro- 
bably, the  most  interesting  for  its  geology  in  Crete. 
For  the  hills  lying  westward,  and  towards  the  point 
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of  Khersoneso,  I  found  to  be  composed  of  both  fresh- 
water and  marine  deposits — the  former  lying  in  a  sort 
of  bay  or  hollow,  between  a  portion  of  the  marine  ter- 
tiary and  the  limestones  of  the  Hippurite  or  Num- 
mulite  series,  and  also  overlying  parts  of  the  marine 
tertiary,  so  as  to  show  its  more  recent  origin. 

Its  position  corresponds  somewhat  to  that  of  the 
freshwater  deposits  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  described  in  the  Appendix  to  my  '  Travels  in 
Lycia,' — that  is,  lying  within  and  upon  a  strip  of  the 
older  marine  tertiary  strata  so  prevalent  throughout 
the  northern  part  of  Crete.  The  Cos  deposits  contain 
numerous  Pectens,  oysters,  and  corals.  The  fresh- 
water fossils  of  Khersoneso  are  identical  with  some  of 
those  found  in  Cos  and  Rhodes,  and  consist  of  Unios, 
Lymnse,  Paludinse,  and  Planorbes,  and  thus  contribute 
another  fragment  to  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
a  freshwater  lake  over  the  Greek  archipelago  during 
the  late  Miocene  or  early  Pleiocene  age.  (See  Geolo- 
gical Appendix.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

I  THE  MIRABELLA  DISTRICT  AND  UPLANDS  —  THE  CAROB-  OR 
LOCUST-TREE  FLOURISHES  IN  THIS  DISTRICT — THE  NUTRI- 
TIOUS PROPERTIES  OE  ITS  FRUIT  —  THE  FOOD  OF  ST.  JOHN 
IN  THE  WILDERNESS  —  MALIA  BAY  AND  TILLAGE ANCIENT 
SITE  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  BAY DISCOYERY  OF  SCALES 
OF  GOLD — PROBABLE  SITE  OF  A  TEMPLE  TO  BRITOMARTIS — 
SITE  OF  MILETUS  —  EXTENSIVE  CAVERN  NEAR  IT  —  THE  HAR- 
BOUR  AND    FORTRESS    OF    SPINA   LONGA. 

The  district  of  the  Mirabella,  lying  east  of  Lasethe, 
consists  of  a  series  of  rugged  ranges  enclosing  several 
upland  plains  and  narrow  depressed  basins,  like  the 
great  Lasethe  Plain,  but  in  miniature.  All  these 
valleys  diminish  in  elevation  as  they  approach  the 
Gulf  of  Mirabella  to  the  north-east,  forming  so  many 
steps  of  ascent  from  it  to  the  greater  western  basin 
and  plain  of  the  Lasethe,  and,  like  it,  are  entirely  en- 
closed. The  principal  of  these  is  Khenurio  Khorio, 
from  a  large  village  of  that  name  within  it. 

Between  the  plains  of  Fournes  and  Mirabella,  upon 
a  high  peak  of  the  ridge  dividing  them,  are  vestiges 
of  a  small  fortress,  but  which  does  not  appear  to 
belong  to  very  early  times,  and  seems  to  have  been 
some  middle-age  stronghold,  rather  than  either  Roman 
or  Greek. 
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In  these  lower  valleys  of  the  Mirabella  district  the 
olive  flourishes,  with  the  mulberry  and  other  fruits. 
But  the  carob-  or  locust-tree  is  the  tree  that  charac- 
terizes, and  is  the  chief  product  of,  the  Mirabella, 
more  particularly  on  the  lower  slopes  of  its  moun- 
tains and  valleys  which  border  the  coast.  It,  how- 
ever, is  not  planted,  as  the  olive,  but  cultivated  where 
nature  has  accidentally  reared  it  near  the  habitations 
or  tilled  ground,  and  it  forms  the  principal  wild  shrub 
on  these  mountains.  The  carob  is  consequently  the 
chief  produce  of  the  Mirabella,  the  fruit  being  also 
large  and  good. 

The  nutritious  quality  of  the  carob-pods,  which  are, 
singularly,  produced  in  clusters  from  the  gnarled  and 
knotty  parts  of  the  stems  of  this  stunted  and  slow- 
growing  tree,  is  well  known  in  South  Europe;  and  they 
are  a  most  valuable  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  they 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Levant  they  are,  in  consequence,  even 
sold  as  a  sweetmeat  for  children,  who  masticate  the 
dry  but  raw  pod  with  great  gusto ;  and  in  Italy  and 
Malta  the  sweet  juice  is  expressed  from  the  carob- 
pod  to  flavour  the  caramelli,  instead  of  sugar,  being 
preferred  on  account  of  the  peculiar  flavour  it  imparts 
to  this  confection. 

It  can  be  thus  well  understood  how  the  sweet  pulp 
of  the  pod  of  the  carob  and  wild  honey  together 
could  have  afforded  subsistence  to  St.  John  in   the 
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desert;  and  although  true  locust  insects  themselves 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  food  upon 
which  John  subsisted,  and  no  doubt  are  sometimes 
eaten  by  the  Arabs  of  certain  parts  of  Africa  (for  I 
myself  have  seen  heaps  of  baked  locusts  sold  in  the 
market-place  of  Tunis  during  the  time  of  a  flight  of 
these  pests  of  the  East),  yet  the  sweet  pulp  of  the 
carob-pod  would  form  a  more  nutritious  and  palat- 
able substitute  for  bread,  and  be  also  a  more  pro- 
bable food,  as  the  wild  product  of  an  uncultivated 
mountain  or  desert,  than  that  of  an  insect  subject  to 
decay  and  putrify,  which  also  is  only  procurable  at 
one  particular  season,  and  to  be  preserved  must  be 
salted.  But,  as  Biblical  commentators  have  decided 
that  it  was  the  insect  that  St.  John  fed  upon  in  the 
desert,  I  am  doubtless  at  fault  in  showing  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  more  common  and  vulgar  opinion  regard- 
ing the  locust-tree,  the  mistake  having  arisen  perhaps 
from  the  English  name  alone;  for  the  word  "  arbau" 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  translated  "  akris"  (the 
insect)  in  the  Septuagint  Greek.  The  contempla- 
tion of  the  question,  however,  has  its  special  interest 
still. 

The  open  and  wide  bay  extending  eastward  of  Cape 
Khersoneso  is  also  called  Malia,  and  takes  its  name 
from  a  village  situated  upon  a  narrow  slip  of  stony  and 
undulating  land  which  skirts  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
the  lower  chain  of  the  Lasethe  mountains ;  and  the 
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neighbourhood  is  noticed  for  producing  carobs  of  the 
finest  quality. 

The  main  road  to  the  eastern  harbour  of  Spina 
Longa  and  the  Mirabella  uplands  lies  over  this  plain, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast.  At  about  a  mile 
to  the  north-east  of  the  village,  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  coast,  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
city  which  the  natives  call  Sivadhi  Hellenico.  The  site 
is  upon  a  rugged  piece  of  rising  ground  on  the  east  side 
of  a  torrent-bed  with  a  small  cove  at  its  mouth,  where 
small  boats  could  be  sheltered  when  hauled  ashore. 
The  remains  consist  chiefly  of  some  few  foundations 
of  ancient  habitations,  portions  of  cyclopean  terraces 
or  walls,  and  a  massive  platform  about  ninety-five  feet 
square,  formed  of  large  slabs  of  limestone,  which  must 
have  supported  or  been  the  approach  to  a  temple. 
This  latter,  until  a  few  years  since,  lay  buried  three 
or  four  feet  beneath  a  reddish  soil  that  had  accumu- 
lated over  it,  when,  a  shepherd  accidentally  discovering 
a  few  thin  plates  or  scales  of  gold  in  the  surface-soil, 
the  inhabitants  of  Malia,  hoping  that  it  indicated  a 
mine  of  treasure  beneath,  laboured  diligently  for 
several  weeks  in  excavating  the  locality,  but  were 
rewarded  with  a  few  ounces  of  the  precious  metal 
only,  which  was  found  in  the  form  of  scales  or  thin 
plates,  that  seemed  to  have  covered  some  statue  of 
baser  material.  Perhaps  it  was  a  statue  to  the  god- 
dess Britomartis  (who,  as  shown  by  several  authors, 
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was  anciently  worshipped  in  this  neighbourhood), 
and  probably  stood  upon  the  platform  without  a  co- 
vered building  to  enclose  it. 

About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  these  ruins  is  a  narrow 
creek,  at  the  mouth  of  a  rocky  gully  or  watercourse, 
which  cuts  through  the  stony  plain  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  over  Malia.  As  in  this 
small  inlet  boats  and  coasting  craft  could  find  some 
shelter  for  trading  in  the  summer  season,  and  also 
security  when  hauled  ashore  in  the  winter,  it  must 
have  been  a  port  of  this  unknown  site  in  ancient 
times,  since  it  is  used  now  for  the  exporting  of  oil 
and  carobs  from  the  district  during  fine  weather; 
and  when  I  visited  it,  some  empty  oil-casks  were 
then  lying  on  the  shore,  having  been  left  there  for 
filling,  until  the  return  of  some  coasting  trader. 

The  creek  is  called  Sisi,  and  at  present  the  only 
building  standing  near  it  is  a  Greek  chapel;  but 
there  are  vestiges  of  some  few  other  buildings,  which 
appear,  however,  to  be  modern  also.  The  natives, 
whom  I  found  cultivating  the  adjacent  ground,  called 
it  Hellenico  Sisi,  or  Seese,  implying  that  it  was  an 
ancient  location  as  a  port  or  fishing-hamlet  of  the 
district.  The  creek  would  afford  excellent  shelter  as 
a  retreat  and  hiding-place  for  six  or  eight  row-galleys 
of  past  times. 

At  two  miles  further  to  the  east  of  Seese  is  an 
open  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley  which  descends 
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from   the  Mirabella,  with  a  steep  shingle-beach  for 
its  shore. 

A  small  village,  called  Melato,  stands  upon  a  small 
eminence  a  little  way  up  the  valley.  The  similarity 
of  the  name  induced  Pashley  to  presume  it  to  indicate 
the  site  and  ruins  of  Miletus,  mentioned  by  Homer 
with  Lyttus  and  Lycastus. 

Pashley  only  alludes  to  them  in  a  note ;  but  his 
map  indicates  that  the  ancient  ruins  he  refers  to  as 
Miletus  stood  to  the  westward  of  the  modern  village 
of  Melato,  where,  however,  I  could  hear  of  none 
from  the  natives  whom  I  met  cultivating  their  fields 
at  the  mouth  of  the  valley;  but  they  pointed  to  a 
conical  peak  jutting  off  from  the  higher  hills  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay,  and  not  far  from  the  sea-shore, 
as  the  only  true  Hellenic  site  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  the  only  remains  here  visible  were  some  old  cis- 
terns, some  ancient  terraces  ranged  round  the  side  of 
the  peak,  and  some  collected  heaps  of  stones  on  the 
sloping  ground  extending  nearly  to  the  sea  from  its 
base,  and  which  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient 
and  rude  habitations,  such  as  might  have  been  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  an  early  city  like  that  of  Miletus. 
As  Miletus  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  greater  remains  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  to  identify  it.  This  is  probably  the 
ancient  city  that  Pashley  heard  of  when  passing 
through  the  district ;  for  it  is  not  clear  from  his  re- 
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mark  that  he  visited  the  site  he  marks  upon  his  map, 
and  where  I  could  hear  of  none  now. 

The  Melato  valley  descends  from  the  western  basin 
of  the  Mirabella,  which  doubtless  was  the  upland 
territory  of  Miletus,  or  this  city,  whatever  was  its 
ancient  name. 

But  there  are  some  ruins  which  I  have  before  no- 
ticed as  capping  the  summit  of  the  ridge  that  separates 
the  western  plains  of  the  Mirabella  from  the  eastern 
ones.  Pashley  briefly  refers  to  these  ruins,  and  seems 
to  have  been  more  guided  by  the  report  of  the  natives 
regarding  them  than  by  a  personal  examination,  from 
the  opinion  he  has  formed  of  their  extent  and  anti- 
quity ;  for  he  supposes  them  to  represent  Lycastus. 
But  these  ruins  are  purely  those  of  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages  or  of  the  Roman  times,  and  are  built  of 
small  stones  and  mortar,  and  also  are  not  more  than 
400  to  500  yards  in  extent. 

But  I  have  before  ventured  to  differ  from  this 
learned  traveller,  by  believing  the  Homeric  city 
Lycastus  to  have  been  at  Kastritza,  to  the  west  (in- 
stead of  to  the  east)  of  Lyttus ;  for  Lycastus  was 
clearly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhoucus  and 
Gnossos. 

The  Melato  valley  is  noted  for  a  capacious  cavern 
that  enters  into  the  limestone-ridge  bordering  it  on 
the  east,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  local  events  of  the 
Revolution,  from  having  been  made  a  retreat  for  a 
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large    number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the    Mirabella 
during  that  civil  war  in  1822. 

Its  principal  entrance  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  another  aperture  at  the  east 
end  of  the  bay,  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  sea ;  but 
I  was  not  able  to  visit  them. 

It  is  related  of  this  cave,  that  several  hundred 
Christians,  having  at  one  time  during  the  Revolution 
retreated  to  it  as  usual  when  alarmed,  were  so  closely 
beset  by  a  band  of  Turks  from  Spina  Longa,  that, 
after  many  were  killed  or  starved  to  death  within  it, 
the  rest  surrendered  and  were  made  slaves. 

The  natives  of  Melato,  from  whom  I  received  this 
account,  spoke  of  it  with  much  reluctance  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  when  induced  to  do  so,  accompanied  it 
with  expressions  of  revengeful  bitterness  towards  the 
Turks  of  Spina  Longa,  from  the  domestic  afflictions 
which  the  reference  to  the  subject  even  now  awakened 
in  their  breasts.  Of  a  civil  war,  especially  amongst 
uncivilized  peoples,  such  as  that  which  spread  over 
Crete,  fanned  more  by  the  antipathies  of  religious 
bigotry  and  enthusiasm  than  those  of  race,  it  takes 
several  generations  to  efface  the  effect,  even  under 
the  most  prudent  governance  of  the  mind  against 
dwelling  upon  its  memory  or  its  traditions. 

The  village  of  Melato  is  wholly  Christian,  and  con- 
tains about  fifty  families,  who  appear  to  be  poor ;  but 
they  have  land  about  it,  both  on  the  hillside  and 
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valley,  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  although  the 
ridges  are  steep.  From  it  a  mountain-road  ascends 
to  the  long,  narrow,  and  enclosed  upland  plain  of  the 
Mirabella,  whence  there  is  a  fair  road  to  Kritza,  the 
principal  village  of  the  district,  and  also  to  Spina 
Longa,  its  principal  port. 

The  port  of  Spina  Longa  is  situated  just  within  the 
cape,  or  headland,  that  forms  the  turning-point  to 
the  deep  gulf  or  bay  of  Mirabella,  the  most  notable 
flexure  or  indentation  of  the  whole  coast  of  Crete, 
and  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  nearly  fourteen  miles. 

The  cape  turning  into  it,  which  is  remarkably  bold 
and  wild,  is  picturesquely  crowned  by  an  old  and 
rent  tower  or  lighthouse  of  the  Venetians ;  and  the 
iEgean  lashes  almost  incessantly  with  its  angry  surf 
and  spray  the  worn  rocks  beneath,  and  with  unusual 
force ;  for  here  the  north  and  north-west  winds  blow 
for  three  parts  of  the  year,  and  with  double  violence 
as  compared  with  any  other  part  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  south  side  of  the  cape,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  of  Spina  Longa,  presents  a  high 
and  rather  picturesque  steep,  over  which  the  hissing 
squalls  descend  during  these  winds  like  water  falling 
from  a  cascade.  The  entrance  to  the  port  is  conse- 
quently then  difficult  of  access  for  a  sailing  vessel,  and 
is  somewhat  unsafe  also  as  an  anchorage,  unless  the 
vessel  anchoring  within  it  moors  with  two  or  three 
anchors  and  cables,  to  secure  herself  against  the  force 
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of  these  torrents  of  wind,  which,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  rise  as  suddenly  as  violently.  Moreover  this 
inlet,  although  having  four  fathoms  in  its  upper  part, 
is  barred  a  little  within  the  entrance  by  a  shallow 
bank  of  twelve  feet,  that  extends  directly  across  it. 
Thus  in  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  more  capacious,  the 
port  is  available  for  only  small  coasting  craft,  and  in 
the  outer  part  is  very  limited  at  its  only  anchorage 
for  larger  vessels. 

Off  the  north  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Spina  Longa, 
and  close  under  the  squally  heights  there  rises  abruptly 
from  the  sea  a  small  but  high  and  cliffy  islet,  upon 
which  the  Venetians  built  a  strong  fortress,  serving 
both  to  defend  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage  behind 
it  and  also  to  be  a  secure  garrison  for  the  command 
and  subjection  of  the  natives  of  the  Mirabella;  for 
the  Venetians,  in  spite  of  its  inconvenience,  made  this 
the  chief  trading-port  of  the  eastern  part  of  Crete. 

The  fortress  of  Spina  Longa  was  several  times  at- 
tacked by  the  Turks ;  but,  being  of  the  form  and 
character  of  Gibraltar  on  a  small  scale,  and,  more- 
over, well  fortified  for  the  period,  and  also  being 
wholly  insulated,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians  long  after  the  island  of  Crete  had  become 
subject  to  the  Turks.  Its  fortifications  are  at  present 
much  fallen  into  decay ;  but  it  contains  about  eighty 
Turkish  families,  the  town  being  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  rock,  as  the  eastern  face  is  quite 
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precipitous,  like  that  of  Gibraltar.  Its  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  sailors,  who  carry  on  some  trade  in  seven  or 
eight  schooners  that  belong  to  them,  as  well  as  pos- 
sessing ten  or  twelve  coasting  feluccas,  or  caiques,  for 
local  trade,  or  for  making  summer  voyages  to  the 
neighbouring  islands  for  wood,  grain,  and  melons,  in 
their  several  seasons ;  for  Crete,  although  so  capable, 
does  not  produce  sufficient  of  either  to  meet  the  con- 
sumption of  its  larger  towns. 

HYERYS    BONDYS    PR  HOC   HOS   MILM  AFVN- 

DAMTIS  ERE  GVBRE  D.IOCOBO  SORELLO  CAR- 

PENSI  A.M.D.C.XXIX. 

The  above  inscription  is  over  the  door  of  a  church 
built  by  the  Venetians  at  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
but  which  is  now  used  as  a  mosque ;  and  there  are 
some  large  cisterns  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  town, 
that  supply  the  garrison  with  water,  of  detestable 
odour  and  flavour  from  stagnation  and  neglect. 

It  is  singular  thus  to  find  in  Crete  a  community  of 
Turks  whose  occupation  is  exclusively  the  sea!  and 
some  of  them  are  excellent  sailors.  And  I  am  told 
that  a  few  years  since  they  had  a  fine  brig  also, 
which  they  had  the  confidence  to  send  with  a  cargo 
to  England,  as  she  was  commanded  by  one  of  their 
most  enterprising  and  skilful  skippers,  whose  great 
repute  and  skill  as  a  Levantine  navigator  had  thus  in- 
duced them  to  venture  her  on  a  voyage  to  our  diffi- 
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cult  seas  and  shores,  where,  unhappily,  fate  or  fortune 
frowned  upon  their  temerity ;  for  both  captain  and 
crew  and  their  fine  vessel  were  lost  together. 

The  trading  ambition  of  the  little  community  thus 
received  a  serious  check  in  this  loss,  from  which  it  is 
perhaps  not  likely  to  recover ;  for  they  have  not  ven- 
tured to  build  another  to  replace  her.  "  Kismit  "  (i.e. 
Fate)  settled  it ;  so  they  are  now  content  to  trade  at 
home,  instead  of  venturing  upon  distant  voyages. 

A  Mahomedan  community  of  sailors  and  traders, 
on  a  barren  rock  adjacent  to  a  fertile  island,  recalls  to 
mind  the  community  of  Christian  sailors  and  sponge- 
divers  who  inhabit  the  barren  rocks  of  Castelorizzo, 
Symi,  and  Khalki,  as  well  as  others  in  the  Levant. 

The  reason  of  such  a  location  or  occupation  was 
perhaps  in  some  degree  identical,  viz.  the  preferring 
to  seek  a  livelihood  from  the  sea  to  the  risks  and  dis- 
cord of  a  life  in  association  with  their  neighbours  the 
Christians  of  the  Mirabella,  and  very  probably  from 
their  knowing  the  deep-rooted  hatred  formerly  felt 
against  them,  as  participators  in  the  tragic  events 
connected  with  the  cave  of  Melato,  which  rendered  a 
return  to  their  mountain-villages  imprudent,  if  not 
impossible.  Besides,  they  are  also  the  appointed  gun- 
ners to  the  island-fortress  at  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    RUINS    OF    AN   EARLY    CRETAN    CITY    UPON    THE    ISTHMUS    OF 

SPINA   LONGA AND    OF   NAXOS    OVER   IT THE    IDENTITY    OF 

THE    FORMER    WITH    OLONTION ITS    RUINS  —  ITS    ANCIENT 

PORT    AT    KALOKYTHIA — THE   RUINS    AND    WHETSTONE-QUAR- 
RIES OF   NAXOS THE    QUARRIES    OF    ELUNTA — THE   ANCIENT 

BISHOPRIC    OF    ALLYNGUS    RECOGNIZED    HERE. 

The  harbour  of  Spina  Longa  is  formed  by  a  long 
peninsula,  connected  with  Crete  by  a  low  and  narrow 
isthmus  at  its  south  extreme,  which  is  in  one  part 
only  about  100  yards  wide  and  hardly  more  than  three 
feet  above  the  sea.  But  this  isthmus  must  have  been 
in  ancient  times  both  much  higher  and  much  wider ; 
for  the  ruins  of  an  early  Greek  city  exist  upon  it, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  city  lies  submerged  beneath 
the  sea  on  either  side  of  the  isthmus :  and  the  sub- 
sidence must  have  amounted  to  six  or  eight  feet,  per- 
haps more,  as  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
magnitude  of  these  phenomena  with  such  precision 
as  that  of  elevations.  The  position  thus  chosen  for 
an  early  Greek  city,  upon  the  neck  of  a  low  isthmus, 
is  rather  singular  for  the  ancients ;  but  still  it  was  a 
much  better  one  for  the  convenience  of  its  local  trade 
than  that  chosen  by  the  Venetians  upon  the  small 
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islet  at  the  stormy  entrance  of  the  shallow  inlet  of 
Spina  Longa;  for  the  adjacent  bay  of  Kalokythia,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  sheltered  mainly 
by  the  little  island  of  that  name  which  lies  across 
the  mouth  of  the  bay,  forms  an  excellently  sheltered 
harbour  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  was  its  ancient 
port. 

The  identification  of  this  city  and  the  adjacent  har- 
bour with  their  ancient  name  has  long  been  a  diffi- 
culty with  me;  for,  until  recently,  I  supposed  this 
city  could  be  no  other  than  Naxos,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  some  quarries  for  procuring  a  sharpening- 
stone  known  as  the  Turkey  stone,  for  the  sharpen- 
ing of  razors  and  fine  tools,  because,  according  to 
Dr.  Cramer's  showing,  "  there  was  a  place  called 
Naxos  in  Crete,  celebrated  for  producing  excellent 
whetstones;"  and  the  identity  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  similarity  of  the  names  Oxah  and  Axos, 
which  are  now  applied  to  a  fortress  upon  a  high  crag 
just  over  the  west  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  just  over 
where  the  whetstones  were  anciently  quarried  although 
not  so  at  present. 

I  have,  however,  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  ruins  upon  the  isthmus  are  those  of  Olontion 
of  some  authors,  and  that  the  latter  is  also  the  Solun- 
tus  mentioned  in  the  anonymous  '  Periplus '  as  a 
coast-town  and  port  somewhere  here.  Previous  com- 
mentators had  supposed  that  Olus,  Olontion,  and  Solus 
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were  meant  for  the  same  place ;  I  shall,  however,  show 
that  Olus  was  a  distinct  city.  Soluntus  is  described 
in  this  document  as  a  promontory  and  port  with  good 
water,  at  only  sixty  stadia  from  Khersoneso,  whereas 
the  actual  distance  between  the  latter  place  and  Spina 
Longa  is  three  times  that  given  in  the  '  Periplus/ 
which  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  original  or  some 
transcriber,  as  there  is  no  intermediate  promontory 
and  port  that  can  be  mistaken  for  it  but  those  of  Spina 
Longa ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  Soluntus  of  the  author 
of  the  '  Periplus,'  a  modification  of  Olontion. 

Its  identity  with  Olontion  is  supported  or  confirmed 
more  fully  also  from  the  name  of  the  nearest  village 
being  Elunta,  which  name,  I  believe,  really  represents, 
and  is  only  a  slight  corruption  of  the  name  of,  the 
early  Cretan  city  of  Olontion,  of  which  there  exists 
a  beautiful  and  very  rare  silver  coin ;  but  no  record 
of  its  exact  place  in  the  island  is  given  by  any  author. 

The  cultivated  land  adjacent  to  the  site  belongs 
also  to  the  natives  of  Elunta,  and  not  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Spina  Longa,  who,  moreover,  call  the  ruins 
on  the  west  side  of  the  isthmus  Messa  Elunta,  thus 
applying  the  name  of  their  own  village  to  a  part  of 
the  ruins ;  but  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  isthmus 
are  called  by  them  Poro,  although  they  are  connected 
and  part  of  the  same  old  city,  which  circumstance 
is  no  doubt  indicative  of  a  passage  through  having 
existed  since  the  old  city  was  deserted. 
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A  great  part  of  the  city,  however,  is  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  or  covered  by  salt-pans  reclaimed 
from  and  on  a  level  with  it.  These  salt-pans  are  the 
revenue  or  pay  of  the  Aga  of  Spina  Longa. 

The  remains  consist  of  several  foundations  of  Hel- 
lenic habitations  interspersed  amidst  heaps  of  building- 
stones  and  fragments  of  marble,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  rising  ground  on  either  side  of  the  low 
sandy  neck  forming  the  isthmus ;  and  the  city  was 
defended  on  the  east  side  by  a  massive  Hellenic 
wall,  which  crossed  from  the  shore  of  the  inlet  of 
Spina  Longa  to  the  cliffy  coast  over  the  Bay  of  Poro, 
this  wall  having  five  or  six  courses  still  remaining  in 
some  parts. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  isthmus,  the  old  boundary- 
wall  is  not  recognizable,  having  been  in  all  probabi- 
lity removed  by  the  Venetians  to  build  the  fortress  of 
Spina  Longa,  with  most  of  the  available  remains  of 
the  city  there.  But  there  are  traces  of  an  aqueduct 
along  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  salt-pans,  which, 
the  natives  say,  in  ancient  times  went  as  far  as  the 
upland  of  Kritza,  adding  that  there  are  traces  of  the 
aqueduct  here  and  there  on  the  intermediate  hills, 
but  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  subterranean.  That 
part  of  it  now  visible  near  the  isthmus  really  does 
disappear  in  a  subterranean  cave  or  vault,  which 
doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  native  tradition  and  opinion. 
But  the  fact  of  such  an  extent  of  tunnel  ever  having 
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been  made,  as  would  be  necessary  even  to  pierce 
through  the  first  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  south  of 
the  ruins,  may  with  reason  be  doubted ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  cave  or  vault  was  an  ancient 
outlet  of  some  source  or  spring  whence  the  aque- 
duct was  supplied,  but  which  failed  in  later  times — 
perhaps  when  the  submergence  of  the  part  of 
the  city  which  I  have  referred  to  took  place;  and 
thus,  with  the  failure  of  this  source,  the  destruction 
of  part  of  the  city,  and  the  exposure  of  the  inde- 
fensible part  to  pirates,  it  probably  became  early 
deserted. 

I  must  here  notice,  however,  that  the  passage  in 
the  '  Stadiasmus '  referring  to  Soluntus  is  rather  ambi- 
guous ;  for  there  appears  to  be  a  word  (denoting  a  cape, 
or  port,  or  something)  that  is  wanting,  the  original 
Greek  word  being  in  the  genitive,  which  may  be 
either  the  island  or  peninsula  upon  which  the  town  of 
Soluntus  in  part  stood.  And  as  the  Bay  of  Kaloky- 
thia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Spina  Longa, 
was  no  doubt  the  proper  port  of  the  Olontians,  and 
not  the  long  inlet  of  Spina  Longa  itself,  this  port,  or 
the  lesser  islet  that  formed  it,  may  be  the  port  with 
good  water  alluded  to,  since  it  further  states  in  the 
passage  that  this  port  was  20  stadia  distant — meaning, 
no  doubt,  from  the  city  or  mainland  of  Crete — which  is 
not  far  from  the  actual  distance  of  the  port  of  Kalo- 
kythia  from   the  ruins ;  and  I  found  that  there  are 
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some  ancient  remains,  such  as  ancient  cisterns,  quar- 
ries, and  foundations  of  buildings,  here  and  there  ex- 
isting upon  the  sides  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  port, 
which  help  to  confirm  this  view,  by  showing  that  this 
must  have  been  the  principal  harbour  of  the  Olon- 
tians,  and  not  the  great  Spina  Longa  inlet. 

The  high  craggy  peak  and  fortress  of  Oxah  or  Axos, 
lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  isthmus,  seen  in  the 
accompanying  view,  and  before  noticed,  has  a  long 
narrow  summit,  surrounded  by  precipices  on  every 
side,  and  leaving  few  places  of  access.  The  ruins 
upon  it  consist  of  two  Hellenic  towers,  situated 
one  at  each  end  of  the  summit,  and  are  thus  placed, 
to  serve  as  watch-towers  as  well  as  for  defence,  at 
the  two  points  it  was  most  easy  or  only  practicable 
to  approach.  They  were,  therefore,  not  connected 
by  walls. 

On  the  narrow  summit,  intermediate  between  these 
towers,  there  are  several  ancient  cisterns,  and  founda- 
tions of  rude  habitations,  which  appear  to  have  been 
merely  those  of  the  labourers  who  worked  an  an- 
cient whetstone-quarry  in  the  steep  face  of  the  hill, 
beneath  the  ruins, — and  hence  its  evident  identity  as 
"  the  place  Naxos,  celebrated  for  whetstones,"  and 
simply  noticed,  without  any  indication  of  the  part  of 
Crete  in  which  it  was  situated.  But  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  names  Oxah  and  Axos  now  applied  to  it, 
and  from  this  being  also  the  principal  place  where 
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whetstones  are  procured  in  the  island,  the  identity  is 
clear. 

The  trade  in  these  whetstones  is  still  carried  on  by 
the  natives  of  the  modern  village  of  Elunta,  at  a  price 
of  about  4s.  the  cwt.  But  they  are  quarried  from  a 
more  convenient  spot,  just  above  the  village,  where 
picturesque  crags  beetle  over  the  narrow  stony  valley 
lying  beneath,  and  continually  contribute  their  rejected 
fragments  and  chippings  to  the  already  well-paved 
plain  under  them,  that  seems  to  the  eye  to  be  almost 
without  soil  in  consequence.  The  natives,  however, 
cultivate  the  valley ;  and  when  I  saw  it,  on  a  November 
day,  the  young  corn  was  showing  a  wonderful  crop 
out  of  the  apparently  soilless  pebble-fields  within  it, 
and  some  of  the  finest  olive-trees  and  carobs  I  ever 
saw  were  flourishing  in  this  same  bed  of  stony  frag- 
ments. The  accompanying  view  will  show  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Olontus,  and  whence  the  whetstones  are 
procured,  as  also  the  nature  of  the  position  and  the 
extent  of  the  old  city  itself,  and  of  the  fortress  of 
Oxah  or  Axos  over  it. 

These  whetstone-quarries  exist  in  a  rather  thinly 
stratified  calcareo-argillaceous  rock,  that  belongs  appa- 
rently to  the  Nummulitic  series,  and  contains  thin 
siliceous  bands  or  strata  of  a  very  fine-grained  and 
compact  nature,  that  form  these  whetstones. 

As  there  is  notice  of  a  bishopric  called  Allyngus  in 
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Crete,  but  without  any  local  record  or  tradition  of  its 
precise  locality,  and  as  I  could  not  learn  any  tradition 
of  it  elsewhere,  I  imagined  that  its  name  might  have 
been  corrupted  by  some  transcriber  from  that  of  this 
city  of  Oluntus,  and  thus  became  applied  to  this 
district,  as  in  sound  it  somewhat  approximates  to  the 
modern  name  Elunta,  now  applied  to  the  site  of 
Oluntus.  I  could  learn  nothing  regarding  its  position, 
however,  from  the  metropolitan  of  Crete.  But  on 
inquiry  of  the  Bishop  of  Mirabella,  although  he  said 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  bishopric,  and  that  all 
records  relative  to  his  see  were  lost  in  the  revolution, 
yet  he  added  there  was  a  tradition  with  the  old  men 
of  the  Mirabella  that  this  district,  previous  to  receiving 
the  name  of  Mirabella  from  the  Venetians,  was  called 
"  Kallinkus"  or  "Allinkus,"  a  name  that  immediately 
seemed  to  me  to  be  derived  from  Allyngus:  hence, 
probably,  this  was  its  locality. 

There  are  two  roads  leading  from  Spina  Longa  to 
the  Mirabella.  One,  direct  from  the  village  of  Elunta, 
ascends  the  steep  and  rocky  ridges  immediately  over 
it;  the  other,  much  easier  although  a  little  longer, 
leads  to  the  southward  over  the  gap  directly  under 
Oxah,  and  crosses  first  a  small  upland  basin  south  of 
it,  then  another  to  the  westward,  and  leads  then  di- 
rect into  the  southern  part  of  the  Mirabella  upland, 
where  it  joins  the  road  to  Kritza,  and  leads  through 
the  small  marshy  plain  of  Lakonia,  between  which  and 
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Kritza,  however,  there  is  a  singular  hill  and  ruined 
city  upon  it,  of  great  antiquity  and  in  a  remarkably 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  which  I  shall  next 
describe,  as  it  lies  upon  the  route  most  convenient  for 
a  traveller  to  take  in  exploring  the  district.  More- 
over the  site  is  very  singular  and  interesting  from  its 
craterlike  form.  I  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of 
the  ground-plan  of  its  position  and  character,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  the  following  chapter  for  its  description. 
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CHAPTEK  XIII. 

THE  KOTTTES  BETWEEN  MIRABELLA  AND  SPINA  LONG  A,  AND  ALSO 
TO  KRITZA THE  UPLAND  BASIN  OE  LAKONIA A  REMARK- 
ABLE   SITE    OYER   IT — THE    YERT   EARLY    CHARACTER   OE    THE 

RUINS IDENTITY   WITH    OLUS   AND   OLERUS THE    OLERIAN 

MINERVA,  HER  CELEBRATED  TEMPLE  AND  EESTIYAL — WOODEN 
STATUE  TO  ERTTOMARTIS,  BY  D^IDALUS KRITZA  THE  PRE- 
SENT   CAPITAL    OE    THE    MIRABELLA — ITS   EINE    SITUATION 

THE    SITE  OE  MINOA  IDENTIEIED  AT  THE  HEAD   OE   THE  GULF 

OE  MIRABELLA THE  EEWNESS    OE    ITS  REMAINS    EXPLAINED 

BY  A  RECENT  SUBMERGENCE  OE  THE  EASTERN  HALE  OE 
CRETE. 

The  little  upland  plain  of  Lakonia  recently  mentioned, 
having  no  outlet  or  visible  katavothron,  as  in  the 
Lasethe,  the  melted  snow  and  winter-rains  which  flood 
it  remain  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  this  basin 
throughout  the  year,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  tilled, 
ex  ept  around  the  margin,  and  thus  render  it  marshy 
ai  1  unhealthy. 

I  ascended  to  this  plain  from  the  port  of  Agios 
Nikolo,  in  the  Mirabella  Gulf,  where  I  had  anchored 
my  ship  for  the  purpose.  We  entered  the  plain  by  a 
gap  in  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  which  enclose 
it,  after  ascending  a  valley  leading  from  St.  Nikolo. 
Then  passing  by  two  farms  and  a  grove  of  olive-  and 
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carob-trees  on  its  margin,  we  reached,  at  the  end  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gap,  the  foot  of  a  rugged 
double-crested  hill.  As  we  were  now  approaching  it 
by  the  main  road  to  Kritza,  our  guide  pointed  up  to 
the  two  crags  that  surmount  the  hill,  and  said,  to  my 
surprise,  that  the  old  city  was  there ;  no  vestiges  of  it, 
however,  were  visible  from  below. 

The  main  road  to  Kritza  and  Ierapetra  from  the 
Mirabella  here  winds  up  its  western  side  from  the  La- 
konian  plain,  by  a  zigzag  path  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  until  a  higher  plateau  or  valley  is  reached. 
Here  our  guide,  on  reaching  it,  turned  suddenly  off 
the  road  and  led  us  direct  up  the  hill  towards  the  crags, 
although  it  was  steep  and  pathless.  By  this  short  cut 
to  the  goal  of  our  aim,  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  some 
massive  Cyclopean  ruins  on  the  hillside ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  at  a  little  above  them,  we  reached  a  gap 
between  the  two  peaks  that  form  its  summit,  and 
then  discovered  near  it  an  ancient  road,  having  a  Cyclo- 
pean facing  to  support  it,  which  led  to  the  gap,  from 
the  eastern  base  of  the  hill  and  from  the  Kritza  valley. 

Its  massive  character  and  breadth  at  once  showed 
that  we  were  either  upon  a  roadway  leading  to 
some  important  city  of  the  earlier  Cretan  days,  or  a 
much-frequented  way  to  some  sacred  spot  on  the 
mountain,  such  as  that  of  a  temple  or  oracle.  As 
soon  as  the  gap  was  reached  by  this  road  (and  we  had 
scrambled  over  some  ruins  of  the  same  ancient  cha- 

k2 
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racter  in  getting  to  it),  we  were  surprised  to  find  our- 
selves upon  the  brink  of  a  crater-like  hollow,  lying 
between  the  two  peaks,  and  of  an  oval  form,  about  500 
yards  in  diameter,  and  shaped  like  an  amphitheatre, 
with  a  level  area  nearly  100  feet  below  the  brink. 
It  was  terraced  in  its  descent  on  all  sides,  by  a  series 
of  half-natural  and  half-artificial  terraces,  somewhat 
representing  also  the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre,  upon 
every  one  of  which  were  the  ruins  of  habitations  of 
the  earliest  and  rudest  Cyclopean  style.  They  were 
in  some  instances  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, which,  in  fact,  was  the  result  of  their  massiveness 
and  long  neglect :  for  many  had  the  large  stone  pos- 
terns to  the  doorways  still  erect ;  and  these  massive 
blocks,  which  were  in  single  pieces,  were  the  only 
stones  that  had  been  worked  into  anything  approach- 
ing a  rectangular  form.  But  the  mountain  being 
composed  of  a  highly  stratified  blue  and  grey  lime- 
stone, the  rock  was  easily  split  into  large  slabs,  and 
thus  facilitated  the  construction  of  houses  and  ter- 
races in  this  style,  and  with  some  sort  of  uniformity 
also ;  and  it  sometimes  led  to  the  combination  of  the 
rude  Cyclopean  with  the  polygonal  style,  and  also 
sometimes  even  passed  into  the  Hellenic,  with  hori- 
zontal courses  of  blocks  for  short  intervals,  just  as 
the  splitting-up  of  the  rocks  seems  to  have  favoured 
and  suggested. 

Only  two  buildings  in  the  whole  ruins  (which  con- 
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sist  of  the  remains  of,  I  should  think,  at  least  200  ha- 
bitations) were  formed  entirely  of  close-fitting  qua- 
drangular blocks,  like  the  pure  Hellenic  style.     The 
ruins  of  a  city  more  purely  indicative  of  the  early  or 
heroic  times  I  have  never  seen  in  such  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation  (nor  one  more  singularly  situated 
— occupying  the  hollow  of  a  crater-like  basin),  where 
nearly  every  house  can  be  traced  out  in  its  original 
length  and  breadth,  the  walls  of  many  being  still  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  with  their 
doorposts  still  erect.    Some  of  the  houses  had  two,  and 
some  three  compartments,  and  varied  from  10  to  20  feet 
in  length ;  but  the  generality  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  but  one  room,  like  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  pea- 
sants of  Crete  at  the  present  time,  the  door  also  often 
serving  both  for  light  and  air  to  all  compartments, 
one  of  which  is  shown  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Many  of  the  houses  had  cisterns  sunk  in  the  solid 
rock,  the  sides  of  which  were  cemented  by  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  mottled  concrete,  formed  of  lime,  small 
angular  fragments  of  the  limestone,  and  broken  frag- 
ments of  red  brick  or  pottery — a  very  ancient  style 
of  cement  for  cisterns,  as  is  well  known  to  the  anti- 
quary :  and  this  is  the  only  indication  of  any  brick, 
cement,  or  mortar  being  used  throughout  the  entire 
city ;  for  no  Roman  or  middle-age  remains  are  to  be 
seen,  to  break  the  harmony  of  this  unique  Cretan  city 
of  the  heroic  times. 
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Pashley  could  not  have  visited  it,  or  he  would  surely 
have   given  some  note  of  its  interesting   character. 
Besides,  his  track,  as  laid  down  on  his  map,  shows  he 
did  not  ascend  to  it,  but,  hearing  of  the  existence  of 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kritza,  he  concluded 
them  to  be  those  of  Arkadia ;  and  thus  he  led  himself 
astray  in  respect  to  many  other  places.     But  there  is 
clear  evidence,  both  in  its  position  and  characteristics, 
to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  that  city :  for  Arkadia  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  identified  unless  the  springs  which 
belonged  to  it,  and  which  were  said  to  have  dried  up 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  but  flowed 
again  when  the  city  was  retaken,  are  also  identified ; 
and  certainly  there  are  no  traces  whatever  of  springs 
upon  this  part  of  the  mountain ;  neither  could  there 
have  been  any  in  ancient  times,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  labour  and  care  bestowed  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  many  cisterns  existing  there,  and  the 
somewhat  insular  position  of  the  peak. 

My  guide,  whose  family  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
ruins,  tells  me  it  is  called  Goolas.  The  name  is  so 
near  to  Olus  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these 
ruins  are  really  those  of  that  city — called  also  Olerus 
by  a  late  author,  and  which  city  is  mentioned  as 
being  noted  for  a  festival  celebrated  to  Minerva  in 
early  Cretan  times,  who  was  called  in  consequence  the 
Olerian  Minerva ;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hierapytna,  and  upon  a  hill 
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(Cramer,  p.  391).  Thus  the  mountain  position  of 
Goolas,  the  great  antiquity  of  its  ruins,  and  its  being 
also  the  nearest  ruined  city  to  Hierapytna  are  com- 
bined evidences  strongly  supporting  its  identity  with 
Olerus. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  arguments  bearing  upon 
the  verification  of  the  name  of  this  interesting  city,  I 
will  further  mention  some  more  of  its  ruins  which 
deserve  notice ;  for  the  habitations  above-mentioned, 
within  the  crater-like  hollow,  are  but  a  portion  of 
the  remains  of  the  city.  There  are  many  ruins  of 
houses  equally  perfect.  Indeed  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  whole  of  these  Cyclopean  habitations 
are  to  be  seen  extending  from  the  northern  summit, 
down  over  the  side  of  the  peak  for  200  or  300  yards 
or  more ;  and  this  part  seems  to  have  been  defended 
by  a  wall,  and  the  summit  surmounted  also  by  a  cir- 
cular tower,  as  it  was  the  most  easy  of  approach  by 
the  connecting  ridge  which  extends  eastward. 

I  found  fragments  of  pottery  by  no  means  plentiful 
amongst  the  ruins,  indeed  scarce.  But  near  some  of 
the  habitations  I  observed  some  rude  stone  vessels, 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  that  were  no  doubt  used 
instead  of  earthenware  for  various  domestic  purposes, 
and  some  perhaps  for  pounding  grain  in  lieu  of  grind- 
ing it. 

Having  mentioned  that  Olerus  was  noted  for  a 
festival  to  the  Olerian  Minerva,  the  question  which 
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naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  is,  Where 
was  the  temple  at  which  the  festival  was  celebrated,  if 
this  be  the  city  of  Obis'?  I  will  now,  therefore,  de- 
scribe what  seems  to  me  very  probably  the  remains  of 
this  temple ;  for  in  a  city  so  situated,  and  of  so  early  a 
date  and  style,  no  building  of  very  marked  and  finished 
architecture  is  necessary  to  identify  it.  On  a  long 
and  broad  terrace,  of  about  100  yards  in  length,  which 
is  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  gap  by  which  the 
city  is  entered,  and  within  the  hollow,  there  exist 
the  ruins  of  a  small  building,  that  was  formed  entirely 
of  large  and  closely  fitting  quadrangular  blocks  of 
limestone,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  city  that  was  so  constructed. 

Standing  thus  somewhat  above  and  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  with  a  well-built 
terrace  for  its  support  and  approach,  it  certainly 
seems  very  probable  that  this  was  the  very  temple 
itself;  and  as  it  is  also  near  the  Cyclopean  roadway 
leading  up  to  the  city,  every  circumstance  tends  to 
confirm  the  conjecture  that  Olus  and  its  temple  are 
thus  identified;  and  as  this  temple,  according  to 
Strabo,  had  a  statue  to  Britomartis,  by  Daedalus, 
in  wood,  thus  accounting  for  the  building  being 
in  compartments  as  well  as  the  local  celebrity  of 
this  early  relic  of  the  Cretan  master  and  of  the  old 
city  itself,  the  site  and  ruins  are  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  a  traveller 
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through  the  island  will  no  doubt  find  much  interest 
in  its  exploration. 

Leaving  the  site  and  descending  by  the  terraced 
road  leading  from  the  ruins,  we  follow  a  narrow 
plain  running  to  the  south-east,  and  in  half  an 
hour  arrive  at  Kritza,  the  largest  village  of  the  Mira- 
bella,  picturesquely  situated  under  some  cliffy  steeps, 
just  where  the  valley  begins  to  expand  in  its  course 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Mirabella,  and 
where  some  fertilizing  springs  issue  from  beneath 
them. 

The  valley  is  well  cultivated  with  olive-trees  and 
vineyards,  and  confined  by  ridges  covered  with  brush- 
wood. But  high  above  Kritza  a  grove  of  cypress  and 
wild  oak  forms  a  dark  line  between  it  and  the  bald 
summits  of  the  Lasethe  Mountains,  encircling  them 
as  a  belt  just  below  the  snow-line. 

The  village  of  Kroustas  is  passed  lower  down,  to  the 
south,  on  the  way  to  Ierapetra  from  Kritza;  and 
another,  called  Kato  Khorio,  on  the  same  route,  stands 
on  the  boundary  between  the  eparkhia  of  Mirabella 
and  Ierapetra,  or  Gerapetra,  and  on  either  side  of 
another  rivulet  descending  from  the  Lasethe  Moun- 
tains— the  ravine  and  rivulet  dividing  the  village. 
Strabo  tells  us  that  the  town  of  Minoa  stood  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Hierapytna,  where  the  island  was 
reduced  to  the  breadth  of  60  stadia  only.  Thus  the 
position  of   this    ancient  town  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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Ptolemy  seems  to  be  the  only  other  author  who  men- 
tions this  eastern  Cretan  city  called  Minoa  (for  there 
were  evidently  two  of  this  name  in  Crete) ;  and  he 
also  mentions  its  having  a  port. 

In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mirabella, 
and  exactly  at  the  position  and  distance  in  respect  to 
lerapetra  mentioned  by  Strabo,  we  consequently  find 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  upon  a  small  point  of  land 
jutting  out  from  the  centre  of  a  sandy  bay. 

The  river  from  the  Kritza  valley,  south  of  Olus, 
flows  into  this  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the  point,  and 
it  contains  a  running  stream  all  the  year;  but  its 
embouchure  being  barred  in  summer  by  a  small  sand, 
the  stream  percolates  through  it  into  the  sea. 

The  modern  name  of  the  spot  is  Istrona,  which 
the  natives  state  was  also  the  former  name  of  the 
village  of  Kato  Khorio,  but  was  changed  some  few 
years  since.  Onorio  Belli,  the  author  of  the  Vene- 
tian manuscript  published  by  Mr.  Falkener,  mistook 
it  for  an  ancient  city  of  the  same  name,  and  was  thus 
induced  to  place  Minoa  at  Palaio  Kastro,  near  to  Cape 
Salmone,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island ;  but 
the  situation  of  the  Minoa  of  Strabo  is  too  well  de- 
fined to  be  mistaken. 

The  fewness  of  the  remains  now  found  there  is  ex- 
plained by  Belli' s  statement,  "  that  the  city  is  at  pre- 
sent entirely  submerged  by  the  sea,  and  that  not  far 
from  Castel   Mirabella  there  is   another   city  over- 
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whelmed  by  the  sea  in  like  manner."  This  latter 
remark  no  doubt  applies  to  the  submerged  ruins  of 
Olontion  on  the  isthmus  of  Spina  Longa. 

All  that  remains  of  Minoa  at  present,  consequently, 
are  some  few  scattered  heaps  of  stones,  and  founda- 
tions of  ancient  habitations,  that  are  traceable  near 
the  low  point  jutting  out  from  the  centre  of  the  plain 
of  Kato  Khorio. 

In  Belli's  time  these  were  more  visible  than  at  pre- 
sent; and  upon  the  sides  of  the  longer  point,  more 
to  the  eastward,  there  seems  to  have  stood  a  small 
but  pretty  little  monument  or  mausoleum  in  white 
marble.  The  blocks  of  which  it  was  built  are  mas- 
sive, and  three  or  four  of  them  remain,  although 
half-buried  in  the  sand.  One  of  them  is  about  6  feet 
square,  having  one  of  its  sides  deeply  carved  with 
lozenge-shaped  panels. 

The  rest  of  the  city  and  its  port  are  therefore  either 
under  the  sea  or  more  probably  under  the  accumula- 
tions of  sand  and  shingle  brought  into  the  bay  by  the 
adjacent  river  during  its  winter  floods. 

The  three  or  four  other  Greek  cities  to  which  the 
name  of  Minoa  has  been  given,  I  have  observed,  have, 
in  part  or  wholly,  stood  upon  peninsulas.  This,  then, 
is  an  exception  according  to  the  present  features  of 
the  locality.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  low 
point  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  upon  which  the  city 
seems  to  have  stood,   was  a   small  rocky  peninsula 
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originally ;  and  although  there  has  been  a  submergence 
of  the  coast  that  ought  to  have  rendered  the  penin- 
sular form  of  the  point  still  more  evident,  or  converted 
it  into  an  island,  yet  that  result  has  no  doubt  been 
overcome  by  the  encroachment  of  the  plain  upon  the 
sea,  under  the  influence  of  the  debris  from  the  Kritza 
river — a  change  of  feature  precisely  such  as  I  many 
years  since  observed  at  the  Minoa  near  Megara. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  explain  how  this 
Cretan  Minoa  could  also  have  had  a  good  port,  as  it 
was  said  to  possess,  although  now  without  a  trace 
remaining  of  it,  from  the  physical  changes  resulting 
from  the  double  effect  of  submergence  and  encroach- 
ment having  obliterated  it. 

Over  Minoa  to  the  east  is  a  sharp  cliffy  peak,  which 
the  natives  call  Palaion  Kastron,  indicative  of  some 
ancient  ruin,  and  upon  which  there  is  now  seen  the 
remains  of  a  circular  tower,  used  no  doubt,  in  the  early 
times,  as  a  look-out  or  signal-tower,  to  announce  the 
appearance  of  pirates  or  a  friendly  sail ;  for  it  is  now 
used  by  the  local  coast-guard  for  the  same  purpose, 
who  lights  his  signal-fire  at  sunset  when  any  vessel  is 
in  sight  within  the  gulf,  as  a  signal  to  the  officials  of 
the  adjacent  villages  to  be  on  the  alert  against  pirates 
and  smugglers. 

Its  basement  is  said  to  be  Hellenic,  being  composed 
of  large  squared  blocks,  and  doubtless  was  the  watch- 
or  signal-tower  between  Minoa  Olontia  and  Olus  in 
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those  early  Cretan  days  when  pirates  possessed  the 
seas.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other 
remains  besides  the  tower,  although  it  bears  the  name 
now  of  a  palaion  kastron,  or  old  castle. 

The  notice  of  the  submergence  of  these  cities  on 
the  eastern  part  of  Crete,  by  a  Venetian  author  so 
long  ago  as  1586,  as  an  explanation  of  the  poverty  of 
the  remains  then  visible  at  the  site  of  Minoa,  is  of 
considerable  interest  in  connexion  with  the  fact  of  a 
much  greater  movement  having  also  materially  affected 
the  western  half  of  the  island,  but  by  an  elevation  of 
the  coast,  instead  of  a  subsidence:  yet  the  fact  and 
consequent  result  was  not  observed  by  this  author, 
although  amounting  to  more  than  25  feet  in  some 
parts,  and  thus  raising  the  old  ports  there  into  dry 
land — a  description  of  each  of  which  will  be  given  in 
their  places. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ANCIENT  PORT  OF  OLUS  AT   ST.  NIKOLO,  NOT  MINOA RUINS  OF 

A  VENETIAN  CASTLE,  AND  OE  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN    OF  CAMARA, 

AT    ST.  NIKOLO A  DEEP  POOL  ADJACENT    TO  ITS  OLD  PORT A 

COPIOUS  SOURCE  AT  ALMYRO,  AND  LEGENDS  CONNECTED  WITH 

IT THE  TWO  OTHER  CRETAN  ALMTROS,  OR  BRACKISH  SOURCES 

THE  SINGULARITY  OF  THEIR  SITUATIONS,  AND  OF  THE  MOUN- 
TAIN-FEATURES OYER  THEM,  A  RESULT  OF  UNIFORM  GEOLO- 
GICAL CONDITIONS. 

Minoa,  although  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
descending  from  Olus,  could  not  have  been  its  proper 
seaport ;  for  there  is  one  much  nearer  to  Olus,  which 
is  formed  by  the  shelter  of  two  islands,  and  known  as 
Port  Agio  Nikolo  :  it  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of 
Olus,  between  Minoa  and  Spina  Longa. 

St.  Nikolo  is  at  present  the  place  of  export  for  the 
chief  produce  of  the  Mirabella,  from  the  convenience 
of  reaching  it  by  land ;  but  the  produce  is  generally 
transported  thence  to  Spina  Longa  in  coasting-craft, 
in  consequence  of  the  local  laws  prohibiting  its  ex- 
port in  foreign  bottoms  at  any  port  but  the  incon- 
venient one  of  Spina  Longa.  The  Venetians  used 
it  also  as  the  chief  trading-port  of  the  Mirabella, 
Spina  Longa  being  more  a  military  or  naval  station. 
During  our  employment  in  this  part  I  preferred  the 
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anchorage  of  St.  Nikolo  for  my  ship  to  that  of 
Spina  Longa.  But  the  Bay  of  Poro,  off  the  site  of 
Olontion,  is  an  anchorage  for  a  fleet,  especially  as  a 
shelter  from  the  winter  gales  from  the  north-east  and 
north. 

The  Venetians  had  a  small  town  and  fortress  on 
the  point  which  juts  out  to  the  south  of  the  port  oi 
St.  Nikolo,  which  they  called  Castel  Mirabel] a,  as  in- 
dicating its  trading  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
province  from  which  it  took  its  name.  The  remains 
of  this  small  castle  or  tower,  and  of  the  town  that 
surrounds  it,  still  exist ;  but  there  are  no  inhabitants 
at  present,  and  the  small  inlet  under  it,  to  the 
north  of  the  point,  retains  the  name  of  Mandragio, 
which  was  no  doubt  first  given  it  by  the  Venetians. 
But,  besides  these  Venetian  remains,  there  are  some 
few  marble  fragments  lying  amongst  these  ruins,  and 
some  few  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls  or  terraces  over 
the  sea  face  of  the  hill,  which  give  evidence  also  of 
its  earlier  occupation  as  a  town  and  port  of  the  dis- 
trict: it  must  therefore  have  been  the  port  of  Olus, 
as  it  is  now  of  Kritza;  and  hence  I  am  induced  to 
think  that  these  ruins  must  be  those  of  Camara,  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Stadiasmus '  and  also  by  other  authors ; 
for  Camara  is  the  next  town  to  Soluntus  noticed 
in  this  anonymous  '  Periplus,'  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  only  fifteen  stadia  distant:  the  actual  distance 
is  thirty  stadia,  or  three  miles.     But  as  the  distances 
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in  the  'Periplus'  are  all  much  less  than  the  truth  on 
this  coast,  and  as  St.  Nikolo  is  only  about  thirty  stadia 
from  Elunta  (which  I  conceive  to  be  the  Olontion  of 
early  authors,  but  the  Soluntus  of  the  '  Periplus'),  I 
conceive  Camara  to  have  stood  at  St.  Nikolo;  for 
there  is  no  other  spot  on  this  coast  where  it  could  have 
stood,  to  accord  in  sequence  of  position,  although  not 
in  distance. 

And  this  view  is  in  some  degree  strengthened  by 
the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  who  says  Camara  lay  to 
the  east  of  Olus ;  and  besides  he  mentions  it  between 
Olus  and  Minoa.  Thus,  by  its  situation  in  reference 
to  Olus,  the  supposition  of  Camara  having  been  at  St. 
Nikolo  helps  to  reconcile  the  three,  and  thus  to  con- 
firm the  position  I  have  assigned  to  Olus. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  cove  called  the  Mandragio 
of  St.  Nikolo  is  a  small  circular  pool  of  brackish 
water,  about  150  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  about  twenty  yards  of  low  ground 
only ;  and  yet  this  pool  was  found  to  have  a  depth  of 
210  feet  in  the  centre — a  depth  which  is  not  attained 
in  the  adjacent  sea  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
coast.  But,  in  the  traditions  of  the  natives  of  the 
locality,  it  was  said  to  be  unfathomable,  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  lower  regions  of  troubled  spirits. 

The  sides  of  this  hollow,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  must  constitute  a  precipitous  funnel-shaped  de- 
pression.    Yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  its  being  a 
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volcanic  vent,  or  even  the  result  of  volcanic  action, 
by  any  proximate  igneous  rocks  being  visible;  and 
as  it  still  has  a  small  stream  opening  out  of  it  into 
the  sea,  I  think  it  was  at  one  time  the  aperture 
of  a  larger  source  or  subterranean  river,  which  found 
its  escape  here  from  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
above;  for  there  exists  at  Almyro,  about  a  mile 
south  of  St.  Nikolo,  a  copious  source  of  brackish 
water  that  issues  from  the  foot  of  a  hill  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  forms  a  little  river  from 
its  magnitude  and  strength.  It  is  called  Almyro, 
or  Armyro,  from  the  brackishness  of  the  water; 
but  it  runs  in  a  clear,  limpid,  and  beautiful  stream, 
turning  some  water-mills,  and  abounding  with  wild 
fowl. 

The  mountains  immediately  above  the  Almyro 
source  are  too  steep  and  rocky  for  cultivation ;  but 
wild  shrubs  grow  luxuriantly  upon  them.  The 
limpid  pool  thus  confined  by  the  old  and  half-ruined 
mill-dam,  and  sheltered  in  so  enclosed  a  glen  from 
every  breeze,  reflects  from  its  glassy  surface,  most 
distinctly,  every  form  and  tint  the  adjacent  features 
of  shrub,  rock,  or  ruin  present;  and  the  stream 
when  strongest,  then  cascading  from  the  mill  with 
a  little  ripple  and  foam,  causes  sometimes  a  misty 
vapour  to  rise  over  it,  giving  a  picture  of  charming 
effect  in  the  eye  of  an  artist;  but  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant  natives  have  created  imagined  visions 
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out  of  these  reflections  and  mists,  that  have  given 
birth  to  various  legendary  tales  and  fireside  marvels, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present — one  of  them 
being,  that  Diana  and  her  nymphs  may  often  be  seen 
sporting  in  this  pool,  as  related  by  Onorio  Belli  (see 
Falkener's  '  Museum  of  Antiquities'). 

This  spring  of  brackish  water  so  near  the  sea,  and 
so  copious  as  to  form  a  deep  stream  that  is  navigable 
for  boats  up  to  the  mill,  is  the  third  source  of  the 
same  character  and  name  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island;  and  as  they  are  each  similarly  situated  in 
respect  to  the  configuration  of  the  coast  and  the 
groups  of  mountains  from  whose  base  they  issue, 
there  is  thus  an  indication  of  a  like  force  having 
caused  them,  there  being  also  none  such  on  the  south 
side  of  Crete ;  and  this  being  the  last  of  these,  I  shall, 
from  their  general  interest,  here  notice  them. 

The  first  of  the  three  is  at  the  north-east  base  of 
the  White  Mountains,  near  the  entrance  to  Suda, 
in  the  corner  of  Armyro  Bay,  and  to  the  westward  of 
Retimo.  The  second  is  the  Armyro  at  the  north-east 
base  of  Ida,  a  few  miles  westward  of  Candia,  and  also 
at  the  corner  of  the  bay.  The  third  is  the  Almyro 
(or  Armyro)  of  Mirabella,  at  the  north-east  root  of 
the  Lasethe,  and  exactly  in  the  same  corner  of  that 
gulf  also,  like  the  others. 

The  pent-up  waters  of  the  mountain-torrents  and 
streamlets,  which  disappear  in  the  upland  basins  in 
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katavothra,  or  through  the  soil,  no  doubt,  in  great 
part,  find  their  escape  by  these  great  fountains ;  but 
whence  their  saline  character  is  derived  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine — viz.,  whether  it  is  derived  from  the 
salt  of  the  rock  through  which  it  percolates  in  some 
parts  of  its  course,  or  whether  from  the  proximate 
sea. 

The  former,  however,  seems  the  more  probable; 
but  their  uniform  position  seems  to  imply  a  similarity 
or  uniformity  of  inclination  in  the  general  mass  of 
the  strata  composing  these  mountains,  which  are  all 
apparently  great  masses  of  Hippurite  limestone,  with 
overlying  Nummulite  limestones  and  shales. 

The  position  of  the  several  sources  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mode  in  which  these  three  moan- 
tain-masses  were  uphove  must  have  been  similar  in 
all,  viz.  having  had  the  uplifting  effort  greatest  on  the 
opposite  side,  because  their  internal  filtering  would 
naturally  follow  the  general  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
strata. 

And  it  is  of  interest  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
to  perceive  how  this  conclusion  is  verified  on  taking  a 
comprehensive  glance  at  the  general  character  of  the 
three  principal  mountains  of  the  island.  For  on  the 
opposite  side  to  these  three  copious  sources — that  is, 
on  the  south-west  or  south  side  of  the  mountains — 
they  are  more  abrupt,  and  have  their  higher  crests 
nearest  to  the  sea-coast  on  that  side  in  consequence. 

l2 
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It  is  instructive  also  to  perceive  how  remarkably 
the  upheaving  energy  has  in  each  mountain  directed 
itself  more  generally  towards  the  north-east,  by  the 
prolongation  of  each  mountain  into  a  well-marked  pro- 
montory in  that  direction, — as  Cape  Malaxa,  north- 
east of  the  White  Mountains ;  Cape  Dia,  north-east 
of  Ida ;  and  Cape  St.  John,  north-east  of  the  Lasethe. 
For  in  each  of  these  directions  we  find  a  series  of 
level  plateaux,  or  depressed  basins,  formed  like  a  suc- 
cession of  steps  in  the  scale  of  ascent,  and  each 
indicating,  no  doubt,  the  positions  of  great  faults 
transverse  to  the  line  of  greatest  effort. 

Thus  the  Suda  Gulf,  north-east  of  the  White 
Mountains,  with  its  centre  sunk  so  remarkably  to  the 
depth  of  120  fathoms,  is  just  one  of  these  basins,  but 
submerged  below  the  sea-level,  within  the  headland 
of  Maleka,  which  headland  is  the  north-east  prolon- 
gation of  the  mass  of  the  White  Mountains ;  and  this 
mountain  has  also  its  upland  plateau  of  Malaxa  over 
the  Suda  Gulf,  and  of  Theriso  on  the  same  side — 
besides  several  others  nearer  the  top,  that  are  above 
the  line  of  vegetation. 

Next,  Mount  Ida  has  its  plain  of  Netha,  or  Nida, 
just  below  its  snow-line  of  winter,  also  to  the  north- 
east of  its  summit,  with  a  series  of  lesser  plateaux 
descending  to  the  large  basin-like  valley  of  Mylopo- 
tamo,  which  valley  really  represents  the  Suda  Bay 
gulf  in  position,  only  being  above  the  sea-level,  instead 
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of  submerged  beneath  it  like  the  Suda  basin.  For 
the  knotty  range  of  hills  confining  the  Mylopotamo 
valley,  and  terminating  to  the  north-east  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  promontory  of  Cape  Dia,  represents 
also  the  Malaxa  promontory  and  the  serrated  hill  over 
it,  since,  if  they  were  to  subside  a  few  hundred  feet,  we 
should  have  in  the  Mylopotamo  Valley  a  gulf  similar 
to  that  of  Suda. 

In  the  Lasethe  Mountain  also,  the  direction  of  the 
subterranean  energy  was  exactly  the  same — that  is,  by 
the  prolongation  of  a  promontory  or  cape  to  the  north- 
east; but  being  less  powerful,  as  indicated  by  the 
less  elevation  of  this  mountain  than  of  the  others 
by  an  amount  of  upwards  of  1000  feet,  the  promon- 
tory terminating  it  is  less  distant  from  the  summit, 
and,  the  energy  in  that  direction  being  also  weaker, 
is  represented  by  a  succession  of  lower  upland  plains 
and  basins,  and  more  proximate  to  each  other. 
Finally,  the  peninsula  of  Sitia  also,  which  terminates 
the  island  of  Crete  to  the  north-east,  shows  that  a 
similar,  but  still  diminished,  energy  operated  in  the 
subterranean  efforts  that  originally  raised  it ;  for  its 
height  and  its  most  abrupt  parts  are  all  to  the  south- 
west, and  the  gradually  descending  peaks  and  their 
greatest  prolongation  are  to  the  north-east  also,  and 
terminate  at  Cape  Sidero,  or  Sidaro. 

Thus,  although  the  volcanic  or  upheaving  energy 
has  raised  this  island  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  by  four 
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distinct  foci  of  eruptive  efforts,  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  of  effect  in  them  all ;  and  thus  the  positions 
of  the  great  fountains  that  spout  forth  at  their  bases, 
giving  vent  to  the  pent-up  waters  that  penetrate  the 
strata  of  the  mountains  from  above,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  phenomena  presented  in  these  mountain-fea- 
tures ;  and  therefore  I  think  the  deep  pool  in  the  Bay 
of  Mandragio,  in  the  port  of  St.  Nikolo,  to  be  the  result 
of  one  of  these  fountains,  from  which  the  greater 
portion  of  its  original  stream  has  been  lost  at  some 
time  long  gone  by,  and  transferred  to  the  springs  and 
source  of  the  Armyro,  not  very  distant  from  it.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  gives  the  following  account  of  a  similar 
result  in  Sicily,  after  an  earthquake : — 

"  During  the  great  earthquake  of  1693,  in  Sicily, 
several  thousand  people  were  at  once  entombed  in  the 
ruins  of  caverns  in  limestone,  at  Sortino  Vecchia ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  large  stream,  which  had  issued  for 
ages  from  one  of  the  grottos  below  that  town,  changed 
suddenly  its  subterranean  course,  and  came  out  from 
the  mouth  of  a  cave  lower  down  the  valley,  where  no 
water  had  previously  flowed.  To  this  new  point  the 
ancient  water-mills  were  transferred." 

The  neighbourhood  of  St.  Nikolo  affords  some  in- 
terest to  the  collecting  naturalist,  independent  of  the 
contemplation  of  its  geological  character  and  effects, 
in  possessing  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  rare  land- 
shell.     It  is  a  Clausilia  of  more  than  ordinary  size, 
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and  is  ornamented  with  longitudinal  plates  or  ridges, 
equidistant  round  each  spire,  but  not  in  connexion  as 
a  continuous  keel-like  prominence. 

Of  this  peculiar  and  interesting  land-shell,  which 
has  a  perfect  little  door  for  its  narrow  aperture, 
formed  of  a  free  plate  of  shell,  there  are  several  varie- 
ties peculiar  to  Crete,  where,  in  number,  size,  and 
variety,  the  species  seems  also  to  have  a  maximum 
development  as  compared  with  neighbouring  localities. 
The  description  of  the  six  or  seven  that  have  been 
already  identified  as  new  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer  will  be  given 
with  the  appendices  to  the  second  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   GULF  OF   MIEABELLA,  AND  THE   ISTHMUS  AT  ITS  HEAD — CHA- 
EACTEEISTIC  FEATUEES,  THEIE  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  EAELIEST 

INHABITANTS THE    ETEO-CEETES    AND    MOUNT    DICTE THE 

NOETHEEN    EOUTE    INTO    THE    SITIA THE   EUINS    AT  LEOPE- 

TEA — THE  EUINED   VENETIAN   TOWN  AND  BAT  OF  SITIA — THE 
PEOBABLE   SITE    OF   ETEA. 

The  Gulf  of  Mirabella  is  enclosed  by  picturesque 
mountains  on  both  sides,  being  broken  up  into  varied 
peaks  and  ridges,  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  abrupt 
and  bold ;  but  it  presents  no  cultivation  that  is  visible 
whilst  sailing  up  the  bay,  nor  a  single  habitation  on 
its  shore;  all  looks  wild  and  grand  from  the  sea; 
Nature  alone  seems  to  reign  around  -it,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  little  speck  of  a  fortress  upon  the  islet  of 
Spina  Longa,  near  its  entrance. 

Two  islands  lie  within  the  gulf — a  small  one,  called 
Kumithia,  near  the  head,  and  a  larger  one,  called 
Psyra,  near  the  outer  part;  but  neither  has  been 
noticed  by  any  ancient  author,  or  contains  inhabitants. 

The  isthmus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  hilly,  but 
low  as  compared  with  the  land  on  either  side.  The 
hills  are  composed  of  limestone  and  shales,  overlain 
in  part  by  grey  and  whitish  deposits  of  the  tertiary 
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period ;  and  these  appear  to  have  been  deposited  be- 
tween two  great  faults  running  transverse  to  the  isth- 
mus from  sea  to  sea,  and  represented  or  indicated  in 
the  bold  face  of  the  mountains  on  either  side. 

But  the  eastern  fault  is  more  strongly  indicated  by 
the  abruptness  of  the  mountains  which  rise  upon  that 
side,  forming  a  sort  of  natural  barrier  between  the 
peninsula  of  Sitia  and  the  western  and  larger  division 
of  the  island  of  Crete. 

Thus  here  the  usual  characteristic  features  of  an 
isthmus  and  peninsula  are  preserved,  viz.  an  elevated 
and  bold  barrier  of  mountains  rising  as  a  wall  im- 
mediately over  a  comparatively  narrow  and  rather 
low  neck  of  land,  so  as  to  present  a  double  difficulty 
to  the  means  of  communication  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  ^ 

For  in  such  there  is  in  general  combined  a  some- 
what narrow  way  of  approach,  that  can  in  some  de- 
gree be  watched,  overlooked,  or  commanded,  with 
an  abrupt  and  high  chain  of  mountains,  that  forms 
a  natural  fortification  or  barrier  that  can  be  easily 
defended. 

How  greatly,  in  the  early  period  of  human  history, 
such  features  have  tended  to  separate  peoples  and  to 
divide  or  confine  races,  I  need  not  dwell  upon;  for 
every  continent  shows  it. 

This  peninsula  of  Sitia,  which  contains  an  amount 
of  territory  as  large  as  either  of  the  important  islands 
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of  Mitylene,  Scio,  or  Rhodes,  although  constituting 
only  a  fifth  part  of  Crete,  presents  the  very  features 
and  character  suitable  for  enabling  a  people  or  race  to 
retain  their  original  peculiarities  longer  than  the  abo- 
rigines of  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  between 
which  there  was  a  more  easy  and  free  intercourse. 

And  the  earlier  authors  of  Cretan  history  do  indeed 
refer  to  a  people  on  the  island  who  were  exclusive  or 
peculiar,  under  the  name  of  the  Eteo-Cretes,  but 
whose  exact  location,  even  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  was 
a  point  of  archaeological  discussion.  Modern  com- 
mentators have  therefore  felt  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
upon  its  location,  excepting  that  it  was  not  in  the 
western  half  of  the  island. 

Strabo,  however,  says  that  Prsesus  was  subject  to 
the  Eteo-Cretes,  and  that  the  Temple  of  the  Dictaean 
Jupiter  was  there,  and  not  near  Ida,  and  derives  the 
information  from  some  early  author  or  local  tradi- 
tions. But  Strabo  is  himself  evidently  confused  in 
reference  to  the  exact  position  of  the  city  of  Prsesus 
which  was  subject  to  the  Eteo-Cretes;  for  he  states 
just  previously  that  Praesus  bordered  on  the  Lebena, 
a  city  undoubtedly  in  the  centre  of  Crete.  Hence 
by  the  name  of  Praesus  he  here  probably  intended  to 
denote  a  city  that  existed  near  Gortyna  in  his  time, 
called  Priansus,  and  which  may  have  had  both  names, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  confusion.  But  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  another  and  more  eastern  town  of  the 
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name  of  Prsesus,  and  that  it  was  only  the  one  near 
Lebena  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Strabo — the  more 
eastern  one  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Hierapyt- 
nians  at  an  earlier  period,  and  its  exact  site  being 
now  fully  identified  within  the  peninsula  of  Sitia,  as 
I  shall  hereafter  show. 

Homer  also  makes  the  Eteo-Cretes  distinct  from 
the  Grecian  colonists ;  and  others  considered  them  as 
indigenous.  Strabo*,  however,  quotes  an  author,  Sta- 
phylus,  for  placing  them  on  the  south  side  of  Crete, 
but  without  giving  it  as  his  own  opinion ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  in  the  south  of  Crete  a  territory  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  exclusive 
and  peculiar  people,  such  as  the  brave  Eteo-Cretes 
are  represented  to  have  been. 

Besides,  Strabo  himself  places  the  earliest  mytholo- 
gical traditions  regarding  the  Mount  Dicte,  the  sup- 
posed birthplace  of  Jupiter,  in  this  very  eastern 
peninsula  of  Sitia,  and  rejected  the  more  generally 
received  opinion  that  Ida,  or  some  hill  near  it,  was 
the  honoured  mountain  upon  which  the  king  of  gods 
and  men  was  brought  forth. 

This  view  of  Strabo,  and  that  of  the  Eteo-Cretes 
being  considered  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
have  undoubtedly  a  connecting  link,  in  spite  of  his 
statement  that  Prsesus  was  near  Lebena — an  error 
which  arose  no  doubt  from  his  confounding  the  older 
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Prsesus  of  the  Sitia  with  the  then  existing  one  near 
Lebena,  but  which  latter  place  was  undoubtedly  the 
earlier  Priansus. 

Then  let  us  enter  the  sacred  peninsula  in  search 
of  Mount  Dicte — in  search  of  Jupiter's  traditional 
birthplace  within  it.  To  do  which,  the  reader  will 
return  to  the  road  that  has  been  shown  to  him  before 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Kato  Khorio,  near  to  the  an- 
cient Minoa ;  and  thence  he  will  be  obliged  to  cross 
with  us  the  ridge  over  it,  and  descend  towards  the 
south  by  the  valley  from  Messalare,  and  passing 
several  small  hamlets  and  farms,  or  metokis  (as  in 
Crete  all  farms  are  called),  he  finally  enters  the  olive- 
grove  which  shades  the  somewhat  stony  plain  of  Iera- 
petra,  or  Gerapetra,  and  sees  the  small  walled  town 
of  that  name  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Sea  before 
him,  but  which  town  I  will  not  stop  to  describe  now ; 
and  as  his  back  is  therefore  turned  upon  it,  and  he 
looks  towards  the  high  peninsula  whose  early  history 
and  interest  I  have  touched  upon,  he  will  see  the  way 
to  it  apparently  blocked  by  high  mountains,  but  espe- 
cially by  a  lofty  square-headed  but  picturesque-sided 
peak,  rising  immediately  from  the  head  of  the  Ierapetra 
valley  to  a  height  of  4850  feet.  This  is  the  Effendi 
Vouno  of  the  natives,  or  the  Mountain  of  Our  Lord 
(be  he  Turk  or  Christian,  every  one  calls  it  so) ;  and 
he  will  be  inclined  to  think,  perhaps,  on  hearing  it  so 
called,    that  the  name  may  have  arisen  from    some 
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tradition  of  the  early  dedication  of  it  to  Zeus  himself. 
I  will  not,  however,  stop  here  to  inquire  if  it  was 
Dicte,  but  proceed ;  for  we  must  discuss  the  question 
when  upon  the  site  of  the  true  Prsesus  of  the  Eteo- 
Cretes  within  the  peninsula  of  Sitia. 

The  only  roads  into  the  Sitia  from  the  isthmus  of 
Ierapetra  are  one  over  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mirabella,  and  the  other  from  Ierapetra,  which  passes 
over  the  steep  spurs  bordering  the  south  coast,  and  is 
considered  the  best  of  the  two ;  but  both  are  difficult 
and  bad,  and  as  defensible  as  Thermopylae  by  natives 
with  Spartan  hearts  and  mothers. 

Episcope  is  a  pleasantly  situated  village,  near  the 
most  eastern  and  lowest  part  of  the  connecting  ridge 
which  unites  the  Sitia  mountains  with  the  roots  of 
Lasethe,  and  which  runs  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
isthmus.  Its  name  implies  its  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop  of  the  province  at  some  past  and 
most  likely  early  period ;  and  it  is  noted  both  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  position  and  the  fertility  which  sur- 
rounds it,  being  now  enveloped  in  olive  and  fruit 
trees;  so  that  the  early  bishops  of  Hierapetra,  or 
Hierapytna,  showed  good  taste  and  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  a  retreat  that  was  both  pleasing  and 
salubrious. 

From  Vasilike  the  northern  road  follows  a  valley 
opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Mirabella  to  the  north-east, 
to  Kavousi,  whence  begins  the  ascent,  and,  by  a  diffi- 
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cult  and  rocky  mule-path,  the  mountain  barrier  to  the 
Sitia  is  surmounted  through  a  pass. 

This  ridge  being  crossed,  a  semicircular  basin,  like 
a  theatre,  lies  to  the  east  and  is  open  to  the  sea,  but 
enclosed  by  high  and  steep  mountains  to  the  south, 
west,  and  east  (the  back  of  a  branch  of  the  Effendi 
Vouno),  and  intersected  by  narrow  ridges  and  valleys 
descending  to  the  north  coast,  which  are  composed  of 
shales  and  limestones  that  are  in  parts  much  shattered 
and  contorted  in  their  strata,  apparently  by  some  great 
lateral  pressure  from  the  higher  mountains  that  en- 
close them,  and,  as  would  appear,  either  during  the 
uprising  of  the  latter  or  the  downcast  of  the  former. 
There  are  several  villages  in  this  district.  The  first 
reached  is  called  Lastro,  and  the  last  is  Mulianah, 
of  which  there  are  two  of  the  name :  each  has  some 
charming  spots  of  fertility  and  foliage  near  it ;  but 
the  road  is  bad  and  tiresome. 

No  ancient  site  could  be  heard  of  in  this  district ; 
but  at  the  termination  of  the  eastern  ridge  which 
confines  it  there  are  the  remains  of  a  small  fortress 
and  buildings  crowning  a  high  precipice  over  the 
coast,  and  called  now  Leopetra.  The  Venetians  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  ancient  Assos — a  town,  however, 
which  Pliny  places  inland,  and  by  no  author  is  it  placed 
on  the  coast ;  I  am  therefore  led  to  doubt  the  identity, 
and,  although  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
them    myself,  Mr.  Stokes,  the    officer   who   did  so, 
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states  his  opinion  that  they  are  not  very  ancient,  but 
rather  appear  to  be  of  the  middle  age,  and  not  Hel- 
lenic, there  being  nothing  but  the  foundations  of 
walls  of  a  fortress  built  of  small  unhewn  stones  and 
mortar.  Local  tradition,  however,  asserts  it  to  be  an 
Hellenic  city,  but  on  such  points  it  is  often  in  error ;  at 
all  events  this  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Mulianah  district  at  some  early  period,  prior  to  the 
Venetians,  and  was  a  likely  site  for  a  city. 

The  mountain  ridge  which  encloses  the  Mulianah 
district  on  the  east  separates  it  from  a  fertile  but  con- 
fined valley,  called  Skope,  but  which  has  several  other 
villages  within  it  besides  Skope,  each  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  having  productive  fruit-gardens  and 
vineyards  near  them.  The  fortress  or  town  of  Leo- 
petra  doubtless  commanded  both  these  districts  at  its 
period,  whether  Hellenic  or  middle-age,  when  feudal 
divisions  and  foreign  enemies  or  pirates  rendered  such 
a  stronghold  necessary. 

The  valley  of  Sitia,  running  to  the  south  of  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  joins  that  of  Skope,  and  is  the  most 
fertile  and  populous  in  the  peninsula  of  Sitia. 

The  village  of  Episko  Kephalo  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  valleys,  placed  upon  a  low  spur  of  the 
adjacent  hills,  so  as  to  be  some  little  above  the 
malaria  of  the  valley,  in  which,  being  well  watered 
and  well  cultivated  with  fruit-trees  and  overhanging 
vines,  fever  is  very  prevalent  in  the  autumn.     Episko 
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Kephalo  is  the  residence  of  the  Aga  of  the  province ; 
and  opposite  to  it  is  the  village  of  Episkope,  or  Pis- 
kope,  which  name  denotes  the  seat  of  the  bishopric 
of  Sitia  in  former  times ;  now  the  bishopric  is  joined 
to  that  of  Ierapetra,  and  the  bishop  in  consequence 
generally  resides  at  the  latter  place. 

The  Bay  of  Sitia,  into  which  the  valley  of  Sitia 
opens,  is  partially  sheltered  against  the  prevailing  gales 
from  the  northward  by  the  small  point  or  promontory 
which  juts  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  The 
Venetians  in  consequence  had  a  small  fortress  or  for- 
tified city  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  point,  just  over 
the  corner  of  the  bay,  which  ranked  next  after  Re- 
timo  in  respect  to  size  and  population ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  the  needed  support  to  this  fortified 
town  during  the  war  with  the  Turks,  from  its  outlying 
position,  induced  the  Venetians  to  abandon  it  and 
demolish  its  walls  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
last  war ;  and  it  now  remains  a  heap  of  ruins,  almost 
as  they  left  it,  never  having  been  restored  or  inha- 
bited by  the  Turks  since  the  island  came  into  their 
possession. 

Dapper  gives  a  view  of  it,  and  shows  that  it  was  a 
fortress  of  some  consequence,  and  contained  three 
churches  and  a  citadel,  all  of  which  are  now  easily 
recognizable. 

Finding  the  bay  convenient  and  safe  as  an  anchor- 
age at  this  season,  I  remained  there  in  my  ship  for  the 
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autumn  months  of  one  season,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
December,  by  anchoring  her  very  near  the  shore,  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  ruins  of  Sitia;  for 
the  wind  very  seldom  blows  to  the  eastward  of  north 
north-east,  and  being  there  under  shelter  from  these 
points  of  the  compass,  we  in  consequence  rode  safely 
several  gales  from  the  northward  during  our  stay :  the 
security  depends  on  being  anchored  within  a  couple 
of  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  where  it  is  deep  too. 

An  English  yacht  was  lost  here,  however,  having 
run  into  the  bay  during  one  of  these  gales  and  an- 
chored too  much  to  the  eastward,  by  which  she  was 
exposed  to  the  northerly  swell  from  the  open  sea,  and 
driven  ashore  in  consequence. 

Three  good  streams  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Sitia ;  and 
a  deep  well  in  the  corner  of  the  bay,  adjacent  to  the 
ruined  fortress,  also  yields  a  good  supply  of  water 
close  to  the  shore. 

The  name  of  Sitia  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  ancient  Etea,  which  stood  somewhere  in  this  part  of 
Crete.  There  are  no  indications,  however,  of  an  ancient 
city  having  stood  upon  the  same  spot  as  the  Venetian 
city,  or  upon  this  side  of  the  valley ;  but  on  the  east  side 
of  it,  amongst  the  houses  of  the  Turkish  village  of  Petra, 
and  on  the  hill  over  it,  we  found  some  detached  re- 
mains of  massive  Cyclopean  walls  and  terraces,  that 
showed  the  position  of  a  very  early  city  of  Crete,  and 
which  I  think  must  have  been  then  the  capital  of  the 
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district;  probably  it  was  the  capital  of  Eteo-Crete, 
under  the  name  of  Eteo  or  Etea,  which  name  is  thus 
the  origin  of  Setea  in  the  true  English  spelling  of  it, 
but  with  the  frequent  Cretan  prefix  of  the  ts  or  s  to 
those  names  that  properly  began  with  a  vowel. 

The  ruins  were  discovered  by  accident,  in  making 
an  evening's  stroll  up  the  valley — as  the  Greeks 
always  spoke  of  a  flat-topped  hill,  called  Trapezonda, 
more  to  the  east,  as  the  only  Hellenic  site  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  this  Trapezonda  proved  to  be  a  middle- 
age  fortress,  occupying  one  corner  of  the  wide  plateau 
existing  on  the  summit  of  this  hill ;  and  as  Petra  was 
purely  a  Mahomedan  village,  having  no  Greek  inha- 
bitants, that  fact  may  account  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
Christians  of  the  neighbourhood  regarding  the  value  of 
these  remains. 

The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Sitia  district  have, 
however,  at  present  a  large  intermixture  of  Italian 
blood  in  them,  and  undoubtedly  very  little  of  the  Eteo- 
Cretes;  for  many  of  the  Venetian  soldiers  stationed 
both  here  and  at  Spina  Longa  were  encouraged  by  the 
Venetians  to  colonize  and  intermarry  with  the  natives 
at  the  termination  of  their  period  of  service,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  population  of  both  Sitia  and  Mirabella ;  and 
thus  the  names  of  some  are  still  retained  both  in  the  Mi- 
rabella and  Sitia;  but  the  present  generation  are  Greeks 
in  religion,  and  the  family  name  of  the  renowned  Dan- 
dolo  still  lives  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sitia  valley. 
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JOURNEY    UP  THE  YALLEY  OF  SITIA  TO  PRJ3SUS — THE   SITE  A  FINE 

ONE,  BUT  YESTIGES  FEW    UPON    IT ITS    ANCIENT    NAME    STILL 

RETAINED— DICTE   SHOWN   BY    STRABO    TO    HAYE  BEEN  PROXI- 
MATE TO  IT ITS  SITE  AT  KOPRA  KEPIIALO ANCIENT  CISTERNS 

AND  RUINS FAITHLESS    WIYES    IN   THE    SITIA,  AND  EASY    DI- 
VORCE  CRETAN  MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES. 

'he  valley  of  Sitia  penetrates  towards  the  south  more 
:han  half  across  this  part  of  the  island,  and  beyond 
;he  village  of  Episko  Kephalo.  It  is  confined  between 
rocky  cliffs  of  white  tertiary  strata  and  little  culti- 
vation, but  overshaded  in  part  by  wild  olive  and 
>lane  trees,  under  which  a  pretty,  refreshing  rivulet 
murmurs  along  in  its  course,  turning  now  and  then 
a  water-mill  of  some  solitary  inhabitant. 

Procuring  mules  from  Episko  Kephalo,  I  started  on 
an  examination  of  the  valley ;  and  at  a  place  called 
Berate,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  it,  we  saw 
Hellenic  foundations  near  some  ruined  churches. 
Beyond  it  we  were  shown  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the 
cliff,  which  here  narrowly  confined  the  valley,  in 
which  it  was  said  a  Turkish  Aga  of  wealth  retired 
with  his  family  during  the  civil  war  for  security, 
hoping  in  such  a  retreat  to  save   them  from    their 
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vigilant  enemy ;  but  plague  then  stalked  through  the 
land  upon  the  heels  of  warfare,  and  found  them  out 
in  their  retreat,  although  the  Greeks  were  unable  to 
trace  them,  and  thus  the  Aga  and  his  family  fell 
victims  to  the  scourge  together,  and  their  bones  be- 
came mingled  with  the  stalagmite  and  dust  of  the 
floor  of  the  cave ;  for  there  were  none  to  bury  them. 

Beyond  this,  the  villages  and  cultivation  occupy  the 
tops  of  the  descending  ridges  or  plateaux  overlooking 
the  valley,  which  near  its  head  assumes  the  character 
of  a  gorge,  from  its  abruptness  and  contraction ;  and 
here  it  divides  into  two  branches,  at  a  distance  of  five 
miles  from  the  Bay  of  Sitia:  the  southern  one 
approaching  a  low  coll,  or  neck,  which  connects 
the  eastern  with  the  western  group  of  mountains  of 
the  peninsula,  the  other  enters  a  more  lofty-sided 
but  confined  and  very  picturesque  valley  towards  the 
east,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  rocky  cliffs  near  its 
summit,  as  a  natural  barrier  above,  and  is  an  inviting 
retreat  for  one  tired  of  the  world.  A  steep  spur,  ex- 
tending from  the  southern  hills,  divides  the  two  valleys, 
which  we  ascend;  and  on  arriving  near  its  summit, 
which  is  peaked  and  naturally  terraced,  at  about  500 
feet  above  the  valley  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  old 
terraces  of  an  ancient  city. 

Its  principal  remains  visible  are  the  ancient  ter- 
races that  supported  the  buildings,  and  the  scattered 
heaps  of  stone  and  pottery  now  lying  between  them, 
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as  there  is  nothing  of  the  early  building  in  situ 
remaining.  Some  of  the  terraces  were  supported  by 
fine  walls  of  polygonal  masonry,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  are  Hellenic  foundations  that  probably 
supported  a  temple ;  for  upon  it  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Christian  church.  This  fine  site  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  down  to  the  Bay  of  Sitia.  The  identity  of 
the  site  is,  therefore,  based  upon  its  still  retaining 
the  ancient  name  of  Preesus  nearly,  being  pronounced 
"  Prasoos  "  by  the  natives. 

In  an  ancient  inscription  found  at  Toplu  or  Topler 
Monastery,  near  Cape  Sidero,  and  given  by  Pashley, 
a  reference  is  made  to  this  city,  under  the  name  of 
Praision.  I  procured  two  silver  coins  of  Prsesus  at 
the  village  of  Vavellos,  which  is  situated  just  above  it. 
They  were  found  at  the  site,  and  represented  the 
half-turned  head  and  neck  of  a  bull,  with  the  head 
of  Ceres  on  the  obverse,  but  without  letters.  The 
legend,  however,  is  in  full  upon  some  of  its  coins, 
and  the  name  is  written  as  in  the  inscription  at  the 
Topler  Monastery. 

This,  then,  was  the  Prsesus  of  the  Eteo-Cretes, 
previously  referred  to.  And  although  Strabo  evi- 
dently confounds  the  two  distinct  cities  of  Priansus 
and  Prsesus  when  referring  to  the  true  position  of 
Dicte,  as  I  have  before  shown,  yet  he  is  too  precise 
to  be  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  situation  of  the 
Dictsean  Mountain  being  near  the  eastern  extremity 
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of  the  island,  instead  of  the  centre  or  southern  part ; 
for  he  says,  "  Instead  of  being  near  Ida,  as  Aratus 
alleges,  Dicte  is  situated  1000  stadia  from  Ida, 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  it  is  only  100  stadia 
from  the  promontory  Sammonium."  And  he  says 
also,  that  the  city  Prsesus,  in  association  with  it, 
"was  distant  60  stadia  from  the  sea  between  the 
promontory  Sammonium  and  the  Chersonesus,  and 
that  it  was  raised  by  the  Hierapytnians,"  thus 
showing  that  Dicte  was  40  stadia  further  from  Sam- 
monium, the  north-eastern  part  of  Crete,  than  the 
town  of  Prsesus  was.  Strabo  further  distinguishes 
between  the  Dictsean  and  the  Dictynnsean  temple  in 
Crete,  which  latter  he  places  upon  Mount  Tityrus  in 
the  Cydonian  territory,  so  as  to  clear  up  a  confusion 
which  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  writings  of  some 
authors  before  his  time. 

That  the  territory  of  the  Eteo-Cretes  and  the  Dic- 
taean  temple  were  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Crete 
was  thus  the  clear  opinion  of  Strabo,  although 
also  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Lebena,  near 
Gortyna,  by  the  mention  of  the  Prsesii  near  it. 

Being,  therefore,  now  upon  the  true  site  of  Prsesus, 
and  about  the  distance  from  Sammonium  at  which 
Strabo  places  the  Dictsean  temple,  I  was  induced  to 
search  for  some  vestiges  of  a  temple  upon  some  con- 
spicuous mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as 
would  answer  to  that  of  the  Dictsean  Jupiter.     And 
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upon  the  crest  of  one  of  the  crags  over  Prasoos,  called 
both  Agios  Elias  and  Agios  Stavro,  from  a  small  chapel 
upon  it  dedicated  to  both  the  Holy  Prophet  and 
the  Cross,  I  found  the  foundations  of  some  Hellenic 
building,  which  in  all  probability  was  an  early 
temple  of  the  city,  but  not  the  Dictsean ;  for  I  could 
not  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that  the  position  was 
so  commanding,  or  the  remains  there  such,  as  to 
identify  it  as  the  site  of  the  Dictsean  Jupiter's  temple. 
Although  it  overlooked  a  part  of  the  Prsesian  valley 
to  the  north,  its  view  to  the  south  and  east  was 
limited  by  higher  hills,  and  therefore  it  did  not  suffi- 
ciently accord  with  the  idea  of  the  position  best 
suited ;  besides,  it  is  nearer  Sammonium  than  Prsesus, 
which  is  contrary  to  Strabo's  showing,  who  places  the 
Dictsean  temple  at  100  stadia  from  Sammonium,  and 
the  city  60  stadia  only. 

The  remains  of  most  interest  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, therefore,  as  corresponding  best  to  the  distance 
and  ideal  view  of  the  true  position  of  the  Dictsean 
temple,  are  those  of  two  or  three  very  ancient  cisterns, 
with  a  few  vestiges  of  buildings  near  them,  which 
were  found  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain three  or  four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Prsesus, 
called  Kopra  Kephalo,  and  immediately  over  the  vil- 
lages of  Rhokaka  and  Mulianah. 

This  peak  is  about  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
has  a  sharp  bare  summit,  with  a  narrow  backbone 
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approaching  from  the  east.  The  mountain  is  now  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  except  of  the  most  stunted  nature. 
Although  it  is  not  the  highest  peak  within  the  pe- 
ninsula, yet  it  is  the  most  commanding  summit,  over- 
looking the  eastern  and  most  cultivable,  and  there- 
fore the  most  habitable  part  of  the  Prsesian  territory 
and  Etean  peninsula.  It  overlooks  all,  and  is  easily 
approachable  from  all ;  but  towards  the  west  the  more 
rugged  and  abrupt  character  of  the  continuing  but 
higher  range  extending  towards  Ierapetra,  the  EfFendi 
Vouno,  shuts  out  the  view  of  and  easy  communication 
with  that  city. 

A  road  ascends  to  Kopra  Kephalo  from  Mulianah; 
but  the  most  easy  ascent  is  from  Rhokaka,  situated  in 
a  small  elevated  plain  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and  to 
the  east  of  which  is  another  elevated  valley  and  village, 
called  Daphne,  with  some  others  that  are  passed  in 
going  to  it  from  Prsesus ;  so  that  it  was  approachable 
on  all  sides.  And  thus,  from  the  existence  of  the  an- 
cient cisterns  on  this  high  and  bare  summit  of  Kopra 
Kephalo,  with  the  few  foundations  of  buildings  near 
them,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  it  must  have  been 
a  spot  of  some  sanctity,  to  which  the  inhabitants  were 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  at  certain  times  and  seasons, 
and  that  the  cisterns  were  consequently  made  to  meet 
their  greatest  requirement,  water,  after  the  fatigue  of 
the  ascent,  as  it  was  not  high  enough  to  retain  snow 
all  the  year,  and  had  no  natural  springs. 
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The  Greeks  adopt  the  same  plan  now  in  connex- 
ion with  many  of  the  isolated  monasteries  or  chapels 
that  are  perched  upon  the  crest  of  some  lofty  peak, 
to  which  they  are  obliged  to  resort  upon  certain  days 
in  the  year :  a  cistern  in  connexion  with  the  chapel 
is  essential. 

The  identity  of  the  eastern  city  Preesus  so  near  it, 
as  shown  by  its  remains  and  name,  thus,  I  think,  puts 
the  identity  of  the  Kopra  Kephalo  as  the  site  of  the 
Dictsean  Jupiter's  temple  almost  beyond  doubt ;  and 
although  some  natives  called  the  peak  Kopra  Kefalo, 
others  also  stated  that  the  general  name  of  the  several 
peaks  of  that  serrated  mountain  was  Rikte,  they  thus 
retaining  a  name  which  almost  accords  with  the  very 
Dicte  we  are  in  search  of.  Diodorus  Siculus  men- 
tions a  town  of  Dicte  as  well  as  a  temple,  but  of  which 
there  existed  in  his  time  only  a  few  vestiges ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  these  upon  Kopra  Kephalo  are  the 
vestiges  he  refers  to  as  those  indicative  of  a  city  as 
well  as  a  temple  of  Dicte. 

After  exploring  the  site  of  Preesus,  I  proceeded  to 
the  village  of  Vavellos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
all  Turks,  except  one,  viz.  a  Spetziot,  who,  having 
been  wrecked  upon  the  coast  some  years  ago,  fell  in 
love  with,  and  married,  an  Eteo-Cretan  maiden  of  his 
own  religion,  and  settled  in  the  district.  The  sposa, 
however,  proved  faithless,  after  the  birth  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  and  left  him  with  these  two  children  for 
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another ;  and  he  now  managed  to  gain  a  scanty  living 
for  them  and  himself  by  making  cloths  and  sacks 
of  goats'  hair ;  and  he  gave  ns  shelter  in  the  hovel 
that  contained  his  loom  and  habitation.  His  wife 
had  since  married  her  paramour,  and  lives  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  My  guide  on  this  occasion,  who 
was  from  Piskopee,  I  afterwards  learned  was  simi- 
larly situated,  having  also  been  left  by  his  wife  with 
one  child,  viz.  a  fine  boy,  to  provide  for.  Infidelity 
and  divorce  thus  seem  to  be  both  common  in  the 
Sitia  of  Crete,  under  the  absolving  powers  of  an  easy 
or  avaricious  bishop.  And  in  the  Greek  Church  gene- 
rally the  sacred  bond  of  matrimony  is  not  very  difficult 
to  sever,  divorces  and  re-marriages  being  permitted 
up  to  the  fourth  time ;  and  where  bribery  is  so  large 
an  element  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
church  preferments  and  ecclesiastical  privileges,  it 
must  naturally  operate  powerfully  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  these  sacred  and  social  ties,  under  such  lati- 
tude of  episcopal  remissions  and  reunions. 

Cretan  marriages  are  decided  by  the  parents ;  but  it 
is  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  nevertheless,  to  ask  for 
the  bride.  When  the  parents  accept,  they  decide  upon 
a  day  for  the  betrothing.  On  that  day  the  bride- 
groom goes  to  the  house  with  his  relatives  and  the 
priest  of  the  village,  when  the  future  bride  makes  her 
appearance  with  an  offering  of  fruit  and  wine,  which 
she  first  offers  to  the  priest,  next  to  the  eldest  of  the 
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party,  and  lastly  to  her  betrothed,  accompanied  with 
a  wish  for  a  good  and  happy  life  to  each.  An  ex- 
change of  rings  then  takes  place,  and  they  immediately 
separate. 

Eight  days  before  the  marriage,  the  bridegroom  in- 
vites his  own  relations  and  friends,  and  the  parents  of 
the  bride  their  own ;  and  the  sponsors  are  named  by 
the  bridegroom,  who  are  usually  his  godfathers. 

The  day  before  the  marriage,  the  virgins  assemble 
to  garnish  the  bride's  room,  who  cover  the  walls  with 
new  linen,  and  hang  up,  as  a  decoration,  loaves  of 
wheaten  bread,  as  well  as  leaves  of  orange,  lemon, 
and  myrtle ;  and  upon  the  pillow  of  the  bed  they  put 
three  crowns,  formed  of  thorn,  myrtle-,  and  orange- 
leaves, — all  of  which  are  significant :  by  the  thorn  is 
signified  long  life,  and  endurance  under  its  cares ;  by 
the  myrtle-  and  orange-leaves,  that  the  love  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  may  be  as  sweet  and  lasting  as  the 
evergreens ;  and  by  the  loaves  of  bread,  plenty  and 
peace. 

The  marriage-day  arrived,  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  proceed  to  the  church,  each 
held  by  the  hands  of  their  male  and  female  friends, 
and  the  ceremony  immediately  begins ;  and  when  the 
priest  says,  in  concluding  the  service,  "  Glory  and 
honour  to  you  who  are  crowned,"  they  then  throw 
cotton-seed  and  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  and  orange 
upon  the  bride  and  bridegroom.     This  concluded,  the 
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salutes  follow,  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  first  kissing 
the  Bible,  after  that  the  bridegroom,  and  then  the 
bride,  putting  upon  her  head,  around  her  neck,  or 
upon  her  shoulders  handkerchiefs  and  other  presents ; 
the  same  is  then  done  by  the  parents  of  the  bride- 
groom, after  by  the  sponsors,  and  lastly  by  the  guests. 

These  salutes  being  over,  they  then  proceed  with 
the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  mother, 
and,  stopping  at  the  door,  ask  her  what  she  presents 
to  her  daughter-in-law,  when  the  piece  of  land, 
house,  or  number  of  olive-trees  is  named.  The 
bride  then  dips  the  little  finger  of  her  right  hand 
in  a  pot  of  virgin  honey,  and  makes  four  crosses  on 
the  door  with  it.  After  that  they  present  her  with  a 
pomegranate,  which  she  throws  down  upon  the  floor 
of  the  house,  and  thus  scatters  its  ruby-coloured  and 
gem-like  fruit  over  it,  by  which  is  meant  that  the 
bride's  house  is  desired  to  be  filled  with  as  many  goods 
and  chattels  as  the  seed  she  thus  scatters  within  it ; 
and  by  the  crosses  of  honey,  that  the  bride's  love  is  as 
holy,  sweet,  and  strong  as  the  symbol  of  her  faith. 

After  these  ceremonies  are  all  finished  with  great 
exactitude,  they  enter  the  house,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  take  their  seat  side  by  side  upon  the  sofa 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  around  whom  sit  the  young 
virgins,  singing  songs  in  praise  of  the  happy  and  ho- 
noured pair. 

Dancing  and   feasting   are  then  commenced,  and 
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kept  up  the  whole  night,  and  also  several  following 
days  and  nights,  sometimes  for  ten  or  even  for  twenty 
days,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  parties. 

Marriage  ceremonies  in  all  countries  have  some  in- 
teresting peculiarities,  and  doubtless  these  in  Crete 
are  in  part  derived  from  very  early  times — combining 
the  poetic  ideas  of  the  primitive  minds  and  races  that 
early  peopled  this  classic  isle,  with  the  stern  and 
solemn  ceremonies  that  seal  the  sacred  bonds  of 
matrimony  between  Christians. 

Between  Praesus  and  Rhokaka,  upon  a  small  rocky 
eminence,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  fortress,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  large  church  within  it. 

The  natives  called  this  fortress  Hellenic ;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  visited  it,  to  be  only  a 
very  insignificant  middle- age  ruin,  and  to  have  been 
used  merely  as  a  place  of  retreat,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
Dicte,  when  in  danger  of  pirates. 

The  valley  of  Daphne  passes  to  the  south,  and 
empties  its  winter  torrents  into  the  Libyan  Sea,  at  a 
place  called  Kalo  Nero,  but  receiving  the  appella- 
tion of  "  good  water  "  from  its  medical  more  than  its 
potable  use. 
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THE  UPLAND  PLAIN  AND  VILLAGE  OP  KATALEONE —  HOSPITALITY  OF 

A  TURKISH  FAMILY THE  PLAIN   AND   TILLAGE   OF    KIIADRA 

REBUILDING  A    CHURCH A   HOSPITABLE    GREEK    COUPLE DE- 
SCRIPTION OF  THEIR  HABITATION  ;    ITS  FURNITURE,  COMFORTS, 

AND  CONDITION THE  LITTLE    TORMENTORS    OF   TRAVELLERS — 

LEAVE  KHADRA A  VENETIAN  VILLA — RETURN  TO  SITIA  BAY. 

The  eastern  part  of  Sitia,  over  Prsesus,  represents  an 
elevated  tableland,  with  a  number  of  small  plains  or 
basins  sunk  within  it  in  every  part :  some  communicate 
with  each  other,  but  few  have  visible  outlets  for  the 
escape  of  their  winter  streams.  The  largest  is  Khadra, 
the  most  western;  the  southern  is  Xero;  and  the 
northern  Kataleone,  with  many  small  ones  around 
and  between  them.  The  population  within  these 
plains  is  divided  between  Mussulmen  and  Christians. 
I  reached  Kataleone  from  Prsesus,  after  making 
an  examination  of  the  crag  of  Stavro.  I  found  Kata- 
leone a  small  village  upon  the  upper  edge  of  a  naked 
plain,  with  more  than  half  of  its  habitations  in  ruins, 
and  particularly  a  well-built  Venetian  one  that  had 
stood  adjacent  to  it.  All  this  desolation  was  the 
result  of  the  first  years  of  the  social  war  which  raged 
from  1820   to   1826;  and   the  few  inhabitants  now 
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living  here  are  Turks,  the  remnant  that  escaped,  and 
consist  of  some  six  or  eight  families  only. 

It  was  their  Sabbath  when  I  arrived  (Friday) ;  but 
it  was  charitably  presumed  by  the  good  wife  of  one 
of  them,  when  she  saw  us  arrive  about  mid-day,  and 
who  was  then  near  her  cottage-door,  picking  over 
some  wheat  for  grinding,  that  we  were  wearied  and 
wanted  refreshment.  Her  husband,  who  was  napping 
after  his  mid-day  prayers,  was  therefore  summoned, 
and  we  were  speedily  invited  and  welcomed  by  both, 
although  all  three  of  us  were  Christians,  viz.  mule- 
teer, interpreter,  and  myself;  and,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  reserve  or  embarrassment  on  her  part 
regarding  her  uncovered  face,  which,  however,  was 
not  a  very  juvenile  one,  she  went  cheerfully  to  work, 
and  soon  set  before  us  a  meal  of  new  honey  in  the 
comb,  new  cheese  of  delicious  flavour,  and  snow-white 
bread,  such  as  I  had  not  seen  before  in  any  Cretan 
peasant's  cottage.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  wheat,  grown  only  in  the  district;  and  it 
was  said,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  produce  so  well,  if 
cultivated  in  the  coast-plains,  as  on  these  uplands, 
and  that  it  degenerates  there  by  both  darkening  in 
colour  and  losing  flavour.  Can  this,  then,  be  caused 
by  the  climate,  from  elevation,  or  chemically  by  the 
soil  1  So  excellent  did  I  find  this  wheaten  flour,  that 
I  ordered  a  sack  for  my  own  use. 

Having  thus  rested  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
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partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  this  family,  I  offered  a 
present  of  money  as  payment,  but  it  was  refused  with- 
out any  hesitation,  so  that  I  at  once  saw  that  to  press 
its  acceptance  would  be  hurtful  to  their  feelings. 
Here,  then,  is  a  specimen  of  Cretan  hospitality  from 
a  Mahomedan  family,  and  such  as  the  traveller  will 
very  often  experience  in  this  island. 

The  termination  of  the  day's  labour,  in  examining 
the  several  plains  in  the  vicinity,  brought  me  to  the 
village  of  Khadra,  which  is  situated  upon  the  plain 
of  that  name,  with  those  of  Armeno  and  Pentele- 
mona  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Vineyards  and  groves 
of  pear-  and  some  other  fruit-trees,  grow  in  these 
uplands ;  but  the  olive  is  a  stranger,  as  in  the  Lasethe, 
although  the  elevation  is  1000  feet  less  than  the  La- 
sethe basin:  this  perhaps  arises  from  the  very  high 
mountains  which  rise  immediately  over  the  latter  to 
the  south,  and  shelter  it  by  checking  the  force  of  the 
north  winds,  whilst  the  plateau  of  Sitia  is  proverbially 
bleak  from  the  strong  northerly  breezes  that  find  a 
free  escape  over  it. 

As  I  entered  Khadra  I  was  soon  sensible  that  it 
was  almost  wholly  a  Christian  village,  and,  like 
Kataleone,  half  in  ruins  also;  but  there  was  a 
bustling  activity  going  on  with  every  male  inhabitant 
present,  twenty  or  thirty  of  whom  were  carrying 
stones  to  a  particular  building,  whose  walls  were 
just  rising  a  few  feet  above   the   ground.      It  was 
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the  rebuilding  of  one  of  the  village  churches  after 
lying   for    upwards   of  thirty   years  in   ruins.     Old 
and  young,  priest  and  layman,  were  for  the  moment 
all   builders   and   masons,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
hired  master,  and  were  carrying  large  stones  from 
some  distant  ruin,  or  bringing  the  mortar  to  cement 
them  in  their  appropriate  places.     It  was  an  interest- 
ing sight;  for  this  half-hour's  earnest  individual  la- 
bour at  the  close  of  the  day  was  thus  devoted  to 
religion.      Some  were  evidently  past   labouring   for 
their  own  subsistence,  yet  they  too  carried  their  load, 
although  with  distress  under  the  mere  pebble  they 
could  bring;    yet  it  was  carried  by  some   of  three- 
score  and  ten  or  more,  and  was    thrown   into    the 
general  heap,  as  the  widow  cast  her  mite  into  the 
common  receptacle.     And  who  can  say  it  was  not 
recorded  in  heaven  for  good  to  their  account !  for  the 
motive  was  good,  although  superstition  or  erroneous 
doctrine   may  have   suddenly  prompted   it  to  avert 
the   imagined   displeasure    of  a   St.   Demetri  or  St. 
Nikolo.     And  it  is  in   this  way  that  many  of  the 
churches  now  found  restored  in  the  Cretan  villages 
have  been   rebuilt ;    for  in   the  revolution  none  es- 
caped, and  it  will  require  another  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more  to  restore  Crete  to  its  former  wealth  and 
beauty.     Yet  there  are  spirits  that  desire  to  renew 
those  terrible  scenes  of  desolation. 

I  had   experienced  the  noonday  hospitality  of  a 
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Turkish  family,  and  now  I  will  do  justice  to  that  of 
some  friendly  co-religionists,  hospitable  Greeks,  who 
lodged  me  for  the  night ;  they  were  a  young  married 
couple,  whose  first  child  was  not  yet  born,  but  nigh 
unto  its  birth,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
good-looking  hostess.  The  house  was  low  and  large 
compared  to  many  others,  but  irregularly  built,  and 
consisted  of  two  compartments,  one  for  general  use, 
the  other  for  their  mule  and  cows,  with  old  stores 
and  stock  in  one  of  its  corners. 

But  the  part  inhabited  was  a  specimen  of  primitive 
contentment : — a  mud  floor  full  of  pits ;  a  long  bench 
on  the  inner  side,  half  mud  and  half  masonry,  as  the 
bedstead  or  couch ;  a  fireplace  in  a  niche ;  and  a  chim- 
ney just  through  the  roof,  with  a  broken  water-jar  as 
the  chimney-pot;  one  low  door,  and  a  small  window 
like  a  scuttle  in  the  innermost  part,  served  for  ingress 
and  light  to  the  dwelling.  As  the  room  was  low 
and  wide,  its  roof  was  supported  along  the  centre  by 
two  crooked  trees  ornamented  with  sacks,  seeds,  lamps, 
and  earthen  pottery,  either  stuck  upon  nails  or  upon 
some  branches,  but  all  black  together  like  the  roof 
above.  Yet  here  was  a  tolerably  well-to-do  young 
Cretan's  house  of  the  eastern  uplands ;  a  more  com- 
fortless hovel  one  can  hardly  conceive  amongst  a  race 
professing  to  possess  some  amount  of  civilization. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  clean  habitation  of  a  Bulgarian 
or  Wallachian  peasant!  where,  upon  a  vast  expanse 
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of  mud  and  clay,  and  simply  out  of  that  clay,  with 
chopped  straw  and  cowdung,  the  cleanest  and  neatest 
cottages  are  constructed;  whilst  here,  where  all  is 
dry  naturally,  both  soil  and  climate,  and  where  they 
are  surrounded  by  stone  for  lime,  and  abundance  of 
fuel  to  make  it,  the  peasant  takes  no  pains  to  render 
his  habitation  much  better  than  that  compartment 
which  is  appropriated  to  his  beast. 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  the  dif- 
ferent effects  resulting  from  the  force  of  habit  and 
example  being  made  permanent  by  blind  prejudice  or 
indolence  %  or  how  can  it  be  accounted  for  among  an 
intelligent  race  such  as  the  Cretans,  that  their  habita- 
tions are  so  inferior  to  those  in  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Caso,  Carpatho,  and  Rhodes,  where  the 
interior  as  well  as  exterior  of  the  houses  has  an  air  of 
neatness  as  well  as  cleanness,  as  an  evident  necessity 
in  connexion  with  the  domestic  requirements  ]  The 
idea  of  order  and  arrangement  of  the  various  utensils 
for  effect  is  also  apparent  in  the  latter  islands ;  but  in 
the  Cretan  villages  it  is  wholly  wanting.  No  white- 
wash is  used  for  cleanness,  dirt  is  hidden  by  darkness, 
and  discomfort  by  apathy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  is  the  passion  for 
cleanliness  carried  to  excess  when  the  mind  is  allowed 
no  further  expansion,  and  where  the  force  of  example 
has  established  it !  He  who  has  had  a  fidgetty,  over- 
clean  housekeeper,  or  lodged  with  an  ever-washing 
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Dutch  landlady,  in  a  sort  of  perpetual  swamp,  will 
readily  understand  the  idea. 

In  the  one  case  it  is  torturing  a  habit  or  necessity 
into  an  inconvenience  and  nuisance,  and  in  the  other 
maintaining  in  perpetuity  primitive  discomfort  and 
uncleanliness,  simply  because  natural  causes  have  not 
rendered  the  cleansing  processes  habitually  necessary 
for  health  and  comfort,  as  they  have  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  swampy  flats  of  Wallachia  or  the  humid 
lowlands  of  Holland ;  and  thus  the  benefit  of  a  simple 
coating  of  whitewash  is  not  considered  or  appreciated, 
either  for  cleanness  or  neatness,  although  so  easily  ob- 
tained and  applied.  But  natural  as  well  as  artificial 
life  is  made  up  of  such  strange  contrasts. 

Moreover  the  upland  Cretan's  desire  and  hope  is 
ever  diverted  into  another  direction  than  that  of  the 
improvement  of  his  social  comfort  and  condition ;  he 
sighs  to  shake  off  the  hateful  rule  of  the  foreigner. 
Alas!  he  has  so  sighed  and  struggled  for  national 
independence  ever  since  it  was  first  lost  to  the  Roman 
Martellus,  and  yet  he  is  not  convinced  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  obtained  by  a  development  of  moral  im- 
provement and  influence,  through  civilization,  than 
through  petty  intrigue,  dogged  apathy,  or  premature 
war. 

But  the  sword  of  civilization  is  daily  sharpening 
against  continual  misrule  throughout  the  East,  and, 
as  a  great  diplomatist   lately  said,    "it  is  knocking 
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loudly  at  the  gate  of  the  Porte."  Shall  the  Cretan, 
then,  keep  himself  backward  in  the  race  by  clinging  to 
the  ways  and  means  that  have  already  proved  so  fruit- 
less, and  prematurely  fling  a  firebrand  into  the  heap 
of  inflammable  element  that  surrounds  him  1  and  can 
he  so  soon  forget  the  horrors  of  such  a  religious  war- 
fare as  not  long  since  crushed  this  heaven-blest  land, 
and  desire  to  renew  it  still,  even  before  the  pains  and 
sufferings  of  that  generation  have  passed  quite  away 
from  memory — and  that,  too,  where  it  may  be  said, 
"What  Eastern  people  or  nation  is  there  who  now 
enjoys  so  much  freedom,  and  is  so  lightly  taxed  V 
and,  if  the  truth  be  spoken  in  spite  of  the  prompt- 
ings of  personally  interested  and  false  friends  and 
patriots,  the  answer  will  be,  "  Verily  there  are  few ! " 

All  that  my  kindly  host  and  hostess  of  Khadra  had 
to  give  was  freely  offered  or  given ;  and  when  I  had 
finished  my  supper  of  simple  bread  and  tea,  which  I 
carried  with  me,  preferring  it  to  their  offered  feast  of 
fowl  and  eggs,  then  the  villagers,  having  also  by  that 
time  finished  their  frugal  supper  of  boiled  vegetables 
and  oil,  flocked  to  our  habitation,  and  joined  round 
the  hearth  to  know  my  errand,  and  to  draw  inferences 
from  my  questions  regarding  names  of  places  for  inser- 
tion in  the  chart  we  were  constructing  for  their  future 
advantage,  or  respecting  the  way  to  some  mountain, 
where  observations  were  necessary  from  its  summit. 

Men  and  women  thus,  in  a  dense  party,  soon  assem- 
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bled ;  for  it  is  a  privilege  of  the  East  to  enter  unbidden 
any  one's  house,  if  curiosity,  as  on  this  occasion,  fur- 
nishes the  excuse  as  well  as  prompts  the  desire.  And 
here  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  very 
free  intercourse  between  Turk  and  Greek  families  in 
this  part  of  the  island ;  for,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
that  for  more  than  an  hour  I  had  been  sitting  with  the 
wife  of  a  Turk  of  the  village  close  by  my  side,  who, 
with  uncovered  face,  spun  her  cotton  the  whole  time, 
and  held  a  free  conversation  with  men  and  women,  to 
the  number  of  between  twenty  and  thirty,  thus  asso- 
ciated. At  length  they  departed ;  and  I  arose  also  to 
prepare  my  bed  in  my  own  way,  as  I  had  preferred  my 
own  meal ;  for  to  work  well  a  man  must  sleep  well, 
and  to  sleep  even  at  all,  under  the  hospitality  of  a 
Cretan  village's  resident,  one  must  have  either  a  coat 
of  mail  for  outside  skin,  or  be  buried  in  a  sort  of  sack, 
or  slung  in  a  hammock,  as  partial  aids  to  this  require- 
ment. I  came,  therefore,  provided  with  both  the 
latter,  as  I  brought  no  tent,  the  season  being  ad- 
vancing towards  winter,  and  I  expected  to  find  it  very 
cold  at  this  elevation ;  for  to  hope  for  rest  and  sleep, 
unprovided  against  such  companions  as  a  Cretan's 
house  contains,  is  out  of  the  question,  as  I  have  often 
experienced  when  duty  or  the  pleasure  of  travel  has 
thrown  me,  as  it  too  frequently  has,  into  the  company 
of  legions  of  those  tormentors  of  the  human  frame 
and  mind,  the  fleas,   and,   alas!    too,  of  those  trou- 
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bled  spirits  that  haunt  the  long,  long  Levantine  night, 
when  they  are  present,  with  their  trumpeting — a 
song  that  never  ceases,  but  trumpets  the  louder  the 
more  they  are  thwarted  and  disappointed  in  their 
attack — and  with  snouts  also  that,  in  one's  dozy, 
dreamy  state  of  combat  and  resistance,  the  victim  is  led 
to  compare  to  the  bill  of  a  snipe  or  the  probe  of  a  vam- 
pire which  is  endeavouring"^ to  bore  into  your  flesh. 

And  then  there  is  that  other  enemy  of  the  thin- 
skinned  man,  the  "  B  flat "  (to  use  a  delicate  name 
often  applied  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first-named,  the 
"  F  sharp  "),  and  yet  an  unmusical  fellow,  too,  who 
steals  upon  you  without  sound,  and  generally  without 
crawl  or  even  touch  that  can  be  felt  to  warn  you  of 
his  approach,  but  from  some  part  of  the  clothes  nearest 
you,  under  or  over,  as  the  case  may  be,  probes  or 
bites  with  head  erect  or  bent  backwards  from  his 
flat  body,  and  with  the  mouth  only  just  reaching  you. 
Thus  this  cunning  fellow,  then  and  from  there,  sends 
the  unfelt  but  yet  penetrating  probe  into  you,  and  sucks 
his  full  from  the  sweet  veins  he  has  reached,  and,  as  a 
return  for  the  nectar  he  has  drawn,  deposits  an  irritant 
something  as  a  memento  of  his  feast,  that  soon  sets 
blood  and  skin  in  a  blaze  of  fever  and  of  certain  tor- 
ment for  full  forty-eight  hours  afterwards.  And  even 
through  sheet  or  shirt  the  stealthy  and  silent  "  B  flat," 
as  also  his  trumpeting  companion  of  the  night,  the 
mosquito,  will  bite  and  sting  the  tender-fleshed  novice 
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and  traveller.  At  least  they  do  so  in  the  East,  and 
Crete  is  no  exception ;  for  they  dropped  or  hopped 
into  my  hammock  from  the  floor  and  rafters  of  my 
hospitable  Cretan's  hovel  at  Khadra  in  dozens,  and  in 
desperation  or  delight  as  disappointment  or  success 
met  their  attacks.  It  is  somewhere  stated  that  the 
Hindoos,  to  surpass  in  charity  the  Mahomedans,  who 
never  destroy  a  maimed  or  sick  animal,  have  esta- 
blished hospitals  for  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  even  for 
the  creatures  I  have  here  named ;  and  thus  the  poor 
native  traveller  who  calls  for  a  lodging  or  food  is 
fed  at  this  great  house  of  charity  on  one  condition 
only,  viz.  that  he  feeds  the  fleas,  &c,  in  return,  by 
sleeping  for  a  night  in  the  apartment  especially  kept 
for  them.  What  dilettante  repose  they  must  enjoy, 
if  they  can  feel!  And  surely  the  Levantine  has  a 
kindred  charity  when  he  revels  in  the  myriads  of 
fleas,  &c.,  that  are  known  to  abound  there.  Oh,  the 
penalty  of  research  and  travel  in  these  lands !  The 
feather-bed  reader  little  knows  how  dearly  the  fruits 
are  sometimes  won. 

The  morning  dawn  consequently  made  me  wish  to 
be  away  from  such  enemies  of  rest  and  repose,  my 
pellicle  not  being  equal  to  its  continuance  or  repeti- 
tion;  so  with  the  rising  sun  I  was  off  to  the  top  of 
an  adjacent  mountain  to  rid  myself  of  some  of  my 
friends,  and  to  finish  my  observations  for  the  topo- 
graphy of  this  part,  after  heartily  thanking  my  host 
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and  hostess  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  although 
I  had  paid  liberally  for  them  in  blood  and  coin. 

A  visit  to  a  small  Hellenic  tower  towards  the  north- 
east, and  a  peep  into  the  enclosed  plain  of  Xero, 
brought  me  by  noon  near  a  hamlet  called  Etea,  at 
the  western  outlet  of  Khadra ;  and  here  I  halted  to 
examine  a  good-looking  castellated  Venetian  villa, 
that  had  been  erected  by  some  wealthy,  if  not  noble, 
proprietor  of  these  lands.  It  has  a  vaulted  basement, 
like  a  fortified  tower,  with  well-constructed  second 
and  third  stories  above,  and  displays  some  architec- 
tural effect  throughout.  In  the  upper  part  were  five 
windows  in  front;  and  in  the  lower,  one  on  either 
side  of  a  handsome  entrance,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps  ascending  from  a  paved  courtyard,  around 
which  were  the  servants'  dwellings  and  outhouses. 

The  arms  of  the  proprietor  (now,  however,  defaced) 
were  sculptured  on  a  large  shield  over  the  door,  sup- 
ported by  carved  figures  and  scrolls. 

Here,  then,  was  the  castle  of  a  Venetian  proprietor, 
whose  wealth  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  construct 
a  dwelling  at  the  approach  to  his  territory  in  a 
manner  combining  strength,  luxury,  and  taste;  and 
being  situated  just  at  the  summit  of  the  road  and 
pass  ascending  from  the  lower  ridges  and  valleys  lying 
to  the  west,  it  was  the  guard  and  keep  to  his  moun- 
tain retreat. 

In  the  late  revolution  it  was  retained  for  some  time 
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as  the  stronghold  of  the  Turks,  until,  on  surrender, 
they  were  driven  into  the  towns,  or  made  to  leave 
the  island ;  but  many  of  the  survivors  have  since  re- 
turned to  their  ruined  homesteads  in  these  uplands. 

As  I  could  hear  of  no  Hellenic  ruins  in  them,  I 
presume  they  were  all  the  upland  territory  or  pro- 
perty of  Preesus,  as  the  Lasethe  was  that  of  Lyctus, 
being  somewhat  similarly  situated  in  respect  to  these 
two  ancient  cities ;  yet  the  name  of  Etea  being  still 
retained  in  the  uplands  of  this  peninsula,  is  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  its  recognition  as  the  territory  of 
the  Eteo-Cretes,  and  its  modern  corruption  into  Sitia. 

Returning  to  Sitia  Bay  from  Etea  by  the  south-west 
side  of  the  valley  of  Sitia,  we  fell  upon  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  way  soon  after  leaving  Etea;  we  then 
crossed  the  valley  to  the  elevated  and  prettily  situ- 
ated villages  of  Torlote,  Apano  Episkope,  and  Agia 
Marina.  Each  of  these  has  rills  of  water,  orange-, 
lemon-,  and  fig-groves  near  them ;  and  they  have  tall 
poplars  and  spreading  plane-trees  also  growing  luxu- 
riantly, for  an  abundant  supply  of  water  exists  there. 
And  with  such  fertility  of  soil  it  is  not  surprising 
that  one  of  the  family  of  a  Dandolo  was  a  proprietor 
here :  for  the  village  of  Torlote  belongs  to  the  family 
that  now  retains  that  distinguished  name  amongst  the 
present  inhabitants. 

In  descending  from  this  village,  we  came  upon  a 
stratum  of  white  calcareous  sandstone  of  the  miocene 
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tertiary  period,  which  contained  abundance  of  fossils, 
viz.  Pectens  and  sea-eggs  of  large  size,  intermingled 
with  masses  of  the  nummulitic  shell  called  the  Len- 
ticulites  complanatus ;  and  these  being  all  Malta 
acquaintances  also,  I  was  enabled  to  identify  the 
indurated  tertiary  of  this  valley  as  being  of  the  same 
age  as  that  of  the  Malta  deposits.  The  strata  dip 
from  the  enclosing  limestone  ridges  at  an  angle  of 
about  20°,  and  occur  upon  both  sides  of  the  valley 
as  a  zone  flanking  the  older  and  higher  mountains  of 
the  Hippurite  limestone. 
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THE  NORTH-EAST  EXTREMITY  OF    CRETE THE    YANISADES    ISLANDS 

—  CAPE    SALMONE,    DOUBTFUL   APPLICATION    OF    THE    NAME 

THE    TOPLER    MONASTERY  —  EREMOPOLI   THE   ANCIENT   ETERA 

ITS    DESCRIPTION — PROBABLf    ALSO    CALLED    ARSINOE — ITS 

CONVENIENT     SITUATION    FOR    ALEXANDRIAN    TRADERS  —  RE- 
LICS  OF   A  PR^PTOLEMAIC   AGE NUMEROUS  INSCRIPTIONS — 

COPPER    COINS. 

The  north-east  extremity  of  Crete  extends  towards 
the  islands  of  Caso  and  Carpatho  as  a  narrow  pro- 
montory, formed  of  three  distinct  peninsulas,  two  of 
which  are  almost  islands,  and  the  terminal  peninsula 
forms  the  present  Cape  Sidero  or  Sidaro. 

Five  or  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Sidero,  and 
directly  opposite  the  Sitia  Bay,  but  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  latter,  are  the  Yanisades  Islands,  four  in  num- 
ber, all  high  and  bold  rocks  of  limestone.  A  long 
narrow  channel  separates  the  two  southern  islands; 
and  although  with  too  deep  water  to  anchor  in  it, 
the  channel  is  used  as  a  shelter  by  coasting-craft  that 
know  it,  such  as  the  sponge-divers,  and  was  used 
by  the  Barbary  and  Greek  corsairs  who  frequented 
this  neighbourhood  in  very  recent  times.  A  small 
drip  of  water  exists  in  a  cave  there,  which  is  sufficient 
for  supplying  a  few  men ;  and  this  has  favoured  the 
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use  of  it  as  a  hidden  and  favourable  position  for 
pouncing  upon  the  passing  trader. 

This  modern  name  of  Yanisades  now  applied  to 
them  sufficiently  shows  that  they  are  the  Dionysi- 
ades  Islands  of  the  author  of  the  '  Stadiasmus '  and 
others;  and  both  the  port  and  water  are  actually 
mentioned  by  this  anonymous  hydrographer  of  the 
latter  period  of  the  Eoman  empire,  whose  minute 
details  in  regard  to  small,  insignificant  ports  and 
bays,  and  indhTerent  water  found  in  them,  show 
that  he  was  an  experienced  navigator  himself,  or 
derived  the  information  contained  in  the  "  Peri- 
plus  "  from  very  good  authority.  The  errors  of  tran- 
scribers, however,  confuse  his  relative  distances  very 
frequently. 

On  turning  Cape  Sidero,  to  the  south  a  fine  bay 
opens,  with  two  or  three  islands  off  it ;  and  a  small 
snug  cove  is  also  seen  entering  into  the  cape  itself, 
forming  an  equally  convenient  retreat  for  a  corsair  or 
pirate  of  ancient  days.  The  anonymous  coast-de- 
scriber  evidently  calls  this  headland  Cape  Salmone, 
as  he  mentions  this  port,  and  states  that  it  had  a 
temple  to  Minerva,  the  remains  of  which  are  appa- 
rently now  seen  at  the  head  of  it ;  for  there  is  the 
basement  of  a  small  quadrangular  building  that  is 
partly  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  a  single  course  of 
stones  only  appearing  above  the  water,  thus  clearly 
showing  a  considerable  subsidence  of  the  coast  here 
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also,  as  at  the  Gulf  of  Mirabella.  It  was  simply  a 
square  building  of  small  dimensions,  and  much  like 
the  modern  Greek  chapel  that  stands  upon  the  point 
over  it,  dedicated  to  St.  Nikolo,  in  which  there  is  a 
fragment  of  an  inscribed  block  of  limestone  that  evi- 
dently came  from  the  earlier  temple. 

Pliny  also  indicates  this  north-east  point  as  Sal- 
mone — stating  that  it  had  seven  islands  surrounding 
it,  which  is  the  number  now  to  be  identified  in  the 
four  Yanisades  on  the  north,  the  Elasa  Island  and 
two  Grandes  Islands  on  the  south  side  of  it. 

But  I  think  it  probable,  if  not  evident,  that  some 
authors,  and  more  particularly  St.  Luke,  when,  in  the 
27th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  he  refers  to  the  passing  of 
Cape  Salmone  by  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  being 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  must  mean  the  promontory 
jutting  out  towards  the  east  some  seven  miles  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Sidero,  and  called  Plaka;  for  Cape 
Sidero  is,  in  truth,  not  the  headland  or  point  his  ship 
would  pass  nearest  to  in  coming  from  Cnidus ;  and  this 
promontory  south  of  Grandes  Bay,  called  Plaka  by  the 
natives,  is  indeed  now  by  some  Levantine  navigators 
called  Cape  Salmone,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cape 
Sidero.  There  is  also  a  little  peak  immediately  over 
this  point,  that  has  a  name  bearing  a  close  connexion 
with  Sammonium  (as  the  name  of  the  eastern  head- 
land of  Crete  was  sometimes  written  by  some  authors) ; 
for  it  is  called  Samothes — a  name  I  received  from  the 
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Hegumenos  of  the  Topler  Monastery  in  its  vicinity, 
and  therefore  authentic. 

Strabo,  after  speaking  of  Hierapytna,  also  says  that 
the  shores  terminated  in  the  promontory  "  Sammo- 
nium,  looking  towards  Egypt  and  the  isles  of  the 
Rhodians" — that  is,  Carpatho  and  Caso;  therefore 
he  must  mean  to  apply  the  name  to  the  entire  eastern 
promontory,  and  not  any  particular  part  of  it ;  other- 
wise Cape  Plaka  only,  as  looking  more  towards  Egypt 
and  the  isles,  is  the  cape  most  in  accordance  with  his 
description.  With  this  indication,  therefore,  that  Cape 
Sidero  is  apparently  the  Cape  Salmone  of  Pliny  and 
the  '  Stadiasmus,'  but  not  of  Strabo  and  St.  Luke,  but 
that  the  Salmone  of  the  latter  is  Cape  Plaka  south  of 
Cape  Sidero,  I  leave  the  solution  of  the  question  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  scholar,  who  may  feel  that  it  de- 
serves a  learned  dissertation  or  research  in  connexion 
with  the  voyage  of  the  great  Apostle. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  some  points  of  geogra- 
phical and  Biblical  interest  connected  with  this  eastern 
extreme  of  Crete,  I  will  invite  the  traveller  or  reader 
now  to  a  journey  with  me,  first,  to  the  promontory, 
from  Sitia  Bay,  along  the  shore  of  the  latter,  as  the 
direct  and  only  road  to  it ;  next  to  ascend  to  the  pla- 
teau over  the  east  extreme  of  the  bay,  as  far  as  the 
solitary  and  mean-looking  monastery  situated  upon  it, 
the  name  of  which  is  Topler,  derived  from  the  Turkish 
word  Topler,  because  it  once  had  guns  for  its  defence 
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against  pirates ;  but  the  Greeks  (perhaps,  not  liking 
the  derivation  of  the  above  name)  more  generally  call 
it  To-Plu. 

And  then,  if  he  can  endure  the  torments  of  certain 
little  unmentionables  I  have  before  alluded  to,  let 
him  deposit  his  baggage  with  the  hospitable  Hegu- 
menos  of  the  monastery  and  visit  the  shores  of  Grandes 
Bay,  for  the  sake  of  the  associations  connected  with, 
and  the  ancient  sites  that  are  upon  it;  and  now  de- 
scending with  me  towards  Cape  Sidero,  to  the  old 
site  at  Eremopoli,  over  the  slopes  of  the  heathery 
but  treeless  plateau  which  gives  pasturage  to  the  many 
flocks  that  this  reputedly  rich  but  dirty  monastery 
possesses,  he  will  soon  perceive  that  all  is  wild  and 
neglected  over  this  far  outlying  land  of  the  Cretans. 
The  very  name  given  to  the  site  of  the  ruins  we  are 
approaching — Eremopoli,  or  "desert  city" — too,  im- 
plies it.  And  then,  if  he  is  fond  of  settling  the  an- 
cient name  of  an  old  city  that  has  not  been  whispered 
for  centuries,  and  loves  it  for  its  classical  geography, 
let  him  prove  me  right  or  wrong  in  simply  suggesting 
to  him  whether  these  ruins  may  not  be  those  of  Etera, 
because  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  name  of  the 
point  of  land  upon  which  they  are  situated,  viz.  Cape 
Sidero,  as  a  corruption  from  Etera,  Eis  ten  Etera,  into 
Sitera,  and  next  Sidero ;  for  Etera  was  the  coast-city 
mentioned  in  the  '  Stadiasmus  '  as  situated  next  after 
Cameras,  the  position  of  which  I  have  before  noticed 
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in  the  Gulf  of  Mirabella ;  yet  it  was  placed  in  this 
document  before,  and  not  after  Cape  Salmone,  which, 
therefore,  is  my  stumblingblock  in  the  knotty  ques- 
tion, if  Cape  Sidero  was  really  the  Cape  Salmone  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Stadiasmus,'  as,  from  the  notice 
of  a  port  and  temple,  it  would  seem  to  have  been; 
but  if  Cape  Plaka,  then  Etera  comes  before  it,  and 
agrees. 


EREMOPOLI,   THE    ANCIENT   ETERA. 


Eremopoli  is,  however,  worthy  of  a  brief  descrip- 
tion, from  its  inscriptions,  old  churches,  tombs,  and 
ruins  that  are  still  to  be  stumbled  over,  amidst  a  few 
stunted  palms — the  greatest  number,  too,  of  this 
peculiar  tree,  that  grow  in  any  part  of  Crete.  The 
next  little  valley,   to  the  south  of  the  ruins,  is  in 
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consequence  called  Vaia  or  Palm  Bay,  from  their 
number;  but  they  are  stunted  from  neglect,  and 
not  stately  ornaments  of  the  landscape  as  they  usu- 
ally are. 

The  view  of  the  site  given  on  the  preceding  page, 
in  which  the  ruins  are  seen  to  extend  over  the  hills 
and  slopes  which  overlook  two  small  bays,  will 
render  a  brief  description  of  them  sufficient. 

Over  the  southern  bay  the  remains  of  Cyclopean 
walls  of  some  extent  are  seen  ascending  the  hills  there, 
and  they  show  the  more  ancient  bounds  of  the  city 
in  that  direction.  The  little  insular  hill  separating 
the  two  bays,  upon  which  the  city  stood,  is  worn 
into  a  precipice  on  its  sea  face,  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  encroached  upon  since  ancient  times; 
but  its  western  face  descends  in  artificially  and  natu- 
rally terraced  slopes,  which  were  occupied  by  many 
buildings,  one  having  been  an  early  church  of  some 
size,  of  which  the  front  and  the  side  posterns  to  its 
two  doors  are  still  erect. 

The  building  itself  was  about  seventy  feet  long  and 
nearly  fifty  wide;  but  it  was  chiefly  formed  out  of 
the  fragments  of  some  more  ancient  building ;  for  two 
granite  columns  lie  within,  that  must  be  of  Egyptian 
origin;  some  fragments  of  a  Doric  capital  in  sand- 
stone, and  a  pedestal  in  Parian  marble,  are  also  adja- 
cent to  it. 

These  probably  came  from  a  neighbouring  temple, 
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which  may  have  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  an 
isolated  rocky  eminence  seen  standing  in  the  plain, 
at  the  west  extreme  of  the  city,  where  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  Hellenic  wall,  forming  the  face  of  a 
platform  and  built  of  massive  blocks  of  grey  lime- 
stone, of  the  third  style :  seven  courses  of  stones  still 
remain. 

Between  these  two  eminences  there  is  a  confusion 
of  ruins,  with  fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  marble, 
and  sandstone,  more  or  less  buried  under  or  lying 
amidst  fallen  masses  of  stone  and  mortar  masonry 
and  heaps  of  stones,  the  loose  stones  having  been 
thus  collected  to  admit  of  some  crops  of  corn  being 
raised  upon  the  generally  productive  debris  of  an  old 
city.  From  the  ruins  of  two  or  three  other  Christian 
churches  that  exist,  and  other  characteristic  remains, 
it  seems  to  have  nourished  shortly  after  the  Christian 
era;  but,  from  an  early  period  in  the  middle  ages 
until  now,  it  appears  to  have  remained  entirely  a  de- 
serted city. 

This  fact  in  some  degree  favours  the  view  of  its 
being  the  Etera  of  the  author  of  the  '  Stadiasmus,' 
since  it  was  evidently  the  only  coast-city  flourishing 
about  this  time  to  the  east  of  Camara,  and  no  other 
author  has  mentioned  it.  The  existence  of  granite 
columns,  and  the  many  palms  growing  there,  however, 
seem  to  show  an  Egyptian  connexion ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  might  be  Arsinoe  also,  as  Colonel  Leake  sug- 
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gested — a  town  assigned  by  some  to  Crete,  but  on 
doubtful  evidence. 

Now  the  time  that  the  '  Stadiasmus'  was  written, 
although  its  author  is  unknown,  was,  I  believe,  just 
that  of  the  most  nourishing  period  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion in  the  East,  and  when  the  southern  coast- 
cities  of  Crete,  or  those  nearest  to  Alexandria,  were 
the  most  important  of  the  island  also ;  for  then  Gnos- 
sus  and  Kydonia,  on  the  north,  had  given  way  to 
Gortyna  and  Hierapytna  on  the  south ;  and  this  city, 
whether  Etera  or  Arsinoe,  was  most  conveniently  situ- 
ated as  a  halfway  call  for  the  stream  of  trade  then 
constant  between  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  and 
even  between  Alexandria  and  Rome,  on  the  coasting 
system  then  only  practicable  with  the  navigator — ; 
often  adopted  now,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  north- 
west winds  which  blow  between  Egypt  and  Crete,  but 
then  still  more  necessary  to  follow,  so  that  a  recognized 
chain  of  headlands  or  anchorages  might  be  available 
as  a  succession  of  stations  upon  the  voyage,  when  the 
compass  was  an  unknown  guide  to  the  mariner,  and 
he  always  anchored  at  night  when  practicable. 

Thus  it  was  natural  that  a  city  of  both  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Roman  times  should  have  flourished  at  the 
eastern  extreme  of  Crete,  when  Alexandria  was  the 
great  mart  of  the  East,  and  with  so  commodious  and 
safe  an  anchorage  as  that  afforded  in  Eremopoli  Bay 
to  shelter  and  invite  the  navigator  during  the  pre- 
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valent  northerly  gales  of  summer,  in  which  season 
alone  trade  was  carried  on,  viz.  between  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Pleiades  and  their  disappearance 
in  the  autumn. 

But  let  me  refer  to  some  relics  we  fortunately  found 
here,  of  a  city  dating  from  an  older  time  than  even 
the  Ptolemaic,  but  which  these  relics  show  to  have 
been  still  nourishing  at  that  era. 

The  rude  inscription  No.  20  (Plate  I.  of  inscrip- 
tions), of  the  earliest  times,  with  letters  reversed, 
and  with  a  fish  or  dolphin  upon  an  unwrought  slab 
of  limestone,  is  one  of  them,  which  seemed  to  have 
formed  a  headstone  to  an  ancient  tomb,  being  found 
amongst  the  tombs  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
This  is  now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  of  Cambridge. 
Another  but  more  modern  headstone  had  pigment 
of  red  paint  in  the  letters,  which  was  still  brilliant 
when  the  stone  was  dug  up. 

Inscription  No.  19,  however,  is  perhaps  of  most 
interest  to  the  scholar ;  and  this  I  copied  from  the  end 
of  a  large  square  block  of  limestone  that  had  formed 
part  of  the  flooring  of  the  large  Christian  church,  and 
therefore  was  not  in  situ.  It  was  only  recently  dis- 
covered, during  some  excavations  there  for  square 
stones  to  repair  the  belfry  of  the  Topler  Monastery ; 
and  being  found  too  large  to  be  removed,  it  was 
covered  again  with  soil  by  order  of  the  hegumenos,  to 
ensure  its  preservation. 
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The  good  people  of  the  monastery  were  for  a  long 
time  unwilling  to  tell  me  of  this  inscription,  thinking 
it  might  reveal  some  hidden  treasure  which  I  alone 
could  profit  by.  I  had  received  various  hints  regard- 
ing it  from  the  shepherds  and  priests,  but,  for  a  long 
time,  none  would  show  it  to  me.  At  length  an  in- 
telligent young  deacon  of  the  monastery,  less  super- 
stitious than  the  rest,  took  me  to  the  spot;  and  on 
uncovering  a  foot  or  two  of  the  soil  with  him,  I  found 
it ;  and  as  I  found  it  covered,  so  I  again  left  it,  to 
show  that  it  was  only  the  inscription,  and  not  the 
imagined  gold  within  the  stone,  that  I  wanted,  re- 
questing at  the  same  time  that  the  stone  might  not 
be  broken  up  for  the  purpose  originally  intended 
by  them.  Although  inscriptions  were  so  numerous 
here,  coins  were  rare;  at  least  the  ground  was  too 
little  worked  to  yield  many ;  but  a  shepherd  sold  me 
four  copper  coins,  of  a  singular  type  and  rudely  struck, 
but  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  in  the 
question  of  the  identity  of  the  name,  since  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  this  city  and  represent 
the  type  of  its  ancient  currency,  and  as  they  are 
inedited. 

They  represent  a  helmeted  head  of  Pallas,  like 
those  of  Itanus,  on  the  obverse,  and  have  a  large  open- 
rayed  star  on  the  reverse,  the  centre  of  the  star  being 
formed  by  a  circle,  in  which  there  is,  in  all  but  one,  a 
mere  dot  or  obliterated  letter,  from  the  defect  of  the 
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die :  one  of  the  four  has  the  letter  E  distinct  in  the 
centre  of  the  star;  but  this  one  had  evidently  been 
struck  from  a  different  die ;  it  was  apparently  one  of 
the  first  series  from  a  new  die,  as  it  had  a  better 
finish  as  a  work  of  art  and  was  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CORRUPTION  OF  ANCIENT  CEETAN  NAMES  —  THE  MODERN  NAME 
OF  LASETHE  DERIVED  FROM  LYTTUS,  AS  SIDERO  FROM  ETERA 
—  THE  NECROPOLIS  OF  ETERA  —  SEPULCHRAL  VASES AN- 
CIENT   TOMBS    AND   TOMBSTONES VOLCANIC   PROTRUSIONS 

PALAIO  KASTRON — MIDDLE-AGE  STRONGHOLD VESTIGES  OF  A 

CITY  OF  THE  TIME  OF  MINOS THE  ANCIENT  NAME  NOT  DETER- 
MINED— INSCRIPTION  AT  THE  TOPLER  MONASTERY — A  CAIRN 
— LOCAL    WINDS. 

I  AM  here  induced  to  refer  again  to  the  frequent  addi- 
tion of  the  sound  Is  or  s  to  Cretan  proper  names 
beginning  with  a  vowel  (such  as  Setera,  considered 
as  showing  that  the  name  of  Sidero  was  derived 
from  Etera),  now  that  the  coin  above  described  seems 
to  give  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view. 
The  author  of  the  'StadiasmuV  seems  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  this  corruption  of  proper  names  as 
existing  in  his  time,  by  his  Soluntus  for  Oluntus,  and 
Solus  for  Olus,  as  I  have  before  shown.  I  found  the 
prefix  prevalent  also  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  White 
Mountains  above  Khania,  in  the  west  of  Crete,  and 
amongst  the  Sfakiots ;  thus  cambo,  a  plain,  is  pro- 
nounced by  them  secambo  or  tsecambo ;  and  embale,  a 
vineyard,  sembale  or  tsembale,  Sec.  And  thus  as  I  have 
found  it  repeated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  in 
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the  corruption  of  the  names  of  two  of  the  ancient  cities 
in  this  part,  viz.  Etea  as  Setea,  and  Itanus,  which  is 
now  undoubtedly  represented  by  a  village  above  it, 
called  Sitanos  or  Tsitanos — and  Ierapetra  is  also  pro- 
nounced in  the  mouth  of  the  peasant  Tserapetra, 
although  written  Girapetra  by  the  Venetians  and 
others, — therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  conclude  that  the  name  of  Cape  Sidero  iden- 
tifies the  proximate  ruined  city  of  Eremopoli  as  the 
Etera  of  the  time  of  the  '  Stadiasmus,'  whatever  it 
may  have  been  previously — Arsinoe  or  Sammonium. 

And  further  to  extend  the  proof,  I  trace  in  a  similar 
manner  Lasethe,  the  name  of  the  upland  plain  and 
mountain  over  Lyttus,  to  be  really  a  corruption  of  the 
name  of  this  city  that  stood  upon  its  slope ;  for  al- 
though this  may  at  first  appear  far-fetched,  yet  it  be- 
comes more  simple  and  evident  by  taking  up  the  still 
more  diverse  name  of  the  village  which  now  occupies 
the  ancient  site  of  Lyttus,  viz.  Xithia  (or  Xeethe  as 
it  is  pronounced,  Xidhi  as  the  scholar  would  write  it). 
For  that  name  is  really  the  connecting  link  between 
Lyttus  and  Lasethe,  as  on  a  little  reflection  I  dis- 
covered, and  in  this  way : — To  Lyttus  was  first  applied 
the  usual  prefix  of  the  s  or  ts  as  a  vulgar  corruption, 
by  which  it  became  Tselyttus,  or  Tselytti  (the  people 
of  Lyttus),  and  from  that  it  was  changed  easily  into 
Tselethe,  which  in  the  vulgar  mouth  would  be  pro- 
nounced Xelethe,  and  then  was  finally  abbreviated 
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into  Xeethe,  now  applied  to  the  modern  village 
that  occupies  the  ancient  site  of  Lyttus,  and  which 
is  therefore  its  modern  representative  in  name  as  well 
as  position. 

This,  then,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  course  of 
the  vulgar  corruption  of  Lyttus  into  Xeethe ;  and  thus 
far  it  had  no  doubt  proceeded  when  the  Venetians 
came  into  possession  of  the  island.  Now  followed  the 
Venetian  or  Italian  addition  of  the  la  to  it  when  ap- 
plied to  the  upland  territory  and  mountain  over  the 
village;  hence  La  Xeethe  became  Lasethe  (as  it  is 
now  pronounced  and  spelt),  the  modern  name  of  the 
upland  basin  and  mountain  above  the  village. 

Now,  as  the  site  of  Lyttus  is  too  well  identified,  by 
its  ruins  and  the  inscriptions  found  upon  it,  to  be  dis- 
puted, here  is  a  proof  of  the  importance  or  value  to  be 
sometimes  attached,  in  the  identification  of  the  site  of 
an  ancient  city,  to  an  apparently  far-fetched  similarity 
of  name. 

As  Ariadne  gave  the  thread  to  her  lover  Theseus, 
I  offer  the  scholar  this  clue  to  guide  him  through  the 
maze  of  difficulty  and  conjecture  in  which  I  found 
the  ancient  geography  of  Eastern  Crete,  and  still 
perhaps  leave  a  large  portion  of  it  as  a  dilettante  study 
for  him  in  his  closet,  where  his  learning  and  his  books 
will  better  enable  him  to  penetrate  the  labyrinth 
and  gratify  a  passing  hour  thereby ;  and  I  wish  him 
better  success  with  this  mental  puzzle  and  amusement. 
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And  to  add  to  his  interest  regarding  this  ancient  city 
of  Etera,  I  will  here  detail  some  facts  connected  with 
the  mode  of  burial  of  its  inhabitants,  as  revealed 
through  opening  a  few  tombs  and  funeral  jars  found 
on  the  top  of  the  rising  ground  over  the  northern 
bay,  where  was  situated  the  sole  necropolis  of  the 
city.  On  one  occasion,  when  strolling  over  it  with 
Dr.  Willcox,  trying  to  pick  up  what  seemed  to  be 
the  broken  handle  of  an  ancient  jar  that  appeared  on 
the  surface,  we  found  that  it  was  not  a  fragment,  but 
that  there  was  the  jar  entire,  although  somewhat 
cracked ;  and  it  was  still  more  interesting  to  discover 
that  it  contained  the  bones  of  a  child.  This  led  to  the 
discovery  of  several  others  near  it,  two  or  three  being 
very  large  and  standing  fully  four  feet  high ;  and  in  all 
of  these  were  found  the  bones  of  children.  In  one  of 
the  larger  jars  the  Doctor  found  that  there  were  parts 
of  the  jaw  and  teeth  of  two  children  from  seven  to 
eight  years  of  age;  and  in  each  jar  was  an  earthen 
bottle  or  cup,  of  very  common  light-coloured  pottery, 
and  of  very  simple  form :  of  these,  only  one  was  orna- 
mented— a  sort  of  lamp-shaped  article,  but  with  a 
wider  opening  in  the  centre  than  usual  with  ancient 
lamps;  the  design  was  simply  rings  and  dots  of  a 
black  pigment. 

Besides  the  pottery,  there  were  found  in  the  jars 
about  a  dozen  shells  of  the  genus  Cyprcea,  a  Mediter- 
ranean species,  of  about  an  inch  in  length ;  but  no 
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coins  were  found  in  any  of  them.  May  not  these  shells, 
then,  have  been  the  substitute  for  coin  made  use  of  by 
the  people  who  in  early  times  inhabited  this  city  1  for 
the  ancients  are  known  to  have  employed  them  as 
money  before  metal  was  stamped  for  that  purpose.  As, 
therefore,  from  their  number,  it  seems  probable  that 
they  were  deposited  here  as  coin,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  the  tomb  and  jars  in  which  they  were 
found  belonged  to  some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants. 

These  jars  were  found  in  all  cases  lying  on  their 
sides,  with  a  flat  slab  of  slate  or  stone  placed  against 
their  mouth;  and  most  of  them  were  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  from  the  little  soil  there,  and 
were  partially  or  wholly  crushed  in  consequence. 
They  were  of  all  sizes,  from  that  necessary  for  mere 
infants,  to  that  for  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 

The  tombs  for  adults  were  also  scattered  about 
adjacent  to  where  the  jars  were  found,  wherever  the 
surface  of  the  hill  could  be  excavated  sufficiently  deep 
without  being  obstructed  by  rock;  and  they  were 
regular  built  graves,  yet  not  more  than  one  or  two 
feet  under  the  surface  anywhere,  from  the  difficulty, 
no  doubt,  of  excavating  deeply  into  the  native  rock 
that  underlies  the  thin  surface-soil  still  covering  the 
ridge. 

These  graves  were  either  formed  of  simple  rough 
slaty  slabs  of  the  natural  rock,  placed  erect  round  the 
sides  and  covering  the   top,  or  they  were   built  of 
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square  and  close-fitting  blocks  of  sandstone;  and  it 
was  also  observed  that  these  tombs  were  placed  in  two 
directions,  viz.  some  north  and  south,  and  others 
east  and  west.  In  nearly  all  some  relics  of  bones 
were  found,  with  amphorae  and  very  plain  pottery. 
One  had  the  skeleton  still  in  an  almost  perfect  state, 
with  an  amphora  and  cup  placed  between  its  legs: 
and  some  black  matted  fibrous  substance,  like  coarse 
moss  or  hair,  but  much  coarser,  was  found  at  its  feet, 
but  its  nature  I  have  not  yet  determined;  probably 
it  was  a  sponge. 

This  description  of  an  insignificant,  out-of-the-way, 
but  yet  interesting  city  from  its  evident  associations 
with  Crete's  early  customs  and  days,  will  doubtless 
more  than  suffice  the  reader  or  traveller;  so  I  will 
now  proceed  southward  to  another  Palaio  Kastron,  in 
the  south  part  of  Grandes  Bay,  across  the  brown 
slaty  or  gravelly  ridges  that  intervene  between  Ere- 
mopoli  and  the  valley  opening  into  that  bay.  A 
solitary  ride,  however,  it  will  be :  no  inhabitants  will 
be  seen,  and  no  living  thing,  save  fox,  hare,  and  par- 
tridge ;  and  they  abound,  for  it  has  long  been  aban- 
doned as  the  haunt  of  corsairs. 

Then,  if  the  traveller  has  any  taste  for  learning 
something  of  the  rocks  he  treads  on  in  the  way,  or 
the  origin  and  cause  of  the  strata  being  so  variously 
lifted  and  tilted,  in  the  several  features  of  mountain 
and   hill   which    surround  him,    into    elevated    grey 
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crags  here,  or  smooth  dark-brown  ridges  there,  he 
can  divert  his  mind  on  the  way  by  contemplating 
them.  For,  in  the  effort  to  throw  off  and  uplift 
these  superficial  series  of  stratified  rocks  and  slaty 
beds,  nature's  hidden  caldron  within  the  earth's  crust 
boiled  over,  and  an  igneous  jet  of  trap  burst  through 
the  mass,  tinging  with  purple,  red,  and  white  the 
shales  and  schists  which  came  in  contact  with  it,  and 
thus  frizzled,  contorted,  and  overturned  them  as  they 
were  being  uplifted  or  folded  by  the  protruding  mass 
of  molten  rock.  An  instance  of  this  protrusion  he  will 
pass  on  his  left  near  Vaia  Bay,  and  another  at  two 
miles  south  of  Eremopoli,  where  a  narrow  valley  has 
been  cleft  through  the  hills  bordering  the  coast, 
through  which  the  torrents  that  in  winter  descend 
from  the  slopes  and  ridges  of  the  Topler-Monastery 
plateau  find  their  outlet,  and  above  the  mouth  of 
which  there  is  an  interesting  display  of  upturned 
strata. 

Then,  as  he  crosses  the  intervening  ridge  that  over- 
looks the  Bay  of  Palaio  Kastron,  where  was  another 
ancient  city  that  will  require  a  few  words,  he  will  see 
to  the  south  of  it  a  fringe  of  grey  cliffs  bounding  his 
view  in  that  direction,  running  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  forming  the  northern  face  of  the  Samothe  pla- 
teau, upon  which  is  the  little  peak  of  that  name. 
That  line  of  cliff  is  the  face  of  an  old  fault  made 
in  these  old-looking  rocks  when  so  lifted  and  shook 
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by  the  volcanic  agents  we  have  before  noticed.  And 
if  he  looks  also  back  upon  the  hills  north  of  Eremo- 
poli  (or  Palaiopoli,  as  that  desert  city  is  sometimes 
called),  he  will  see  something  of  a  lesser  line  of  steeps 
as  a  fault  that  seems  to  correspond  with  the  southern 
one  in  time  of  disturbance  and  elevation. 

The  intermediate  depressed  district  behind  the  old 
cities  of  Eremopoli  and  Palaio  Kastron,  then  being  so 
much  lower,  constitutes  the  part  that  was  subject 
under  the  movement  to  an  amount  of  lateral  pressure 
that  has,  together  with  the  volcanic  protrusion  here 
and  there  forced  through  the  dark  strata,  crumpled 
and  scorched  them  into  various  forms  and  hues,  and 
in  some  cases  appears  to  have  completely  inverted 
them,  which  the  geological  traveller,  if  he  has  time 
for  a  closer  examination,  will  see  in  the  cliffs  and 
ridge  bordering  the  shore  near  the  before-noticed 
valley. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride  will  bring  us  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  that  overlooks  Grandes  Bay.  I 
therefore  add  a  sketch  (see  next  page)  of  the  Palaio 
Kastron  hill  and  the  bay  on  its  first  coming  in  sight, 
as  it  will  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  an  imperfect 
description. 

He  sees  on  the  margin  of  the  bay  to  the  south-east 
the  high  conical  hill  upon  which  the  Palaio  Kastron 
or  old  fortress  stood ;  and  he  sees  also  behind  it  the 
Grandes  islets,  and  beyond  them  Cape  Plaka — a  flat- 
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tish  but  high  point  or  prominence  of  the  coast,  that  I 
have  before  noticed  as  the  probable  promontory  of 
Salmone  mentioned  in  St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
voyage  of  St.  Paul,  previously  to  his  reaching  Fair 
Havens  in  Crete  (Acts,  xxvii.). 
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I  will  set  the  reader  down,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon 
the  scene,  to  contemplate  the  insular  position  and 
striking  form,  and  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  hill 
of  Palaio  Kastron ;  and  doubtless,  as  his  mind  has  just 
been  dwelling  upon  volcanic  rocks,  he  will  say,  "  And 
here  too  is  another  volcanic  protrusion,  a  perfect  ba- 
saltic or  trap-like  peak  that  has  recently  risen,  or  that 
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subsequent  denudation  has  left  thus  isolated  and  di- 
vested of  its  once-enveloping  strata."  But  this  will 
be  only  a  passing  thought,  and  erroneous,  that  hill 
being  a  result  of  a  geological  operation  of  another 
character,  of  an  origin  long  subsequent  to  the  previous 
— of  long  duration,  nevertheless,  both  in  the  progress 
of  formation  and  in  that  of  subsequent  degradation : 
it  is  a  fragment  of  a  marine  tertiary,  probably  of  the 
miocene  period,  and  consists  of  nearly  horizontal  beds 
of  gravels,  sands,  and  sandstones  in  its  lower  parts,  but 
is  surmounted  by  a  crust  of  limestone  as  a  capping,  that 
forms  the  fringe  of  cliff  seen  around  its  crest.  Through 
the  hardness  of  this  upper  stratum  its  level  top  has  been 
retained;  and  this,  being  spacious  enough  to  hold  a 
small  fortress,  invited  some  middle-age  Cretan  to  make 
it  his  stronghold  against  the  bold  corsairs  who  then 
frequented  these  seas — or  perhaps  the  chief  of  the 
corsairs  himself. 

But  the  older  Cretans  were  before  him  still,  and 
had  an  earlier  fortress  there  also,  or,  at  all  events,  had 
a  town  on  the  base  of  the  hill  and  level  ground  below 
it,  as  well  as  around  the  little  bay  south  of  it,  where 
there  are  remains  of  rude  habitations  of  the  early  style 
of  construction. 

In  the  ride  down  to  visit  them,  some  other  remains 
will  be  seen  on  the  bay  to  the  north  of  the  Palaio 
Kastron  and  about  a  mile  from  it,  consisting  of  the 
walls  of  another  small  fortified  town,  apparently  of 
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an  intermediate  time,  viz.  between  the  rude  and  early 
and  the  middle  age,  being  formed  of  squared  stones  as 
in  the  better  Greek  period.  The  foundations  of  these 
walls  may  be  traced  for  a  great  part  of  their  circuit 
on  the  west  side  of  a  low,  flat-topped  hill,  more  in 
the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
view  here  given.  The  former  city  was  most  probably 
one  of  Homer's  hundred  cities  that  composed  the 
Cretan  community  under  Minos,  its  early  king  and 
lawgiver,  and  the  latter,  perhaps,  a  later  city,  when 
divided  into  republics  ;  for  the  two  could  hardly  have 
been  contemporary,  and  so  near. 

I  was  shown  some  ancient  tombs  that  had  been 
dug  out  of  the  side  of  the  Palaio  Kastron  hill  by  the 
natives  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Angathe.  I 
saw  the  fragments  of  one  that  had  been  recently 
opened,  which  was  formed  of  large  and  thick  slabs  of 
terra  cotta,  rudely  ornamented ;  and  some  other  frag- 
ments visible  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  this  city,  entire 
coffins  or  sarcophagi  were  formed  of  this  material. 
A  very  curious  terra-cotta  figure  was  obtained  from 
one  by  a  lay  priest  of  a  neighbouring  farm ;  it  seems 
to  be  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  to  indicate  a  Phoeni- 
cian settlement  or  a  place  of  call  in  their  trading- 
voyages  between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds.  The 
other  remains  are  insignificant. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  a  sitting  figure,  of  colossal 
size  and  very  white  Parian  marble,  on  the  beach  under 
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the  Palaio  Kastron.  The  figure  was  draped ;  but  the 
sea  having  probably  washed  it  for  ages,  since  it  fell 
down  to  the  shore  from  the  top  of  a  gravel  cliff  un- 
dermined by  the  waves,  the  surface  of  the  statue  is  so 
worn  as  to  render  it  valueless,  and  its  character  and 
probable  age  indeterminable. 

These  remains,  however,  show  that  a  town  of  some 
note  stood  here  as  well  as  at  Eremopoli.  Thus  there 
were  three  cities  at  this  extremity  of  Crete,  where 
now  there  are  but  a  few  cottages  and  a  farming  mo- 
nastery. But  what  was  the  name  of  this  site]  for 
I  have  only  ventured  to  suggest  it  to  be  Sammonium 
or  Grammonium  in  the  map  of  Crete,  without  a  single 
argument  to  offer  in  proof,  except  that  such  names 
have  been  noticed  by  ancient  authors  as  those  of  a 
Cretan  city  or  Cretan  cities  in  this  part. 

As,  in  returning  hence  to  the  Topler  Monastery, 
we  shall  ascend  over  some  gravel  ridges  soon  after 
quitting  the  cultivation  around  the  hamlet  or  metoki 
of  Kuremeno,  in  the  valley  behind  Palaio  Kastron, 
we  can  now  conclude  our  geological  view  of  the  dis- 
trict by  pointing  out  that  the  isolated  peak  of  Palaio 
Kastron  is  a  fragment  of  the  same  tertiary  group 
of  deposits  that  once  filled  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
vening basins  and  valleys,  and  covered  the  lower 
part  of  the  slaty  ridges  which  now  appear  without 
them;  but,  by  denudation,  when  the  sea  stood  at 
higher  levels  than  at  present,   or  rather   when  the 
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land  of  Crete  itself  stood  at  a  lower  elevation,  those 
deposits  were  carried  away,  and  the  Palaio  Kastron 
hill  thus  insulated. 

But  there  is  a  relic  of  more  interest  still  (a  mere 
remnant,  however,  of  a  deposit  of  a  different  origin 
and  time)  upon  the  present  shore  to  the  south  of 
Palaio  Kastron,  viz.  a  fragment  of  a  freshwater  deposit, 
with  fossils  to  identify  it  as  being  so,  although  it  is 
now  just  at  the  sea-level,  and  overlain  apparently  by 
marine  strata  that  must  belong  to  a  later  period. 
Yet  there  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  state  that  here, 
as  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Rhodes,  there  exist  de- 
tached fragments  of  the  bed  of  the  old  archipelago 
freshwater-lake  period,  of  which  those  noticed  at 
Khersoneso  are  portions;  and  its  position  here  also 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  had  a  wider  extent 
over  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 

The  Topler  Monastery  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  except  a  long 
inscription  on  a  slab  which  is  let  into  the  floor  of  a 
chapel  adjacent  to  it,  and  which  was  noticed  by 
Pashley,  who  has  given  a  copy  in  his  work.  A  more 
correct  copy  was  desirable;  but,  as  it  consisted  of 
eighty-three  lines  of  close  and  small  although  well-cut 
letters,  many  of  which  are  now  not  very  legible,  a 
labour  of  eight  or  ten  hours  upon  the  flat  of  one's 
stomach  was  necessary  to  effect  it.  (See  Appendix  by 
the  Kev.  Churchill  Babington.)     The  inscription  pro- 
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bably  came  from  Eremopoli ;  it  is  a  decree,  and  is  in- 
teresting although  imperfect,  as  it  mentions  the  names 
of  several  of  the  eastern  cities  of  Crete. 

A  school  is  attached  to  this  monastery,  at  which 
about  thirty  lads  of  the  district  receive  gratuitous 
education,  which  is  its  best  recommendation.  Thus 
a  sprinkling  of  instruction  is  being  sown  broadcast 
here  and  there  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Crete  by 
the  several  monasteries  existing  through  it ;  but  it  is 
only  a  sprinkling,  as  they  are  often  too  inconveni- 
ently far  from  the  villages  to  be  available. 

In  returning  to  Sitia,  the  traveller  will  perhaps  follow 
a  road  which  a  short  distance  from  the  monastery 
brings  him  to  some  masses  of  rock  that  stand  up  by 
the  wayside,  to  which  his  attention  may  be  attracted 
by  a  heap  of  loose  stones  being  piled  upon  the  top  of 
and  against  them,  and  by  his  muleteer,  if  a  Greek, 
picking  up  one  and  tossing  it  on  the  top  of  the  heap 
as  he  passes  it,  muttering  something  as  he  does  so. 
Hence  the  accumulation  of  this  cairn  or  pile ;  but 
many  fall  back  into  the  path  again  from  want  of 
space  for  lodgment  upon  the  rock,  yet  only  to  be 
again  and  again  cast  up  with  an  anathema  for  the  soul 
of  a  certain  Turkish  Aga,  who  in  the  revolution  took 
the  monastery,  polluted  it  by  sword  and  fire,  but  after- 
wards fell  at  this  spot  when  compelled  to  retire  before 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Christian  reinforcements. 
Thus  we  have  here  an  instance  of  a  monument  raised 
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to  commemorate  a  curse,  instead  of  to  the  honour 
of  a  man,  as  more  frequently  occurs. 

The  east  end  of  Crete  is  noted  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  north  north-west  and  north-west  winds,  which 
blow  there  for  more  than  half  the  year,  but  with 
much  less  force  than  at  the  Cape  St.  John  (or  Agios 
Johannes)  of  Spina  Longa,  and  are  therefore  less  in- 
convenient for  the  mariner.  They  prevail  nearly  all 
the  summer,  and  correspond  to  the  trade  or  summer 
wind  which  at  the  same  time  blows  over  Egypt  and 
down  the  Red  Sea.  The  wind  is  fresh  only  during  the 
day,  like  a  sea-breeze,  and  generally  dies  at  night ;  and 
whether  it  blows  a  regular  "meltem"  (that  is,  a  north- 
erly summer  gale)  or  only  an  ordinary  sea-breeze  in  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  archipelago,  it  has  the  same  direc- 
tion here.  By  its  strength,  however,  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  experienced  local  seaman  knows 
which,  and  consequently  knows  the  weather  he  will 
encounter  if  he  ventures  to  proceed  to  the  northward, 
amongst  the  islands  of  the  archipelago.  The  former 
condition  is  indicated  by  a  more  hazy  sky,  which  is 
his  warning  to  remain ;  with  the  sea-breeze  the  air  is 
more  cool,  but  humid,  when  a  sailing-vessel  may  pro- 
ceed with  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  contend  against 
it  and  the  southerly  current  then  usually  found  run- 
ning through  the  Caso  and  Cretan  channel  from  the 
archipelago. 
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SPONGE-DIVERS    ON    THE     COAST    OF    CRETE AEISTOTLE'S    KNOW- 
LEDGE    OP    SPONGES    DERIVED  PROM    THE    ANCIENT    SPONGE- 

DIYERS THE  TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  DEEPS 

— THE  LARGE  ADULTERATION  OP  THE  SPONGE  WITH  PINE 
SAND— PRACTICE  OF  DIVING  BY  THE  YOUNG  CHILDREN  OF 
SPONGE-DIVERS — A  FLEET  OF  SPONGE-FISHERS  AT  WORK,  THEIR 
MODE  OF  OPERATION — THE  INCONVENIENCES  AND  ACCIDENTS 
THEY  ARE  SUBJECT  TO — THE  SHARK' S  OCCASIONAL  APPEAR- 
ANCE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  LARGE  SHARK  NEAR  A  SPONGE-BANK. 

The  east  coast  of  Crete  is  noted  for  the  quantity  and 
very  fine  quality  of  the  sponges  which  grow  in  its 
waters,  and  it  is  in  consequence  annually  frequented 
by  from  50  to  100  boats,  with  seven  or  eight  sponge- 
divers  in  each,  who  are  chiefly  from  the  islands  of 
Symi,  Calymno,  or  Khalki ;  and  they  frequently  visited 
the  north-east  coast  during  our  stay  there,  and  excited 
much  interest  among  us  in  their  occupation.  Of  the 
many  varied  ways  by  which  man  labours  to  procure 
his  bread,  there  is  none  perhaps  so  interesting  and 
extraordinary  as  that  of  the  sponge-diver ;  and  when 
the  luxurious  fair  use  the  sponge  at  their  toilet,  or 
the  gentleman  at  his  morning  ablutions  and  bath, 
little  do  they  know  or  think  of  the  hard  and  peculiar 
trials  and  exertions  some  fellow-creature  has  gone 
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through  before  he  was  enabled  to  procure  for  their 
gratification  this  valuable  and  peculiar  marine  pro- 
duction. And  as  little,  perhaps,  have  they  ever 
troubled  themselves  with  the  discussions  that  have 
arisen  among  philosophers,  since  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle, as  to  whether  the  sponge  is  an  animal  or  a 
vegetable.  Its  now  well-ascertained  but  fitful  circu- 
lation of  the  sea-water  through  its  pores  seems  at 
length  to  have  led  many  savants  of  natural  history 
to  conclude  that  it  really  is  an  animal.  Yet  this  fact 
is  all  that  can  be  advanced,  viz.  that  it  has  a  spas- 
modic inspiration  and  rejection  of  sea-water;  and,  ex- 
cept being  covered  with  a  slimy,  viscous  coating,  of  a 
bluish-black  colour  above,  and  dirty  white  beneath, 
the  sponge  is  of  the  same  shape  and  size  when 
cleansed  and  fit  for  use  as  when  living, — the  mode 
of  cleansing  it  being  simply  to  squeeze  and  wash  the 
sponge  two  or  three  times  in  the  sea  and  dry  it  in 
the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  until  all  gelatinous  matter  is 
extracted  from  it. 

When  a  reflective  mood  comes  over  a  man  as  he 
sits  enjoying  the  sight  of  his  parlour  fire,  he  is  apt 
to  think,  then,  of  the  means  by  which  the  coal  he 
sees  sparkling  in  the  grate  is  procured  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  earth,  and  he  shudders  perhaps  as  he 
thinks  of  the  thousands  who  are  at  that  moment 
labouring  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  1000  to 
2000  feet  below  its  surface,  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
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dirt,  and  danger.  But  when  he  handles  the  soft 
sponge  that  so  gratefully  moistens  his  body,  he  has  no 
conception  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  that  beset 
the  man  that  procured  it  for  him  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  in  all  probability  between  100  and  200  feet 
below  its  surface,  and  by  actually  diving  for  it !  Mar- 
vellous as  it  may  appear,  yet  such  is  the  fact,  that  man's 
power  of  versatility  is  so  great  that  he  can  be  brought 
to  endure  suspended  respiration  and  to  sustain  the 
pressures  experienced  during  a  dive  to  depths  of 
twenty  or  thirty  fathoms;  nay,  I  have  been  assured 
that  in  some  few  instances  he  has  been  known  to 
reach  forty  fathoms  without  the  aid  of  any  diving- 
apparatus  save  a  flat  stone  carried  in  his  hands  to 
facilitate  his  descent.  I  have  myself  known  many 
instances  of  divers  going  down  to  depths  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  fathoms;  and  I  knew  a  family  of 
three  brothers,  belonging  to  the  island  of  Symi,  who 
were  called  by  their  compatriots  (and  known  to  all 
the  sponge-diving  fraternity  as)  the  Sarandaki,  or  the 
Forties,  from  their  reputed  capability  of  diving  to  that 
enormous  depth.  They  were  known  to  me  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  for  several  years  after ;  but  only 
one  of  the  three  survives,  and  he  is  now  employed 
in  the  Arsenal  at  Constantinople  as  the  government 
diver.  One  of  the  other  two  lost  his  life  whilst  diving 
off  the  coast  of  Syria,  either  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or 
by  a  fish,  as  the  body  was  never  recovered.     Now  it 
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is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  most  severe  training 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  the  possession  of  great 
powers  of  endurance  as  well  as  courage,  could  enable 
any  one  to  perform  feats  so  extraordinary  as  this ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  at  the  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  body  is 
50  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  at  thirty  fathoms  75 
lbs.,  or  about  that  of  five  atmospheres,  and  thus  at 
every  dive  to  those  depths  the  body  passes  through 
these  great  pressures  with  inflated  lungs,  and  in 
scarcely  more  than  the  time  that  it  takes  to  write  the 
fact,  the  full  extent  of  the  trial  to  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  mental  powers  of  the  diver,  to  maintain  self- 
possession  and  suspended  respiration,  can  be  better 
appreciated,  and  the  marvellousness  of  the  feat  be- 
comes the  more  striking. 

I  have  in  many  instances  timed  the  diver's  stay 
under  water,  and  found  it  to  range  from  90  to  120 
seconds,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  most  enduring 
diver  could  stay  from  10  to  20  seconds  longer;  for 
when  diving  in  the  greater  depths,  and  sponges  are 
plentiful,  they  often  remain,  under  the  excitement  of 
work  and  the  prospect  of  profit,  until  they  feel  the 
sensations  of  drowning  commence,  or,  as  they  express 
it,  until  they  feel  that  they  are  "  falling  asleep.'' 

The  sponge  is  known  to  have  been  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  probably 
long  before ;  for  it  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  their 
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helmets  and  boots  as  a  cushion  and  absorbent  of  the 
moisture  from  the  head  and  feet.  Thus  there  must 
have  been  sponge-divers  then ;  for  Aristotle  relates 
that  the  finest  sponges  came  only  from  the  greater 
depths,  and  accounts  for  it  from  the  temperature  re- 
maining more  constant  there — a  very  interesting  evi- 
dence of  the  knowledge  of  this  great  philosopher ;  for 
the  range,  permanency,  and  fluctuation  of  temperature 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea  is  comparatively  a  very 
modern  subject  of  inquiry ;  yet  this  great  philosopher 
and  master  mind  had  in  some  degree  understood  it. 
And  it  is,  I  think,  an  evidence  of  the  great  depth  to 
which  the  divers  then  went  for  the  sponge,  as  now, 
because  it  was  from  them  that  he  learned  the  fact : 
they  were  the  thermometers  that  told  it,  from  the 
sensations  experienced  by  their  bodies  when  diving  in 
those  depths. 

The  temperatures  of  the  Mediterranean  basins  have 
a  speciality  or  peculiarity  in  their  conditions,  from  the 
insulated  or  detached  character  of  the  basins  them- 
selves. Thus  I  have  found  that  below  100  fathoms 
the  temperature  is  nearly  always  permanent,  and 
stands  at  about  (or  perhaps  a  little  above)  the  aver- 
age annual  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  locality, 
namely,  from  54°  to  58°,  according  to  the  part,  and 
that  it  is  between  fifty  fathoms  and  the  surface  that 
the  temperature  is  most  variable.  This  the  diver's 
experience    would    enable  him   to   describe,  without 
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reference  to  any  comparative  quantity  or  standard 
measure;  for  the  length  of  the  diver's  stay  under 
water,  and  the  depths  he  can  go,  greatly  depend  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  water. 

But  I  am  disposed  to  give  a  different  or  another 
reason,  besides  permanency  of  temperature,  for  the 
deeper  waters  being  the  most  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  the  finer  sponges.  I  think  it  arises  also  from  the 
greater  tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  water,  as  much 
as  from  the  more  permanent  temperature  of  those 
depths;  for  their  natural  habitat  seems  to  be  where 
there  is  a  firm  basis,  such  as  rock,  to  attach  themselves 
to,  and  where  little  mud  or  sand  exists  to  render 
the  water  impure  and  turbid  under  the  agitation  of 
storms  and  currents.  It  may  surprise  the  reader  to 
be  informed  that  the  quantity  of  fine  sand  he  finds  in 
a  new  sponge  has  not  been  enclosed  there  by  the 
animal  or  vegetable  during  its  growth,  but  is  an  adul- 
teration practised  by  the  agents  and  merchants  who 
purchase  the  sponge  from  the  divers,  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  weight  and  their  profit.  I  have  seen,  in  the 
islands  of  Symi,  Calymno,  and  Khalki,  as  well  as  else- 
where, the  recently  arrived  cargoes  of  several  sponge- 
boats  undergoing  the  process  of  adulteration  before 
packing.  The  sand  having  been  imported  from  some 
spot  known  to  yield  it  of  the  fineness  requisite  for  the 
purpose,  is  mixed  with  water,  in  which  there  is  a  little 
gelatine  or  gum,  to  enable  the  sponges  to  take  up  and 
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retain  it  the  better,  and  without  being  detectable 
afterwards ;  the  sponges  are  then  well  kneaded  in  it, 
so  as  to  fill  up  their  minute  pores ;  they  are  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  packed  very  closely  together  in 
goat's-hair  sacks,  of  an  open  texture,  that  the  sand, 
as  it  becomes  detached  from  the  sponges  by  the  mo- 
tion of  their  transit,  may  escape,  and  prevent  detection 
by  the  European  trader. 

In  this  way  a  hundredweight  of  sponges  in  their 
dry  state  will  be  so  sanded  as  to  weigh  more  than  a 
ton,  before  they  are  packed  for  exportation  to  Europe. 
The  local  merchants  understand  the  process,  and  charge 
accordingly ;  and  thus  they  have  hitherto  derived  the 
chief  profit,  whilst  the  poor  diver  hardly  obtains  more 
than  a  scanty  living  for  all  his  risks  and  hardships, 
and  is  in  general  in  debt  to  the  local  trader;  for, 
being  idle  all  the  winter,  through  having  no  other 
occupation,  he  is  in  consequence  too  frequently  brought 
into  the  power  of  the  local  trader  as  a  money- 
lender, and,  through  habits  of  drunkenness  and  gam- 
bling following  upon  idleness,  becomes  his  perpetual 
debtor.  The  sponge-fishers  are  thus  a  degraded  class 
of  the  Greek  community,  and  chiefly  belong  to  those 
islands  where  there  is  no  produce  or  trade — barren 
rocks  in  comparison  to  the  generality,  but  compa- 
ratively healthy  localities ;  and  as  they  are  there 
almost  free  from  the  Turkish  rule,  they  are  more  in- 
dependent than  in  the  larger  islands  or  the  towns  on 
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the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  This  comparative  liberty 
induces  them  to  prefer  their  native  rock  to  another ; 
and  necessity  obliges  them  to  seek  their  bread  from 
the  sea,  as  the  island  is  incapable  of  affording  it. 
Hence  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  occupation  of 
sponge-divers  from  generation  to  generation  for  many 
centuries. 

A  visit  to  the  ports  of  one  of  these  islands  presents 
at  certain  seasons  an  interesting  scene  of  the  aquatic 
gambols  of  the  young  divers,  who,  from  two  to  ten 
years  of  age,  sport  in  the  sea  as  if  it  were  their  natural 
element ;  for,  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  grown- 
up are  all  absent,  and  the  children  and  aged  only 
left,  the  mothers  seem  to  send  their  infants  to  the 
water  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  as  a  duck  does  her 
brood,  and  they  are  very  soon  expert  enough  to  dive 
in  two,  three,  and  five  fathoms. 

At  the  first  commencement  of  the  diving-season  the 
diver  suffers  much,  and  cannot  easily  dive  at  greater 
depths  than  twelve  and  fifteen  fathoms  for  a  few  days ; 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  then  bleed  freely  under  the 
pressure  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  vessels. 

The  sponge-fishing  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  neatly 
rigged  but  small  caiques  or  half-decked  boats  from 
eight  to  ten  tons'  burthen,  that  contain  from  seven  to 
nine  men  in  each,  and  are  very  handy  little  craft, 
very  good  sea-boats,  and  fine  models,  that  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  of  the  famed  yacht  the  '  Ame- 
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rica.'  They  go  to  work  in  companies  of  half  a  dozen 
to  twenty  or  thirty  boats  for  mutual  support  and  pro- 
tection ;  and  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  they 
are  in  working  condition,  each  diver  will  dive  fifteen, 
and  even  twenty  times  a  day,  in  as  many  fathoms. 

They  are  obliged  to  be  particular  in  their  diet 
during  the  diving-season,  making  no  meal  until  even- 
ing, and  sustaining  their  strength  by  an  occasional 
pipe  and  a  small  cup  of  coffee  once  or  twice  during 
the  day. 

It  is  to  behold  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  pos- 
sible, to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  these  sponge-boats 
when  the  men  are  at  work  on  their  fishing-ground ;  for 
they  are  like  a  flight  of  mosquitoes,  or  rather  of  butter- 
flies flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  as  they  move  from 
one  spot  to  another,  anchoring  for  a  few  minutes  only 
whilst  a  few  dives  are  made,  then  hoisting  their 
numerous  and  well-handled  sails  to  shift  a  few  yards 
further  in  the  direction  desired,  and  then  anchoring 
again  and  diving,  as  long  as  the  weather  is  favourable 
and  sponges  are  procurable.  The  same  ground  is 
thus  often  worked  over  and  over  year  after  year;  but 
they  say  that  a  rest  of  two  or  three  years  is  necessary 
to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  full-grown  sponges  upon  the 
same  spot. 

The  accompanying  sketch  was  taken  from  a  group 
to  whom  I  had  indicated  some  new  patches  of  rocks 
which  I  had  just  discovered,  at  depths  of  15  and  20 
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fathoms,  previously  unknown  to  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  party  were  actively  diving  there ; 
and,  the  ground  being  new  to  them,  they  made  a 
great  harvest  in  a  few  hours.  Being  exposed  so  much 
in  the  sun  whilst  diving,  they  look,  when  stripped,  a 
different  race  of  men  from  the  Greeks  in  general,  in 
consequence  of  the  bright  copper-colour  of  their  skins 
and  their  lean  figures.  The  mode  of  operation  pre- 
paratory to  a  dive  is  very  peculiar  and  interesting: 
the  sketch  in  some  degree  represents  this  also.  The 
diver  whose  turn  it  is  takes  his  seat  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel,  at  either  the  bow  or  stern,  and,  placing  by 
his  side  a  large  flat  slab  of  marble  weighing  about 
25  lbs.,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope  of  the  proper 
length  and  thickness  (1^  inch),  he  then  strips,  and  is 
left  by  his  companions  to  prepare  himself.  This 
seems  to  consist  in  devoting  a  certain  time  to  clearing 
the  passages  of  his  lungs  by  expectoration,  and  highly 
inflating  them  afterwards,  thus  oxidizing  his  blood 
very  highly  by  a  repetition  of  deep  inspirations.  The 
operation  lasts  from  five  to  ten  minutes  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth ;  and  during  it  the  operator  is 
never  interfered  with  by  his  companions,  and  seldom 
speaks  or  is  spoken  to ;  he  is  simply  watched  by  two 
of  them,  but  at  a  little  distance,  and  they  never  ven- 
ture to  urge  him  or  to  distract  him  in  any  way  during 
the  process.  It  seems  to  a  spectator  as  if  the  diver 
were  going  through  a  sort  of  mysterious  ceremony  or 
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incantation.  When,  from  some  sensation  known  only 
to  himself  after  these  repeated  long-drawn  and  heavy 
inspirations,  he  deems  the  fitting  moment  to  have 
arrived,  he  seizes  the  slab  of  marble,  and,  after  cross- 
ing himself  and  uttering  a  prayer,  plunges  with  it 
like  a  returning  dolphin  into  the  sea  and  rapidly  de- 
scends. The  stone  is  always  held  during  the  descent 
directly  in  front  of  the  head,  at  arm's  length,  and  so 
as  to  offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible ;  and  by 
varying  its  inclination,  it  acts  likewise  as  a  rudder, 
causing  the  descent  to  be  more  or  less  vertical,  as 
desired  by  the  diver. 

As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  bottom,  he  places  the 
stone  under  his  arm  to  keep  himself  down,  and  then 
walks  about  upon  the  rock,  or  crawls  under  its  ledges, 
stuffing  the  sponges  into  a  netted-bag  with  a  hooped 
mouth,  which  is  strung  round  his  neck  to  receive 
them ;  but  he  holds  firmly  to  the  stone  or  rope  all  the 
while,  as  his  safeguard  for  returning  and  for  making 
the  known  signal  at  the  time  he  desires  it. 

Now  let  us  notice  the  proceedings  of  his  companions 
in  the  boat  floating  some  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms 
above  him.  The  two  men  who  were  nearest  to  him 
previously  to  his  making  the  dive,  but  who  systema- 
tically seem  to  place  themselves  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  conceiving  the  idea  of  being  impatiently  watched 
by  them  whilst  undergoing  the  preparation,  spring  to 
their  feet  as  soon  as  he  disappears,  and  rush  to  the 
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rope,  which  one  of  them  then  holds  in  his  hand,  veering 
it  out  or  shortening  it  in  as  the  diver  moves  about  upon 
the  bottom ;  and  as  soon  as  the  signal  indicative  of  his 
wish  to  return  is  felt,  they  commence  hauling  up  the 
rope  with  great  energy  and   earnestness,    and   in  a 
way  calculated  to  ensure  the  greatest  expedition  of 
ascent,  since  the  overstay  of  a  few  seconds  may  be 
a  point  of  life  or  death  to  the  diver.     The  hauling 
up  is  thus  effected : — The  assistant  who  has  hold  of 
the  rope,  awaiting  the  signal,  first  reaches  down  with 
both   hands  as  low  as  he   can,  and,  there  grasping 
the  rope,  with  a  great  bodily  effort  raises  it  up  to 
nearly  arm's  length    over  his  head;  the  second  as- 
sistant is  then  prepared  to  make  his  grasp  as  low 
down  as  he  can  reach,  and  does  the  same,  and  so  on 
the  two  alternately,  and,  by  a  fathom  or  more  at  a  time 
and  with  great  rapidity,  bring  the  anxious  diver  to  the 
surface.     A  heavy  blow  from  his  nostrils,  to  expel  the 
water  and  exhausted  air,  indicates  to  his  comrades 
that  he  is  conscious  and  breathes.     A  word  or  two  is 
then  spoken  by  one  of  his  companions  to  encourage 
him,  if  he  seems  much  distressed,  as  is  often  the  case ; 
and  the  hearing  of  the  voice  is  said  by  them  to  be  a 
great  support  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  state  of 
exhaustion.     A  few  seconds'  rest  at  the  surface,  and 
then  the  diver  returns  into  the  boat  to  recover,  gene- 
rally putting  on  an  under  garment  or  jacket,  to  assist 
the  restoration  of  the  animal  heat  he  has  lost,  and  to 
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prevent  the  loss  of  more  by  the  too  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  water  from  his  body.  Such  is  the  trying  life 
of  a  Levantine  sponge-diver ;  and  doubtless  there  are 
very  few  of  us  who  have  any  idea  of  what  a  fellow- 
creature  has  suffered  in  procuring  that  little  article 
which  has  become  a  necessity  of  our  toilet-table  and 
the  luxury  of  our  morning  ablutions. 

The  number  of  sponge-divers,  who  depend  on  it  for 
a  livelihood,  is  probably  about  3000  in  all,  almost  all 
of  them  inhabitants  of  the  five  or  six  south-eastern 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  viz.  Symi,  Rhodes,  Khalki, 
Tilo,  Kalymno,  and  Astropalea:  there  are  a  few, 
also,  at  Lero  and  Castelorizzo ;  but  they  chiefly  be- 
long to  the  most  barren  of  these  two  islands.  It  is 
curious  that  there  are  none  in  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  Carpatho  and  Caso ;  and  although  the  former  is  a 
singularly  formed  and  comparatively  barren  island,  the 
male  population  are  all  house-builders  and  masons, 
not  sailors,  and  consequently  pass  the  summer  season 
in  various  localities,  far  and  near,  building  and  repair- 
ing houses ;  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  still  more 
barren  island  of  Caso,  between  it  and  Crete,  are 
all  ship-builders  and  sailors,  none  sponge-di\  ers,  and, 
next  to  those  of  Syra,  build  the  greatest  number  and 
the  finest  of  the  ships  used  by  the  Greeks. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  divers  thus  dis- 
persed over  the  Levant  and  along  the  African  coast 
and  Syria  during  four  months  of  the  year,  viz.  from 
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the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October,  engaged 
in  the  sponge-fishing,  the  deaths  from  drowning  or  ac- 
cident are  very  few,  averaging  not  more  than  five  or  six 
annually ;  and  the  cases  which  occur  from  the  attacks 
of  sharks  or  other  fish  are  said  to  be  rare :  yet  the  ap- 
prehension of  such  danger  always  exists,  and  for  this 
reason  they  say  that  the  younger  divers  would  dive  best, 
and  in  the  deepest  waters,  if  they  had  the  same  courage 
as  those  who  are  older  and  experienced ;  but,  by  the 
time  the  required  confidence  has  been  attained,  their 
physical  powers  are  often  diminished  by  premature  age 
from  the  nature  of  the  work.  One  of  their  greatest 
annoyances  arises  from  a  very  little  Actinia,  which 
stings  their  hands  and  bodies,  and  is  therefore  called 
by  them  the  Vromo  (or  the  stinging) :  it  is  not  larger 
than  a  halfpenny,  and  is  of  a  pale  orange-colour ;  and 
as  the  animal  often  clings  to  the  roots  of  sponges,  they 
suffer  much  from  the  irritation  that  follows :  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  blister,  it  causes  a  swelling,  and 
prevents  their  working  for  several  days.  When  an 
officer  was  about  to  take  one  into  his  hands,  the  crew 
all  loudly  called  out  in  alarm  to  prevent  his  doing 
so ;  I  was  therefore  not  disposed  to  try  its  effect. 

The  shark  is  an  enemy  that  appears  sometimes 
amongst  them,  and  when  seen  produces  much  alarm, 
suspending  their  operations  at  the  time;  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  some  sharks  in  the  Mediterranean  reach  a 
considerable  size,  and  attack  men  in  the  sea.     An 
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instance  is  on  record  of  one  having  been  caught  at 
Alexandria  that  contained  the  half  of  a  man,  and  of 
another  that  a  few  years  since  attacked  and  took 
down  one  of  our  own  soldiers  at  Corfu;  and  when 
I  was  employed  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  about  two 
years  since,  the  largest  shark  ever  observed  by  any 
one  on  board  was  seen  by  all  hands.  The  ship  was 
at  anchor  off  Cape  Tanoob,  about  100  miles  west 
of  Alexandria,  in  12  fathoms'  water,  and  upon  a 
clean  sandy  bottom,  when  the  word  was  suddenly 
passed  that  a  shark  was  in  sight.  We  had  only  re- 
cently passed  through  a  fleet  of  sponge-boats  at  work 
a  few  miles  from  the  spot,  and  upon  the  very  bank 
he  was  now  steering  for ;  but,  attracted  by  the  ship, 
he  quietly  sailed  round  and  round,  reconnoitring 
us,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  until 
at  length  he  was  induced  to  approach  pretty  close, 
within  30  or  40  yards  of  the  ship's  quarter,  and  to 
poise  himself  there  at  two  or  three  fathoms  below  the 
surface;  and  then,  as  he  lay  perfectly  still,  and  our 
gig  was  also  towing  astern,  we  had  the  means  of 
making  a  comparison  of  his  length,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  under  18  feet;  some 
even  thought  it  exceeded  20  feet*.  His  presence 
naturally  excited  great  interest  amongst  us,  especially 
as  he  was  attended,  as  usual,  by  seven  or  eight  little 

*  Prince  Canino  relates  that  one  Mediterranean  species  attains 
to  24  feet. 
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pilot-fish,  which  went  actively  and  fearlessly  round 
and  round  the  great  monster's  head,  and  seemed  to 
regard  him  quite  as  their  protector  and  friend.  I 
never  witnessed  anything  that  appeared  more  truly  to 
indicate  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  shark 
and  his  little  companions  than  on  this  occasion. 

As  some  of  the  crew  had  seen  him  pass  under  the 
ship  a  little  time  previously  upon  some  fowls'  heads 
and  offal  being  thrown  overboard,  and  after  the  pilot- 
fish  had  previously  been  to  it,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  gone  and  eaten  the  refuse,  as  he  certainly  went 
to  the  spot.  Now,  therefore,  there  appeared  a  tempt- 
ing chance  of  catching  him  with  a  bait.  The  shark- 
hook  was  consequently  duly  baited  with  a  large  piece 
of  fat  pork,  and  thrown  from  the  quarter  a  few  yards 
in  front  of  his  nose ;  the  huge  monster  nevertheless 
remained  all  the  while  motionless,  except  his  broad 
and  thick  fins,  that  alone  appeared  to  move  occasion- 
ally so  as  to  steady  his  position.  His  little  active  and 
zebra-striped  companions,  however,  seemed  at  first 
rather  scared  by  the  splash  of  the  bait;  but  before 
it  had  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  one  or  two 
advanced  cautiously  towards  it,  and  then  the  whole 
seven  or  eight  followed,  and  after  carefully  going- 
round  and  round  the  bait  as  it  slowly  descended,  and 
also  reconnoitring  and  running  up  and  down  the  rope 
attached,  they  darted  off  to  the  head  of  the  shark,  and 
then  seemed  to  pass  close  over  and  under  his  nose,  in 
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the  very  precincts  of  his  terrific  jaws.  We  watched 
the  motions  of  all  with  great  interest,  hoping  to  see 
him  the  next  moment  dart  at  the  alluring  bait ;  but 
the  huge  leviathan  slowly  turned  his  head  and  sailed 
away.  It  was,  to  all  of  us,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been 
informed  by  his  little  companions  that  there  was 
danger  in  the  tempting  food ;  and  so  Mr.  Shark  and 
his  little  friends  sailed  away  together,  and  were  not 
again  seen. 

The  frequent  association  of  these  little  fish  (which 
are  about  the  size  and  form  of  the  mackerel)  with  the 
shark  is  remarkable,  as  is  also  the  place  they  take 
when  swimming  with  him,  just  in  front  of  or  over  his 
nose.  When  accompanying  a  ship,  as  they  often  do, 
the  pilot-fish  take  up  a  position  a  few  inches  only  in 
front  of  the  cutwater,  where  they  have  been  known 
to  remain  several  days,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional dive  under  the  ship's  bottom,  whence  they  soon 
return  to  their  station,  where  they  so  regulate  their 
speed  by  that  of  the  ship  as  to  appear  attached  to 
it  by  an  invisible  wire.  Instinct  or  experience  has 
taught  them,  no  doubt,  that  this  is  the  safest  place 
from  their  own  special  enemies,  and  a  place  of  im- 
punity, when  in  company  with  the  shark ;  so  they 
adopt  it  with  the  ship, — having  also  found  that,  when 
the  shark  feeds,  crumbs  fall  for  them  from  his  terri- 
ble jaws. 
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THE  EAST  COAST  OE  CRETE — GORGE  OE  EAROUBA — ZAKRO  BAT — 
CYCLOPEAN  REMAINS  —  THE  ANCIENT  ITANUS  —  DESTRUCTION 
OE  IT  AND  PRJESUS  BY  THE  HIERAPYTNIANS — THE  ANCIENT 
NAME    STILL    APPLIED     TO    A    NEIGHBOURING    TILLAGE  —  THE 

COINS    OF    ITANUS THE    APPROPRIATE    EMBLEMS  UPON  THEM 

SITE  OE  THE  SMALL  TOWN  OE  AMPELUS — ROUTES  TO  RETURN 

TO  IERAPETRA. 

To  the  south  of  Grandes  Bay,  the  coast  of  Crete 
assumes  a  wild,  forbidding  aspect  for  several  miles, 
indeed  until  opposite  the  white  cliffy  islands  of  Kou- 
phonisi.  Along  all  this  part,  including  the  barren 
headland  of  Cape  Plaka,  naked  limestone  steeps  and 
cliffs  frown  upon  the  shore,  but  are  here  and  there 
intersected  by  gorges  and  ravines. 

The  largest  of  these  gorges  and  bays  is  at  Zakro, 
six  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Cape  Plaka,  where  there 
is  a  small  plain  bordering  the  bay,  about  half  a  mile 
long  and  the  same  in  breadth.  There  is  anchorage  also 
in  the  bay  at  convenient  depths ;  but  the  locality  has 
a  wild,  forbidding  aspect  from  the  sea,  from  the  naked- 
ness of  the  cliffs  and  mountains  above. 

This  little  plain  of  Zakro  is  enclosed  by  high  steeps 
of  grey  limestone,  and  by  cliffs  which  ascend  from  the 
plain  in  a  series  of  natural  terraces,  like  steps,  each 
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being  the  well-marked  line  and  ledge  of  a  former  sea- 
level.  The  conical  hill  over  the  bluff  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  most  remarkably  shows  these  several 
levels,  presenting  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form,  there 
being  six  or  seven  such  evidences  of  the  old  sea-levels, 
which,  as  so  many  zones,  almost  encircle  the  hill. 

The  limestone  is  a  hard,  compact,  bluish,  stratified 
rock,  dipping  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  about 
30°  or  35°.  In  consequence  of  such  an  inclination, 
the  upturned  ends  of  the  strata  have  been  shorn  off  at 
each  of  these  levels,  by  which  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  each  the  result  of  sea  wear  and  encroachment 
is  made  too  clear  to  be  disputed,  or  to  require  vestiges 
of  positive  beaches  upon  them. 

The  north  winds  are  less  felt  in  this  bay  than  at 
Grandes ;  but  heavy  squalls  strike  the  sea  two  or  three 
miles  off  the  shore,  which  increase  in  violence  and 
frequency  off  the  bolder  parts  of  the  coast  to  the  south 
of  Zakro,  and  leave  Zakro  Bay  less  subject  to  them. 

Behind  Zakro  there  is  a  great  sunken  valley  ixve  or 
six  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth,  which 
is  not  a  plain,  but  filled  up  with  a  series  of  disturbed 
schists  and  slaty  ridges  like  those  of  Grandes  Bay ;  and 
the  valley  is  of  a  similar  geological  age,  and,  like  it, 
the  result  of  a  downcast,  or  the  limit  of  a  great  dis- 
placement. 

This  sunken  district  or  valley  has  several  villages 
in  it ;  but  they  are  poor,  although  sometimes  pictu- 
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resquely  situated.  The  karouba  is  the  chief  produce. 
There  are  two  outlets  to  the  valley,  through  narrow 
gorges.  One,  with  a  village  called  Karoub  in  it, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  tree,  lies  to  the  north 
of  Zakro  Bay.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Karouba  gorge 
there  are  some  remains  of  an  Hellenic  ruin,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  tower  or  coast-station 
defending  the  approach  to  the  valley.  The  Karouba 
valley  is  reached  by  a  road  from  the  Topler  Monas- 
tery, which  passes  through  the  hamlet  of  Angathe 
near  Palaio  Kastron,  and  crosses  through  a  gap  in 
the  Samothe  ridge. 

The  second  and  principal  outlet  of  the  sunken 
valley  of  Karouba  is  that  at  the  Bay  of  Zakro,  where 
a  rivulet  from  it  threads  a  serpentine  course  through 
an  impracticable  and  tortuous  gorge,  a  mere  rent  in 
the  mountains,  that  originally  opened  under  the  great 
convulsions  that  raised  them ;  and  the  stream  flowing 
through  it  turns  two  or  three  mills  at  its  entrance 
into  the  plain  of  Zakro. 

From  this  description  it  must  be  evident  to  the 
reader  (viz.  from  the  combination  of  a  rivulet,  plain, 
bay,  and  high  bounding  ridge)  that  Zakro  presents 
features  highly  favourable  for  the  situation  of  a  coast- 
city  of  the  Cretans  in  early  days.  And  in  examining 
the  crags  and  lower  hills  which  enclose  the  little 
theatre-like  plain,  the  Cyclopean  remains  of  a  very 
ancient  and  very  considerable  city  were  found,  which, 
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from  their  position  on  the  coast,  their  character,  and 
extent,  can  be  no  other  than  those  of  Itanus,  since 
Scylax  and  some  others,  including  Ptolemy,  place  this 
city  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Crete :  but  the  name 
of  Zakro,  which  the  place  now  bears,  has  evidently  no 
connexion  with  the  ancient  city. 

The  river  flowing  from  the  gorge  divided  the  city 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  remains  are  considerable 
and  are  of  much  interest,  consisting  entirely  of  Cyclo- 
pean walls  and  the  foundations  of  rude  and  massively 
constructed  buildings  and  terraces,  ranged  upon  two 
steep  ridges  running  into  the  plain  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  with  a  sort  of  acropolis  or  fortified  height 
over  the  gorge.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  simi- 
lar remains  occur  on  the  lower  spurs  jutting  from  the 
surrounding  precipices,  which,  however,  are  crowned 
on  this  side  with  some  massive  walls  in  addition,  as 
it  was  there  more  approachable. 

During  a  careful  examination  throughout  the  above 
site,  I  saw  only  a  large  stone  trough,  and  three  or  four 
squared  blocks,  that  showed  evidences  of  a  tool  being- 
used  to  trim  the  rude  stones  into  a  shape  for  building- 
purposes.  The  stratified  character  of  the  surrounding 
rocks,  as  at  Olus,  was  favourable,  however,  for  split- 
ting the  massive  blocks  into  a  form  somewhat  adapted 
for  the  Cyclopean  style  of  construction ;  yet  the  mas- 
sive character  of  the  walls,  terraces,  and  buildings 
shows  that  no  mean  power  or  skill  was  used  in  the 
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construction  of  them.  A  Pelasgic  character  is  thus 
stamped  upon  the  entire  remains  of  this  city ;  for  no 
Roman  or  middle-age  ruin  was  visible  anywhere,  to 
show  that  it  had  had  inhabitants  in  these  later  times; 
and  if  so,  as  at  Olus,  the  rude  habitations  of  its  ear- 
lier people  were  used  by  them. 

My  chief  reasons  for  believing  the  very  early  and 
once  flourishing  Cretan  city  of  Itanus  to  have  been 
at  Zakro,  in  the  absence  of  any  name,  at  the  site 
itself,  similar  to  that  of  Itanus,  are  the  following : — 

The  inscription  at  Topler  Monastery  records  the 
fact  of  an  alliance  between  Prsesus  and  Itanus.  Now, 
as  the  upland  territories  of  Prsesus  and  of  this  site  are 
conterminous,  an  alliance  was  natural. 

This  alliance  was  doubtless  for  mutual  defence 
against  their  rival  neighbour,  Hierapytna,  as  it  is 
recorded  that  that  town  finally  warred  against  and 
destroyed  Prsesus;  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  Hierapytna  did  not  allow  the  allied 
flourishing  coast-city  to  remain  as  its  maritime  rival 
after  Proesus  had  fallen ;  and  so  Itanus  probably 
shared  the  fate  of  Prsesus.  Then  what  would  be  the 
result  to  the  inhabitants  that  escaped  or  were  left? 
Why,  they  would  naturally  flee  to  another  land,  if 
able  to  do  so ;  and  if  not,  submit  and  retire  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  their  upland  fastnesses,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  recollection  of  their  misfortune  by  locating 
at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  it  as  possible. 
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And  it  is  precisely  the  latter  of  these  two  courses 
that  they  seem  to  have  followed ;  for  in  the  far-off 
highest  of  the  upland  plains  above  Zakro,  where  it  is 
adjacent  to  the  Prsesian  boundary,  we  now  find  a  small 
village,  apparently  the  representative  of  that  remnant, 
having  remarkably  preserved  the  name  of  their  deso- 
lated city  in  that  now  applied  to  this  village,  viz. 
Tsitano  or  Sitano,  but  with  the  usual  prefix  of  the  S, 
or  Ts,  that  I  have  before  noticed  as  frequent  in  the 
east  of  Crete.  And  not  far  from  it,  viz.  on  the  oppo- 
site hills,  we  found  a  small  square  Hellenic  fortress, 
which  perhaps  was  the  frontier  outpost  between  the 
old  city  of  Itanus  and  the  territory  of  the  Prsesii. 

By  the  coins  of  Itanus,  which  are  not  uncommon, 
we  know  it  to  have  been  an  important  trading-city  in 
the  early  period  of  Cretan  history ;  and  as  no  coins  of 
it,  of  the  Roman  period,  I  believe,  exist,  nor  any  re- 
mains of  that  date,  its  time  of  desertion  is  made  clearly 
to  be  cotemporary  with  that  of  Prsesus — about  the 
time  of  Alexander  probably,  or  not  long  after  it. 

The  emblems  upon  the  coins  are  also  characteristic  of 
the  locality  here  assigned  to  Itanus : — the  eagle,  as  in- 
habiting its  overtowering  cliffs  and  gorges ;  the  triton, 
with  trident  in  hand,  in  the  field  of  the  same  coin  or 
occupying  the  entire  obverse  of  another  very  fine  but 
earlier  coin,  as  indicative  of  the  early  connexion  of  the 
inhabitants  with  the  sea  as  traders  and  fishermen. 

And  Herodotus  mentions  one  Corobinos,  a  purple- 
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trader  of  Itanus,  from  whom  the  Theraeans  gained 
their  knowledge  of  the  Libyan  coast,  and  under  whose 
pilotage  the  first  Greek  colony  went  to  Cyrene,  under 
Battus,  about  630  B.C.,  by  order  of  the  Delphian 
Oracle  (Herod,  iv.  153). 

From  the  fact  that  Pliny  notices  Itanus  only  as  a 
promontory  around  which  were  the  islands  of  Onisia 
and  Leuce,  and  the  '  Stadiasmus'  does  not  mention 
it  at  all,  my  view  regarding  its  probable  conquest 
and  desertion  receives  further  support.  I  have  felt  it 
the  more  necessary  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  my 
reasons  for  placing  the  site  of  Itanus  at  Zakro,  because 
Dr.  Pococke  places  it  at  Palaio  Kastron,  in  Grandes 
Bay ;  and,  from  his  minute  description  of  Kouphonisi, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  mentions  Zakro  (although 
in  a  note  only),  he  seems  to  have  been  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Nevertheless  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
landed  at  Zakro,  but  only  to  have  passed  near  it  in 
a  boat;  and  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
doctor  cannot  be  founded  upon  a  complete  research. 

Ampelus  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being  a  town 
beyond  Itanus,  but  by  Ptolemy  as  a  promontory  only  ; 
and  this  town  is  apparently  identified  at  some  ruins, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  foundations  of  a  small  walled 
city,  which  exist  upon  the  coast  opposite  the  Cavallos 
Islets,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow,  shelving,  stony  plain 
that  borders  the  shore  there,  about  three  miles  south- 
ward of  Zakro. 
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The  walls  were  built  of  quadrangular  blocks  of 
sandstone,  from  the  rock  which  underlies  this  little 
coast-plain  of  Katocampo,  as  the  place  is  called.  The 
ruins  of  Ampelus  are  apparently  not  more  than  300 
yards  long.  Hence,  from  its  size  and  the  character 
of  its  walls,  it  seems  to  have  succeeded  Itanus  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  as  a  mere  fishing-town. 

Had  Ampelus  been  of  any  size  and  of  very  ancient 
date,  the  hill  over  the  adjacent  point,  westward  of 
the  present  ruins,  would  doubtless  have  been  chosen 
as  a  more  inviting  position,  and  more  consistent  with 
early  Greek  sites  than  its  present.  An  open  bay 
under  it  was  doubtless  its  haven,  under  the  partial 
shelter  afforded  by  the  two  rocky  Kavallos  Islets  that 
lie  off  it. 

There  is  a  mineral  spring  near,  which  is  in  repute 
for  its  medicinal  properties;  and  Ampelus  probably 
in  part  owed  its  existence  to  this  cause.  It  is  now 
without  inhabitants,  save  the  families  of  two  or  three 
shepherds. 

A  road  ascends  from  Katocampo,  or  Ampelus,  to 
the  upland  plains  of  Khadra  and  Zero,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly rugged  and  steep;  but  there  is  no  more 
practicable  route  along  the  coast  to  the  westward. 
Therefore  the  traveller,  if  he  ventures  thus  far  by  land, 
can  retrace  his  steps  by  the  way  of  the  Topler  Monas- 
tery to  Sitia,  or  ascend  the  mountains  leading  from 
here   to    the   plains  of  Zero  and  Khadra,   or  from 
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Zakro  to  that  of  Kataleone  and  Khadra,  and  thence 
take  the  southern  route  to  Ierapetra  along  the  south 
coast;  and  this  route  I  recommend  in  preference  to 
returning  to  Sitia  Bay. 

As  my  notice  of  this  part  of  the  island  would  be 
deficient  without  a  reference  to  the  White  Islands  of 
the  Kouphonisi,  which  lie  about  two  miles  off  its 
south-east  headland,  I  shall  describe  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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THE    KOUPHONISI    ISLANDS ROMAN    RUINS  —  ANCIENT    STATUE 

THE  ISLAND  OF  OPHIUSA CRETAN  PIRATES  IN  EARLY  TIMES — 

ROMAN  AND    RHODIAN   WAR  AGAINST  THEM — THE    HAUNT    OF 

ALGERINE  PIRATES AN  ENGLISH  TRAVELLER  TAKEN  BY  ONE 

CAPTAIN    MANIAS  —  HIS     PIRATICAL    DEEDS    AS    A    SFAKIOT 

CHIEFTAIN HIS  DEATH  IN  MY   SERVICE A  CHARACTER,  BUT 

NOT  A  TYPE  OF  THE  RACE — A  PATRIOT'S  GRAVE. 

The  largest  of  the  Kouphonisi  is  a  flattish  and  low 
island,  about  two  miles  in  length,  with  three  small 
islets  close  off  it.  There  is  a  plain  on  its  north  side, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  with  the  remains  of  a  small 
town  at  its  extremity  and  just  over  the  north- wTest 
point  of  the  island,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
Roman  time,  the  wall  which  encloses  it  being  built 
of  small  stones  and  mortar,  with  Roman  bricks  in 
horizontal  layers  between.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
ruins,  however,  are  buried  beneath  blown  or  drift  sand, 
which  has  accumulated  over  them  from  the  sandy 
shore  near. 

In  the  plain  to  the  south  of  the  small  tower  or 
fortress  are  three  vaulted  and  solidly  built  cisterns, 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wall  of  the 
town.     These  cisterns  communicated  with  each  other 
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and  with  the  town  by  an  aqueduct,  which  remains  in 
part  visible,  and  can  be  traced  also  to  the  hills  south- 
ward of  the  cisterns,  whence  there  must  have  issued  a 
spring  in  ancient  days,  and  where  in  the  winter  season, 
I  was  told,  there  is  still  a  small  source.  The  largest 
of  the  cisterns  was  650  feet  long,  divided  into  three 
longitudinal  vaulted  compartments,  and  was  evidently 
built  to  hold  for  summer  use  the  whole  supply  which 
the  springs  and  rains  would  yield. 

Near  the  south  end  of  the  town  are  some  fragments 
of  slender  columns  of  grey  and  reddish-grey  lime- 
stone, that  may  have  belonged  to  a  church,  or  more 
probably  a  temple,  as  a  fragment  of  a  draped  figure 
in  white  marble,  but  much  mutilated,  was  found  on 
a  sandhill  near  them. 

On  the  peak  forming  the  summit  of  the  island, 
and  situated  over  the  steep  white  cliffs  of  the  southern 
shore,  there  is  a  raised  platform  or  pedestal  of  squared 
blocks  of  limestone,  upon  which  was  formerly  placed 
a  colossal  figure  in  white  marble,  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, like  the  one  at  Palaio  Kastron.  It  now,  how- 
ever, lies  on  the  side  of  the  platform  that  supported 
it,  and  is  split  into  two  pieces,  but  was  originally 
sculptured  out  of  a  fine  block  of  Parian  marble. 

No  ancient  author  seems  to  have  mentioned  this 
island  as  having  been  inhabited.  Can  it,  then,  have 
been  the  haunt  of  pirates  originally,  as  it  was  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  even  not  many  years  since,  as  I 
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learned  from  my  Sfakiot  guide  and  interpreter,  Captain 
Manias,  so  often  mentioned  in  Pashley's  '  Crete '  1 
For  Manias  told  me  himself  of  his  own  early  cruisings 
here ;  and  I  found  the  truth  of  his  statements  con- 
firmed by  his  knowledge  of  every  inlet  or  creek  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and,  to  my  surprise,  of  the  islands  of 
Caso,  Carpatho,  and  Castelorizzo  also. 

Pirates  do  not  erect  statues,  however,  to  their  heroes 
or  chiefs ;  so  that  this  town  must  have  been  originally 
a  legitimate  city,  dependent  upon  Crete,  and  doubt- 
less subject  to  Hierapytna.  But  what  was  its  ancient 
name] 

Pliny  places  the  Onisia  and  the  Leucee  or  White 
Islands  of  Ophiusa,  Butoa,  and  Aradus  all  opposite 
the  Itanus  promontory.  The  first-named  (the  Onisia), 
then,  are  most  probably  the  Cavallos  ;  for  the  Leucse, 
or  White  Islands,  are  unmistakeably  the  Kouphonisi 
group,  from  their  remarkably  white  aspect;  and  as 
the  first-mentioned  of  the  White  Islands  or  Leucse 
was  probably  the  nearest  to  Itanus,  as  well  as  the 
largest,  and  was  called  by  Pliny  Ophiusa,  its  identity 
with  Kouphonisi  seems  to  be  established,  the  modern 
appellation  having  been  formed  by  corruption  from 
Ophiusa. 

Between  the  two  islets  lying  off  the  point  of  the 
town  there  is  a  small  natural  harbour  for  coasting- 
craft,  and  where  the  wary  corsair  could  be  hid  from 
view  to  all  passers-by,  and  be  ready  to  pounce  sud- 
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denly  upon  any  unfortunate  trader  that  had  been 
drifted  too  close  by  currents  during  the  darkness  and 
uncertainty  of  navigation  by  night. 

That  the  corsair  and  pirate  had  long  made  the 
islands  lying  off  the  eastern  extremity  of  Crete  their 
haunt  is  well  authenticated ;  and  the  several  dangers 
which  lie  off  Cape  Sidero,  and  which  were  so  little 
known  previous  to  our  surveys,  were  perhaps  used  as 
so  many  snares,  into  which  a  stranger  was  decoyed, 
and  when  surprised  by  them  was  embarrassed,  so  as 
to  prevent  escape.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Komans ;  for  Diodorus  the 
Sicilian,  in  a  fragment  touching  upon  the  Cretan  wars 
of  the  Romans,  has  given  the  following  account  of  the 
piratical  propensities  of  the  Cretans : — 

'*  The  senate  had  often  debates  concerning  the 
Cretans,  alleging,  and  at  length  concluding,  that  they 
joined  with  the  pirates  and  were  sharers  in  the  rob- 
beries ;  and  therefore  they  decreed  the  Cretans  should 
send  in  all  their  ships  to  Rome,  even  to  a  skiff  of  four 
oars,  and  resign  the  three  hundred  famous  hostages, 
and  send  away  Lasthenes  and  Paneres,  and  amongst 
them  pay  4000  talents  of  silver.  The  Cretans,  hear- 
ing what  was  decreed,  went  into  a  consultation  about 
these  commands  imposed  upon  them.  The  more  pru- 
dent amongst  them  advised  them  to  be  observant  in 
all  things  to  what  was  enjoined  them.  But  those  that 
were  of  Lasthenes's  party  and  guilty  of  the  same  crimes, 
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fearing  that,  being  sent  for  to  Rome,  they  should  be 
there  punished  for  their  offences,  stirred  up  the  people 
to  a  sedition,  advising  them  to  maintain  those  liberties 
that  they  had  ever,  time  out  of  mind,  enjoyed." 

Also,  in  his  book  xxvi.  is  the  following  account  of 
war  being  declared  by  the  Rhodians  against  them  for 
piracy : — "  The  Cretans  rigged  out  seven  ships  for 
piracy,  and  robbed  many  passengers  at  sea ;  whereupon 
the  merchants  being  altogether  discouraged,  the 
Rhodians,  looking  upon  it  to  belong  to  them  to  re- 
dress this  mischief,  proclaimed  war  against  the  Cre- 
tans." And  it  was  evidently  off  this  part  of  Crete 
that  one  of  our  countrymen,  a  Dr.  Veryard,  was 
taken  by  pirates  in  the  year  1668,  when  sailing  from 
Candia  to  Alexandria  in  a  Dutch  merchant-vessel. 
For  in  his  '  Book  of  Travels,'  under  the  heading  of 
"  Voyage  to  the  Levant,"  after  a  brief  account  of 
a  journey  to  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  from  Candia,  he 
says,  "  I  returned  on  board  the  Dutch  vessel  bound 
for  Alexandria,  and  on  the  first  day's  sail  (from  Candia) 
we  discovered  a  vessel  at  south  south-east  making 
towards  us  with  all  possible  speed.  Our  captain, 
suspecting  it  an  enemy,  bore  off,  hoping  the  night 
would  favour  our  escape ;  for  though  we  had  thirty 
guns  mounted,  yet  we  were  not  much  above  half 
manned,  and  consequently  incapable  of  making  any 
defence.  What  we  did  was  to  little  purpose;  for 
they    came    to    us   above   an   hour  by  sun,  and  two 
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others  came  in  sight,  so  that  all  three  appeared  under 
the  colours  of  Algiers,  and  the  first  saluted  us  with  a 
broadside.  Three  to  one  was  a  prodigious  inequality ; 
wherefore,  after  a  small  resistance,  we  suffered  them 
to  come  on  board ;  but  I  can  hardly  express  the  con- 
sternation we  were  in  to  see  ourselves  surprised  by 
the  enemies  of  the  name  of  Christ,  for  indeed  our 
spirits  were  so  damped  that  we  had  hardly  force 
enough  to  cry  'Quarter.' " 

He  then  relates  that  they  were  shut  up  between 
decks,  all  but  nine  or  ten  men  and  boys,  who  were 
kept  to  work  the  ship,  with  the  thirty  Moors  left  on 
board  by  the  corsair.  "  Of  the  passengers,  there  were 
besides  myself  Italians  and  Jews,  who  all  equally  de- 
plored their  hard  fate :  some  blamed  the  stars,  others 
quarrelled  with  fortune,  others,  more  piously  inclined, 
vowed  vows  to  the  saints  on  condition  of  escape.  As 
for  my  own  part,  1  never  thought  my  curiosity  dear- 
bought  till  then.  However,  I  endeavoured  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  market,  and  encouraged  my  compa- 
nions to  an  entire  resignation  to  the  divine  will." 

A  terrible  gale  of  wind  overtook  them  on  their 
voyage,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  separated  them 
from  their  three  companions ;  but  on  the  third  night, 
when  it  fell  a  calm,  the  Moors,  being  exhausted,  fell 
asleep,  which  their  deck-comrades  perceiving,  they 
found  an  opportunity  for  allowing  those  below  to 
escape  into  the  cook-room,  when  the  arms  were  sud- 
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denly  seized,  and,  the  few  Moors  first  aroused  being 
shot  down,  the  vessel  was  retaken ;  upon  which  they 
bore  away  for  Malta  and  reached  it  in  safety. 

This  story  of  our  countryman's  capture  off  here  by 
Algerine  pirates  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  induces  me  to  relate  the  capture  of  an  ancestor 
of  mine  in  the  same  century,  a  clergyman :  but  he  was 
captured  when  in  sight  of  Cork  harbour,  and  was  not 
so  fortunate  as  the  doctor;  for  he  was  carried  to 
Algiers,  and  remained  there  some  time  in  slavery :  and 
when  ransomed  by  the  merchants  of  Genoa,  he  refused 
to  take  advantage  of  his  freedom,  prefering  to  remain, 
that  he  might  contrive  to  administer  the  gospel  in 
secret  to  his  fellow-countrymen  still  in  slavery  there. 

That  Algerine  pirates  even  resorted  to  our  own 
coasts  for  the  capture  of  Christian  slaves  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known  or  believed  as  a  fact  in 
their  history,  or  as  recorded  in  our  own ;  but  this  in- 
stance is  too  authentic  to  be  doubted,  as  it  is  narrated 
in  the  sufferer's  own  handwriting,  and  the  manuscript 
is  in  my  possession  as  an  heirloom,  the  author,  my 
direct  ancestor,  being  a  Protestant  clergyman,  named 
Devereux  Spratt,  who  was  captured  when  on  his  pas- 
sage to  England,  after  the  rebellion  and  the  massacre 
of  Protestants  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

The  narrative  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  so  the 
reader  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  it  is  referred  to 
the  Appendix. 
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The  remarkable  whiteness  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Kou 
phonisi  renders  them  a  conspicuous  feature  in  this 
part  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  where  otherwise  all  is  dark 
and  iron-bound  by  grey  and  almost  sterile  and  inhos- 
pitable-looking mountains.  The  cliffs  are  not  chalk, 
however,  although  so  white ;  but  their  geology  is  of 
interest  from  their  being  composed  of  strata  of  two 
ages  of  the  marine  tertiary  period,  as  well  as  contain- 
ing a  dyke  of  trap. 

I  refer  for  details  to  the  Geological  Appendix ;  for 
I  am  induced  to  linger  on  the  thought  of  these  old 
haunts  of  corsairs  still ;  and  I  have  spoken  of  Captain 
Manias,  my  pilot,  as  having  been  one  in  modern 
times.  My  learned  predecessor  in  Cretan  research, 
Mr.  Pashley,  has  spoken  highly  of  his  patriotic  deeds 
as  a  chief,  or  capitaine,  of  a  band  of  Cretans  during 
the  revolution ;  for  Manias  was  a  true  patriot,  although 
at  times  also  a  pirate,  but  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
only  from  necessity.  I  will  therefore  speak  only  of 
his  brighter  deeds ;  for  although  we  are  on  the  scenes 
of  some  of  his  corsair  life,  we  are  also  approaching 
his  last  resting-place,  his  grave,  as  poor  Manias  died 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  as  my  interpreter  and  guide, 
a  few  days  only  after  our  first  visit  to  these  islands. 

I  will  here  relate,  then,  that  on  our  first  coming  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  in  H.M.S.  '  Spitfire,'  to  com- 
mence its  survey,  and  as  we  were  running  inside  of  the 
Yanisades  Islands  without  any  knowledge  or  even  a 
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previous  hint  of  the  existence  of  a  danger  near  them, 
but  were  keeping  simply  a  good  look-out  as  usual,  and 
proceeding  very  slowly,  old  Manias  came  aft  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  quietly  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think 
there  might  be  some  danger  near.  I  had  heard  of 
none,  I  said,  and  hoped  there  was  none.  He,  how- 
ever, advised  my  keeping  nearer  the  Yanisades  Islands 
than  the  Cretan  coast;  and  then  told  me  of  an  an- 
chorage in  those  islands,  and  a  cave  in  which  there 
was  a  little  spring  of  water.  I  thought  the  advice 
good,  on  this  display  of  his  local  knowledge  of  the 
islands,  so  I  followed  it,  but  was  surprised  at  the  in- 
formation coming  from  him,  as  I  could  get  it  from 
no  one  else,  nor  even  from  him  previously. 

This  fact,  however,  revealed  to  me  that  he  knew 
perfectly  all  the  dangers  thereabouts,  and,  as  I  found 
afterwards  by  our  surveys,  that  he  had  thus  cautioned 
me  when  I  was  near  a  very  treacherous  one  that  lies 
about  two  miles  from  the  land,  and  which  I  have 
named  the  "  Spitfire  rock  "  in  consequence ;  but  he 
evidently  did  not  like  to  say  too  much  then,  lest  he 
should  excite  a  suspicion  of  his  patriotic  or  piratical 
cruisings  in  these  waters. 

Now  Manias  was  a  Sfakiot  chieftain  ;  and  they  have 
the  reputation  of  having  been  all  more  or  less  pirates 
as  well  as  patriots  in  their  time,  as  the  older  Casio t 
sailor  and  the  older  Castelorizziot  resident  also  know. 
But  their  pirate  deeds  must  die  in  their  own  breast : 
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I  shall  not  record  them  here,  nor  many  other  of  their 
deeds  nearer  home  (and  less  excusable  than  what  they 
did  in  concert  with  their  countrymen  against  the 
common  enemy),  which  I  have  heard  from  their  own 
mouths ;  but  the  Cretan  lowlanders,  both  Mahomedan 
and  Christian,  know  them  to  their  sorrow. 

The  patriot  chieftain  Manias  shall  sleep,  therefore, 
with  his  piracies  unwritten  by  me.  Pashley  has 
recorded  his  heroism  during  the  revolution,  has  given 
his  portrait,  and  thus  raised  a  deep  interest  in  the 
man  as  a  type  of  a  peculiar  people  in  Crete.  But  he 
was  a  remarkable  character,  and  displayed  many 
noble  traits,  as  does  every  true  hero  whom  the  love 
of  freedom  rouses  in  defence  of  his  country  or  its 
cause ;  and  there  have  been  few  like  Manias  among 
Sfakian  worthies  of  modern  times,  even  according 
to  the  account  of  the  Cretans  themselves.  Manias's 
manners  and  character  are  therefore  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  all  those  hardy  mountaineers, 
as  Pashley' s  narrative  rather  leads  his  readers  to  infer. 
He  was  a  specimen  of  lion-hearted  patriotism,  com- 
bined with  lamb-like  gentleness  in  all  the  common 
intercourse  of  life :  his  form  and  constitution  were 
herculean;  but  his  manner  was  fascinating,  and  his 
voice  he  could  modulate  to  a  tone  as  soft  and  per- 
suasive as  that  of  a  maiden. 

By  these  qualities  and  virtues,  Manias  had  gained 
a  high  local  repute  amongst  his  countrymen,  mainly 
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in  consequence  of  his  heroism  during  the  futile  strug- 
gle for  independence  between  1820  and  1828 — a  long 
struggle  between  the  two  religions  in  Crete,  that  un- 
happily only  ended  in  desolating  the  land,  filling  it 
with  blood  and  misery,  and  throwing  it  back  half  a 
century  or  more.  But  his  kindly  speech  and  manner 
had  so  brightened  and,  indeed,  gilded  his  fame,  that 
he  had  many  friends  in  every  village,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance in  almost  every  man  he  met;  for  his  manner 
was  a  true  reflex  of  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  feelings. 
He  was  patient  and  gentle ;  and  his  heart  was  kindly, 
though  stout :  a  lion  or  a  lamb,  he  had  no  interme- 
diate quality. 

With  feelings  of  respect,  therefore,  for  his  me- 
mory, and  appreciating  his  good  service  to  me,  I 
approach  his  last  resting-place,  as  he  died  of  fever  at 
Hierapytna,  after  piloting  us  round  to  it  only  a  few 
days  previously,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the 
church  of  Agios  Georgios  (or  St.  George),  which 
stands  at  the  northern  end  of  that  dilapidated  and 
fever-haunted  town.  He  was  buried  as  he  had  lived 
during  the  past  five  or  six  weeks  with  us,  viz.  in 
his  clothes,  and  even  in  his  boots — an  article  that  is 
almost  as  inseparable  from  a  Cretan  peasant's  limb  as 
his  skin,  being  seldom  removed  either  for  repose  or 
for  ablution. 

Poor  Manias  left  a  widow  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren to  mourn  him,  but  with  some  property  for  their 
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support,  both  in  Sfakia  and  at  Dramia,  near  Retimo. 
As  I  was  myself  prostrate  at  the  time  also  with  an 
attack  of  fever  (that  enemy  to  oriental  travel  and 
research),  I  could  not  follow  his  remains  to  their  last 
rest,  as  I  desired;  neither  would  it  have  been  con- 
sistent in  me  to  have  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  "  A 
Patriot's  Grave;"  I  will  therefore  simply  indite  them 
upon  these  pages,  in  respect  for  his  good  name  and 
his  patriotism.  But  not  a  word  regarding  Grabusa  or 
Grandes  Bay  shall  blot  the  page  of  this  memento  of 
poor  Manias.  And  do  not  desire  it,  good  reader,  or  call 
it  mistaken  sympathy ;  for  had  you  been  a  Greek,  a 
Cretan  Greek,  at  that  same  period,  you,  under  the 
same  circumstances  (that  is,  if  you  had  the  heart), 
would  not  have  been  less,  from  the  tyranny  and  misrule 
that  then  chafed  the  patriots'  souls  into  flint  and  fire, 
and  rubbed  out  the  perception  of  moral  right  in  its 
flashings  of  revenge,  for  domestic  losses  not  to  be  re- 
paid, and  for  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  not  easily 
realizable  to  you. 
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The  route  to  Ierapetra  by  the  southern  coast-road  has 
nothing  to  attract  attention,  being  tedious  and  long, 
as  it  occupies  fully  nine  hours  from  Khadra,  and  lies 
near  the  shore  during  a  great  part  of  it — crossing,  how- 
ever, many  narrow  und  uncultivated  valleys  and  ridges, 
with  a  shepherd's  farm  or  a  water-mill  here  and  there 
in  some  lonely  but  picturesque  glen.  Numerous  ravines 
intersect  the  route,  across  which  the  road  proceeds 
by  a  series  of  ascents  and  descents,  sometimes  more 
troublesome  from  their  number  than  from  their  depth 
and  steepness,  until  the  last  ridge  is  gained,  which 
opens  to  view  the  low-walled  and  miserable  town  of 
Ierapetra,  which  I  passed,  on  my  entrance  to  the  Sitia 
peninsula,  without  describing  it. 
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Ierapetra,  or  Girapetra  as  it  is  also  called,  is  the 
capital  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Crete,  is  the 
fourth  city  in  the  island,  and  is  governed  by  a  mudir, 
under  the  Pasha  of  Candia.  It  is  situated  upon  a 
low  part  of  the  shore,  near  the  extremity  of  a  long 
undulating  and  slightly  inclined  plain  which  borders 
the  south  coast  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island. 

The  plain  thus  extending  behind  the  town  is  not 
alluvial,  but  somewhat  rocky  in  parts ;  it  is  neverthe- 
less for  the  most  part  very  fertile,  and  is  covered  with 
a  large  grove  of  remarkably  fine  olive-trees.  Just 
where  Ierapetra  stands,  the  plain  is  somewhat  more 
undulating ;  and  the  roots  of  the  lower  hills,  running 
through  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  lying  behind  it, 
approach  so  near  the  shore  that  a  natural  ledge 
of  rocks  originally  jutted  out  from  the  undulating 
ground  a  little  way  into  the  sea,  and  thus  afforded 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  within 
them.  Massive  blocks  were  thrown  by  the  ancients 
into  the  sea  to  form  moles  from  the  extremities  of 
these  reefs,  and  thus  complete  the  harbour  or  har- 
bours that  were  in  part  formed  by  nature. 

Consequently,  in  ancient  times,  a  town  of  consider- 
able importance,  named  Hierapytna,  arose  upon  this 
low  part  of  the  coast,  although  it  is  an  unusual  posi- 
tion for  an  early  Greek  city,  and  a  weak  one  for 
defence,  as  was  shown  by  its  abandonment  during  the 
war  with  the  Komans  under  Metellus,  without  any 
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resistance,  the  defenders  having  fled  on  his  approach, 
although  their  chief  had  gathered  all  his  strength 
there. 

Hierapytna  had  apparently  two  harbours  thus 
formed  by  nature  and  art,  viz.  an  inner  and  outer  one, 
both  of  which,  however,  have  been  destroyed,  and  are 
now  for  the  most  part  filled  with  sand  and  debris 
subsequently  thrown  in  by  the  sea  and  by  man ;  and 
the  modern  town  stands  upon  part  of  the  outer  of 
these  ancient  harbours.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  loopholed 
wall  on  the  land  side,  which  is  a  Turkish  construc- 
tion, leaving  within  it  the  inner  port  or  naumachia 
thus  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  forming  a  malignant 
marsh  that  annually  poisons  the  poor  inhabitants  with 
fever  of  a  very  malignant  form. 

Its  inhabitants  number  about  2000,  of  whom  rather 
more  than  half  are  Turks,  and  nearly  every  one  of 
whom  have  had  the  fever  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  a  weakly,  cadaverous-looking 
community,  who  depend  more  upon  their  olive-groves 
than  hard  labour. 

Its  chief  trade  is  in  oil,  of  which  it  exports  2000 
tons  in  good  seasons. 

A  square  fort,  that  was  erected  by  the  Venetians, 
stands  upon  the  southern  basement  of  the  old  moles, 
and  mounts  a  few  old  guns.  It  is  garrisoned  by  a 
company  of  fifty  Turkish  troops  and  artillerymen. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  deserving  of  a 
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brief  description,  as  Hierapytna  was  evidently  a  fine 
city  in  its  day,  which  seems  to  have  been  about  the 
time  of,  or  immediately  prior  to,  the  conquest  of  the 
island  by  the  Roman  Metellus ;  for  it  contained  two 
theatres  and  an  amphitheatre :  one  of  the  former  and 
the  latter  are  still  distinguishable. 

In  the  '  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,'  Mr. 
Falkener  has  published  extracts  from  some  manu- 
scripts referring  to  the  antiquities  of  Crete,  which  he 
found  in  the  Venetian  libraries. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  that  of  Onorio 
Belli ;  but  the  original  work,  it  appears,  does  not  now 
exist,  only  some  extracts  of  it,  with  some  brief  notices 
and  some  plans  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  ancient 
theatres  which  existed  in  Crete  when  he  was  there. 
As  an  eminent  classical  architect,  Mr.  Falkener  was 
therefore  the  more  able  to  appreciate  them.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  this  publication,  although  so 
fragmentary,  and  for  some  time  thought  it  superseded 
any  necessity  for  my  now  venturing  to  write  upon 
Cretan  antiquities ;  but  I  have  been  persuaded  other- 
wise, and  therefore  venture  to  submit  my  pages  to  the 
public. 

I  give  the  following  interesting  extract  from  Onorio 
Belli,  in  reference  to  Hierapytna,  because  it  shows 
the  state  of  its  ruins  as  he  found  them  in  1590,  and 
thus  conveys  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  importance  of 
this  city  when  under  the  Romans.     For  the  plan  and 
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details  of  the  theatres,  made  out  by  this  able  archaeo- 
logist, I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Falkener's  work. 

"  About  forty  miles  west  of  Cape  Salmone,  on  the 
south  coast,  are  the  remains  of  the  noble  city  of 
Hierapytna.  The  city  was  formerly  called  Cyrba, 
then  Pydna,  then  Camiro,  and  lastly  Hierapytna ;  the 
modern  name  is  Girapetra.  It  appears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  manner  of  Alexandria,  having  opposite  to 
it  a  small  island  connected  to  the  city  by  a  mole 
formed  of  a  wall  -twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  serving 
as  a  gabion  battery  to  a  beautiful  and  commodious 
harbour. 

"  Hierapytna  contained  a  naumachia,  an  amphi- 
theatre, two  theatres,  temples,  thermal,  and  aqueducts. 
The  modern  city  was  ruined  by  a  dreadful  earthquake 
in  1508,  which  is  described  by  Girolamo  Donato, 
duke  of  Candia,  the  translation  of  whose  letter  I  will 
give  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  earthquakes  which 
have  happened  to  this  island.  Since  that  event  the 
city  has  been  reduced  to  a  small  castle,  with  a 
hamlet. 

"  The  theatres  of  Hierapytna  are  highly  remark- 
able from  the  peculiarity  of  their  design.  The  smaller 
theatre,  of  which  many  of  the  seats  remain,  measuring 
two  feet  in  width,  was  adorned  with  two  orders  of 
columns  of  the  whitest  marble,  5  quarters  in  dia- 
meter (17  inches  English),  of  the  Ionic  order;  the 
capitals  and  entablatures  were  of  the  most  excellent 
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workmanship,  many  of  which  have  been  sent  to 
Venice  by  his  Excellency  the  Proveditor  General. 
The  statues  (of  the  scene)  were  of  stucco :  these  I 
found  entire  on  excavating  a  trench  along  the  front ; 
but  on  endeavouring  to  remove  them,  they  fell  to 
powder.  Most  of  the  columns  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire :  those  of  the  lower  order  were  10  feet  high 
(11  feet  4  inches  English).  The  columns  of  the 
upper  order  were  1  foot  in  diameter  and  9  feet  in 
height.  The  columns  of  the  portico  behind  the  scene 
correspond  in  size  to  those  of  the  lower  order;  but 
they  are  of  granite  (pietra  dura),  like  the  two  columns 
at  Venice.  These  columns,  which  are  so  numerous 
here  and  at  Gortyna,  must  have  been  brought  from 
Egypt ;  for  there  is  no  stone  of  this  description  in  the 
island  of  Candia ;  indeed  the  building- stone  is  very 
indifferent,  being  even  softer  than  that  of  Creazzo 
and  Sorzio.  Many  of  the  seats  of  the  theatre  re- 
main in  place ;  they  measure  two  Vicentine  feet  in 
width. 

"  Among  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  are  some  in- 
scriptions, of  which,  although  much  mutilated,  I  send 
you  copies,  hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  them 
translated  for  me,  and  to  forward  them  to  me  here ; 
for,  as  you  know,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  language  to  interpret  them  myself. 

"  The  great  theatre  was  partly  excavated  out  of  the 
mountain.     The   scene   was    of  marble,    relieved  in 
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parts  with  red-marked  stone  similar  to  that  of  Verona. 
It  was  most  richly  decorated  with  columns,  cornices, 
and  other  ornaments,  now,  alas  !  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
order  was  Ionic,  which  was  the  favourite  order  in 
these  parts. 

"  The  capitals  are  of  most  beautiful  design  and 
wonderful  execution,  and  indeed  all  the  architectural 
members  are  carved  with  the  greatest  care.  Where 
the  Corinthian  order  is  employed,  the  capitals  are  far 
from  possessing  the  beauty  of  those  designed  by  Pal- 
ladio,  nor  are  the  Doric  columns  to  be  compared  with 
those  at  the  Basilica  at  Vicenza. 

"  You  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Scene  in  these  two  theatres  of  Hiera- 
pytna,  which  depart  further  from  the  directions  of 
Vitruvius  than  any  other  theatres  which  I  have 
seen,  and  probably  from  many  that  have  been  seen 
by  others;  but  the  parts  behind  the  scene,  includ- 
ing the  hospitalia,  are  generally  disposed  according 
to  the  usual  principle.  The  theatre  had  at  least 
one  row  of  bronze  echeia,  the  cells  for  which  are 
very  visible,  and  indeed  the  best-preserved  of  any 
of  these  theatres.  The  ignorant  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  who  do  not  know  what  a  theatre  was,  call 
these  cells  ovens. 

"  The  amphitheatre  was  dug  between  two  little 
hills  or  rocks ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  oval,  six 
buttresses  of  solid  masonry,  without  any  decoration, 

s2 
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were  built  at  each  extremity;  between  these  were  the 
stairs." 

This  amphitheatre  I  unexpectedly  discovered  when 
exploring  the  site  previous  to  Mr.  Falkener's  publica- 
tion of  the  above  extract,  no  notice  having  been  given 
of  it  in  Tournefort,  or  Pashley,  or  any  previous  publi- 
cation; for  although  Pashley  also  visited  Ierapetra, 
he  left  the  description  of  it  for  a  future  volume  on 
Crete,  of  which  he  hints  at  the  probable  publication, 
or  was  satisfied  with  the  notice  of  it  by  Tournefort, 
who,  however,  did  not  see  this  amphitheatre.  And  it 
is  exactly  as  Belli  has  described  it,  viz.  placed  between 
two  low  hills,  and,  in  order  to  complete  the  oval,  six 
buttresses  of  masonry  were  built  at  each  extremity  of 
the  opening  separating  the  ridge,  which  is  not  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  sea. 

Mr.  Falkener  gives  another  extract,  as  a  note  to 
the  manuscript  of  Maffei  in  which  this  author  strongly 
expresses  his  difficulty  of  understanding  what  Belli 
meant  by  his  description  of  the  amphitheatre  (see 
Falkener).  But  Belli's  correctness  is  now  verified  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  what  actually  remains. 

The  masonry  of  which  it  was  chiefly  built  was  small 
stones  and  mortar,  but  faced  apparently  in  part  with 
thin  slabs  of  white  and  variegated  marble,  the  frag- 
ments and  chips  of  which  are  now  found  scattered 
near ;  but  not  a  single  squared  block  or  stone  seat  is 
anywhere  seen. 
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The  rising  ground  in  which  it  was  made  seems  to 
be  an  old  raised  beach  indurated  into  a  sort  of  petri- 
fied conglomerate,  through  which  there  appears  to 
have  previously  been  an  opening  or  quarry,  that 
invited  its  selection  for  the  site  of  an  amphitheatre, 
as  offering  facilities  for  its  construction. 

The  large  theatre  mentioned  by  Belli  I  found  to  be 
about  154  feet  in  diameter,  as  near  as  I  could  estimate 
it.  Belli  makes  it  five  feet  more.  It  is  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  amphitheatre,  and  was  likewise 
partially  dug  out  of  rising  ground  by  the  side  of  a 
neighbouring  watercourse  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
amphitheatre ;  it  faced  the  east.  Nothing,  however, 
of  its  ancient  beauty  can  be  made  out  from  the  mere 
semicircle  of  rubble  masonry  which  now  remains,  or 
of  the  elegant  portico  with  its  many  columns  and 
statues  shown  by  Belli  to  have  existed  in  front  of  it, 
that  part  being  now  a  corn-field.  Thence  no  doubt 
came  some  of  the  marble  statues  that  found  their 
way  to  Venice,  noticed  in  another  manuscript,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Falkener  in  his  vol.  ii.  part  3 ;  and  thence, 
as  we  learn  from  this  manuscript,  was  brought  the 
statue  now  ornamenting  the  fountain  of  St.  Salva- 
dore  in  the  town  of  Candia,  figured  by  Pashley,  and 
which,  as  I  have  also  noticed  above  (see  p.  44),  is 
regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Turkish  community  there.  About  mid- 
way between  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  there  were 
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recently  found  two  sculptured  sarcophagi  also,  which 
have  been  removed  to  the  British  Museum.  (See 
Chapter  XXIV.  for  the  description  of  them.) 

The  smaller  theatre  of  Belli  I  had  not  originally 
made  out  when  exploring  the  site ;  but  when  led  to 
look  for  it  by  Mr.  Falkener's  publication  of  Belli' s 
plan  and  description,  I  imagine  I  was  enabled  to  iden- 
tify it  in  a  conspicuous  mass  of  masonry  standing  on 
the  top  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  west  extremity 
of  the  city,  since  it  has  some  indications  of  having 
belonged  to  a  building  of  a  circular  form.  This  ruin 
faces  the  north-west,  and  was  not  excavated  into  the 
rising  ground,  but  entirely  built  above  it.  Near  it, 
to  the  eastward,  are  some  fragments  of  a  handsome 
portico  in  white  marble  that  had  been  recently  dug 
up  there, — which  supports  the  idea. 

But  in  none  of  the  three  theatres  does  a  single  seat 
now  remain,  nor  are  any  of  the  niches  that  contained 
the  harmonious  vases  for  the  transmission  of  sound, 
noticed  by  Belli,  and  of  such  interest  in  connexion 
with  his  account  of  the  Cretan  theatres,  visible  or 
traceable ;  so  great  has  been  the  dilapidation  of  the 
ruins  since  the  Venetian  occupation.  These  vases 
were  sometimes  of  earthenware  and  sometimes  of 
metal,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  locality;  and 
the  former  seem  to  have  answered  the  purpose  as 
well  as  the  latter. 

The  chief  pait  of  the  city  occupied  a  level  and  low 
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plateau  between  a  watercourse  opening  to  the  sea 
near  the  large  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  and  another 
nearly  a  mile  more  to  the  west  of  it.  This  interme- 
diate plateau  is  consequently  scattered  over  with  the 
foundations  of  several  public  buildings  and  habita- 
tions, with  remains  of  aqueducts  and  cisterns;  but 
these  deserve  no  particular  notice — except  one  large 
building,  that  lies  prostrate  with  its  foundations,  but 
which,  from  its  many  compartments,  seems  to  have 
been  a  palatial  edifice  of  some  importance :  it  stood 
near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  city. 

The  western  watercourse  is  so  steep  that  it  was  both 
a  natural  wall  and  fosse  on  that  side  ;  but  no  distinct 
line  of  walls  or  fortifications  enclosing  the  entire  city 
is  now  recognizable. 

According  to  Belli,  there  were  three  harbours,  in- 
clusive of  a  naumachia:  the  other  two,  as  distinct 
from  the  naumachia  or  inner  port,  cannot  be  clearly 
defined,  although  some  massive  foundations  of  moles 
or  quays  are  traceable  through  the  modern  town, 
which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  stands  upon  the 
very  centre  of  the  main  harbour  of  the  old  Hiera- 
pytnians,  and  the  Venetian  castle  upon  the  outer 
part  of  it. 

In  the  western  mole,  which  was  built  very  solidly, 
although  of  stones  and  mortar,  or  rather  pozzolana, 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  H\e  or  six  perforated  blocks, 
that  projected  from    its  sides  to  receive  the   ships' 
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cables.  These  are  visible  near  the  south  extreme  of 
the  modern  town-wall,  which  is  for  a  short  distance 
built  upon  this  mole.  Within  the  town  may  be  seen 
many  fragments  of  columns  both  granite  and  marble 
(as  well  as  other  architectural  fragments),  that  were 
brought  from  the  old  city,  the  styles  and  orders  of 
which  were  chiefly  Corinthian  or  composite,  and  thus 
indicate  a  Roman  period. 

From  a  recently  repaired  house  in  the  town  I  copied 
the  inscription  (No.  21,  Plate  I.,  and  noticed  in  the 
Appendix  by  the  Rev.  C.  Babington)  in  which  the 
name  of  Hierapytna  occurs  twice.  I  was  informed 
that  the  stone  upon  which  it  was  inscribed  had  been 
dug  up  only  a  few  years  since,  and  then  built  into 
the  house  of  its  proprietor,  a  Greek,  to  repair  it  after 
being  injured  by  the  recent  earthquake  of  1856. 
Earthquakes  appear  to  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Crete  from  the  earliest  times;  and  in  the 
very  severe  one  of  1856,  which  was  felt  throughout 
the  Levant,  the  inhabitants  of  Girapetra  suffered 
much  from  its  effects — every  mosque,  church,  or  house 
being  more  or  less  split  and  injured  by  it,  and  some 
destroyed  entirely. 

I  will  now  dwell  a  little  upon  some  features  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  hills 
directly  north  of  the  town,  the  summits  of  which 
overlook  both  Ierapetra  (or  Girapetra)  and  the  Mira- 
bella  Gulf,  have  their  summit  and  northern  face  com- 
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posed  of  the  older  limestone  and  shales,  that  form  a 
sort  of  support  for  a  group  of  soft  brown  marls  and 
sands  and  sandstones,  and  also  for  a  white  tertiary 
marl  and  limestone,  that  repose  against  the  south 
face  of  the  ridge  towards  the  Ierapetra  plain. 

These  tertiary  strata  are  apparently  of  two  ages, 
and  lie  unconformably.  They  are  also  both  of  marine 
origin,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  fossils 
present,  which  are  here  very  scarce. 

Upon  one  of  the  lower  roots  of  these  ridges,  and 
about  one  mile  north  of  Girapetra,  is  a  little  village, 
nothing  striking  in  itself,  but  pleasantly  situated  upon 
a  commanding  and  airy  locality.  An  oleander-shaded 
rocky  watercourse  or  torrent-bed  passes  beside  it,  in 
which  runs  a  little  rill  during  a  part  of  the  year ;  and 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  from  its  rather  neat-looking 
whitewashed  habitations  over  the  olive-grove  extend- 
ing from  it  to  the  town  and  the  Libyan  Sea  beyond. 
"The  peaceful  retreat  of  the  better  class  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fever-haunted  and  putrid  town  of 
Girapetra,  no  doubt,"  is  probably  the  conclusion  of 
the  reader,  or  the  traveller  who  chances  to  see  its  white 
buildings  from  a  distance.  But  is  it  so  \  Alas !  it  is 
only  another  community  of  the  polluted,  the  unclean ! 
— a  village  of  lepers,  outcasts  from  every  community. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  poor  wretches  who 
are  obliged  to  live  apart  from  their  families  and 
homes  while  this  loathsome  disease  creeps  upon  them, 
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and  to  become  dependent  upon  each  other  for  the 
daily  help  they  finally  need,  unaided  and  uncared  for 
by  their  brethren  of  the  towns.  In  this  village  I 
found  a  Cretan  Turk  located  with  his  leper  wife,  and 
he  was  the  only  untainted  inhabitant  in  it.  He  had 
resided  with  her  for  several  years  without  becoming 
a  leper  likewise,  and  consequently  had  the  privilege 
of  free  access  to  his  mosque  and  to  the  neighbouring 
cafes.  He  was  our  guide  through  the  village,  and 
showed  us  all  its  miserable  scenes. 

Each  Eparkhia  in  Crete  has  a  separate  locality  for 
the  lepers  of  its  own  district;  and  this  is  that  of 
Ierapetra  and  Sitia. 

The  ignorant  Cretans  attribute  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease  in  their  island  in  a  great  degree  to  im- 
purity of  habits ;  and  hence  their  extreme  disgust  at  it  ; 
but  the  educated,  perhaps  more  rightly,  attribute  it  to 
the  great  consumption  of  oil  with  their  food :  it  being 
the  principal  produce,  and  cheap,  is  in  consequence 
largely  used  by  all,  either  pure  or  with  the  olives 
which  with  salt  fish,  often  rancid  or  of  the  worst  sort, 
and  bad  cheese,  constitute  the  principal  portion  of 
their  diet.  They  regard  it  as  a  very  contagious 
disease;  and  the  touch  of  a  leper  would  paralyze 
them  with  fear.  Yet  the  case  of  the  Turk  ought  to 
remove  their  prejudice.  But  such  prejudices  are  not 
easily  removed  unless  the  educated  and  better  condi- 
tioned set  an  example  to  their  less  favoured  brethren. 
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When  I  first  visited  this  lepers'  village,  most  of 
the  stronger  portion  of  the  population  were  absent. 
As  it  was  harvest-time,  they  were  gleaning  charity 
from  their  native  or  neighbouring  villages  and  friends ; 
and  the  remnant,  that  were  left  as  being  past  such 
efforts,  were  objects  that  sickened  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  sight  when   we   beheld  their   bloated   coun- 
tenances, covered  with  sores  and  blotches,  and  their 
otherwise   disfigured   limbs,    as  they  held   aloft,   to 
implore  for  charity,  their  scaly  and  fingerless  stumps 
for   what  were   once  hands.     The  unexpected  sight 
of  untainted   strangers   amongst    them  set  all  astir 
who  could  stir,  as  it  was  rare  for  them  to  see  any 
but  their  own  companions  in  affliction  within  their 
village,    since    no   native   comforter    ever    comes    to 
them :  few  would  enter  it  at  any  price.     I  was  glad, 
however,    that  I  had  induced  one   intelligent   lera- 
petran  to  enter  the  village  with  me  as  an  example 
to    the    rest ;   but   his   moral   courage   almost   gave 
way  when  amongst  them.     For  the  voices  of  many 
failed  them  as  they  desired  to  greet  us  or  implore 
our  aid;   and  only  a  hoarse,   unearthly  sound  pro- 
ceeded from    their   throats  —  nay,    apparently   from 
their  very  stomachs.     Some  of  them  could  not  walk, 
but  yet  crawled  forth  from  their  hovels  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  so  grateful  to  them  was  the  sight  and  sense  of 
sympathy.     What  a  sight  of  horror  was  that  assem- 
blage of  lepers !  it  made  the  flesh  to  creep,  although 
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the  heart  desired  to  be  strong  in  comfort  and  en- 
couragement. 

What  is  the  natural  conclusion  from  this  sight, 
but  that  the  Cretan  community,  exhihiting  so  little 
regard  for  the  care  and  cure  of  their  outcast  leper 
brethren,  have  made  extremely  little  advance  in  civi- 
lization'? This  state  of  social  feeling  is  as  much  (if 
not  more)  a  reproach  to  the  whole  community  as  to 
the  local  government,  in  not  providing  some  hospital 
or  some  medical  care  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  disease  on  its  first  appearance,  nor  providing  a 
comfortable  retreat  for  those  who  are  beyond  cure  and 
individual  care.  For  one  of  the  first  indications  of 
healthy  moral  feeling  in  a  community,  together  with 
the  security  of  private  rights  and  the  advance  of  pros- 
perity, is  the  provision  made  for  the  helpless  poor ;  and 
whilst  leprosy  is  thus  so  prevalent  in  Crete,  and  so  neg- 
lected, one  of  the  best  signs  of  a  hopeful  social  condi- 
tion, and  of  fitness  for  self-government,  is  wanting. 

The  fine  olive-grove  growing  on  the  undulating 
plain  which  borders  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Gira- 
petra  is  confined  on  the  west  by  a  ridge  of  rather 
striking  and  picturesque  appearance,  from  a  number 
of  rugged  knolls  and  detached  rocks  that  bristle  on 
its  otherwise  smooth  or  gently  swelling  surface,  and 
which,  from  a  distance,  look  like  huge  blocks  and 
fragments  that  a  giant  hand  has  hurled  from  the 
pinnacled  summit  crowning  the  ridge. 
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Upon  this  summit,  at  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  is  a  Greek  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Cross  (Hagios  Stavros),  which  having  been  recently  re- 
stored and  whitewashed,  shines  against  the  dark  peaks 
of  the  Lasethe  range  bounding  the  view  above  and 
behind  it,  as  a  bright  star  resting  upon  the  mount,  and 
as  if  intentionally  placed  by  the  Cretan  Christians  as 
significant  of  the  rising  cross,  thus  elevated  conspi- 
cuously over  the  recently  fallen  minarets  of  the 
towns. 

But  what  an  anomaly  and  inconsistency  with  the 
true  spirit  of  their  faith  is  found  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  this  elevated  building  erected  to  adore  the 
symbol  of  Christianity!  Upon  this  lofty  hill  the 
Holy  Standard  is  set  on  high,  and  the  prayer  of 
the  Cretan  Christian  thence  ascends  towards  a  loftier 
throne ;  but  a  smaller  hill  is  near  it — in  sight  in  fact 
— crowned  with  a  community  of  diseased,  neglected 
outcasts  of  humanity,  whose  voice,  too,  must  often  be 
raised  to  the  same  throne,  but  in  bitter  suffering  from 
the  neglect  experienced  by  them  in  their  helpless 
condition.  And  does  not  that  cry  ascend  also,  good 
Cretans  1  and  shall  it  not  be  heard  against  you "?  Your 
thoughts  are  turned  hopefully  to  a  coming  struggle, 
and  your  purse  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  arms 
and  gunpowder,  clandestinely  bought  under  the  dis- 
guised name  of  "  black  rice,"  in  anticipation  of  a 
strife  that,  if  begun,  will  again  desolate  your  land  with 
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fire  and  sword,  blood  and  misery.  Let  that  "  rice  " 
damp  and  rot  in  its  hiding-places,  rather  than  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  supplied  by 
false  friends,  for  their  individual  advantage,  not  yours. 
Rather,  if  you  elevate  the  cross,  carry  out  its  princi- 
ples towards  your  own  co-religionists,  who,  through 
your  neglect,  are  allowed  to  live  in  lingering  misery 
of  mind  and  body  as  outcasts,  purely  from  the  want 
of  a  lepers'  hospital  for  their  early  cure  or  later 
relief. 

The  Turkish  Government,  I  have  been  informed,  do 
prevent  them  from  starving,  by  allowing  one  oke  of 
bread  per  day  to  each  leper;  and  thus,  in  the  eyes  of 
most,  a  large  part  of  its  duty  towards  them  is  fulfilled — 
that  is,  if  they  really  do  receive  it.  But  the  want  of 
care  for  their  better  tendance  and  cure,  the  want  of 
sympathy  for  the  800  or  1000  suspected  or  confirmed 
lepers  that  are  made  outcasts  from  their  villages  and 
families  the  moment  the  plague-spot  is  declared  to  be 
upon  them,  is  a  reproach  to  the  whole  community  of 
Cretans. 

When  employed  upon  the  surveys  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Crete,  previous  to  the  Crimean  war,  several 
who  suspected  themselves  lepers  came  to  the  ship 
for  medical  advice,  amongst  many  others  afflicted 
with  divers  diseases  who  daily  journeyed  to  her  from 
all  districts,  all  of  whom  were  most  patiently  and 
charitably  attended  to  by  Dr.  Smart,  the  surgeon,  in 
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the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  his  successor, 
Dr.  Willcox,  at  the  cost  of  much  labour  and  time  on 
their  part,  extra  to  their  duties ;  and  it  was  gratifying 
to  all  of  us  who  could  only  sympathize,  and  not  ad- 
minister, to  see  the  wants  of  the  halt  and  sick  so 
humanely  attended  to — often  after  long  journeys  from 
distant  parts  of  the  island  to  us  in  the  hope  of 
some  relief,  and  often  after  long  suffering  from  neg- 
lect or  the  injudicious  treatment  of  ignorant  itinerant 
empirics. 

Thus  they  came  to  us  at  all  times  and  hours,  and 
we  received  them,  Dr.  Smart  even  establishing  a 
sort  of  hospital  in  an  adjacent  hut  whilst  we  were 
anchored  in  Grandes  Bay  for  the  shelter  and  conve- 
nience the  bay  afforded  us  during  the  progress  of  the 
survey  of  the  eastern  coast ;  and  there  he  successfully 
performed  the  amputation  of  an  arm  for  an  adult 
female  peasant  living  within  the  Sitia  province — an 
event  that  caused  considerable  sensation  in  the  island. 
I  here,  therefore^  thankfully  and  with  most  pleasur- 
able satisfaction  record  this  devotion  of  time  and 
skill  to  so  good,  so  charitable  a  cause  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Smart  and  Dr.  Willcox,  the  latter  of  whom, 
having  continued  to  serve  under  me  during  the 
subsequent  years,  has  enlarged  my  obligations  by 
continuing  to  give  his  skill  and  time  in  some  other 
places,  where  relief  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
obtained. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  charity  so  comforting 
as  that  of  giving  relief  to  the  sick  in  the  way  of 
medical  or  surgical  treatment;  and  the  gratification 
that  must  arise  from  every  act  of  such  devotion  of 
talent  and  skill  is  therefore  to  be  envied.  There  can 
be  no  higher  pleasure  than  the  recollection  of  such 
acts ;  and  in  few  places  was  there  so  large  a  field  for 
them  as  in  Crete  when  we  began  our  survey  of  it; 
and  as  it  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  possess 
that  skill,  their  privilege  is  therefore  great  who  possess 
and  in  philanthropy  and  charity  use  it.  The  profes- 
sional pride,  too,  which  attaches  to  the  possession  of 
a  diploma  will,  no  doubt,  stimulate  many  to  its  exer- 
cise whenever  opportunity  offers  or  helpless  impor- 
tunity solicits,  and  they  know  that  they  alone  can  do 
what  is  required. 

Dr.  Smart's  attention  to  the  lepers  that  came  to  him 
led  to  a  closer  study  of  their  disease ;  and  many  there 
were  who,  suspecting  themselves  possessing  the  foul 
spot,  with  fear  and  trembling  came  and  exhibited  the 
blotch  or  sore  in  secret,  but  returned  to  their  homes 
new  creatures  in  mental  feelings  on  receiving  the  as- 
surance that  their  fears  were  groundless,  that  they 
were  clean.  And  it  led  to  his  writing  an  able  and 
interesting  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Medical 
Times,'  upon  this  disease. 

In  1853  my  late  friend  Dr.  Hjorth,  a  son  of  a  Dane, 
and  the  head  of  the  Health  Department  in  Crete,  was 
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induced  also  to  write  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Crete.  He  there  points  out  the  hopeful 
prospect  of  greatly  reducing,  if  not  entirely  eradicating 
as  in  other  civilized  countries,  the  malady  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  that  country  as  to  render  outcast  nearly 
1000  of  its  inhabitants. 

And  he  feelingly  remarks,  "  Whoever  walks  out  of 
the  gate  of  one  of  the  large  towns,  especially  if  it 
be  on  a  Saturday,  is  distressed  by  the  hideous  sight 
of  many  of  these  unhappy  beings  sitting  by  the  road- 
side imploring  charity.  It  is  impossible  to  behold 
with  indifference  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  or  to  meditate  that  as  soon  as  they  are  branded 
with  the  name  of  leper  they  are  driven  away  from 
parents,  children,  relatives,  and  friends,  like  crimi- 
nals, deprived  of  the  power  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood in  an  honest  manner  by  labour,  and  reduced  to 
the  degrading  state  of  begging." 

Dr.  Hjorth  suggests  a  hospital  exclusively  for  the 
lepers,  and  appeals  to  the  Turkish  government.  But 
if  the  inhabitants  themselves  do  not  feel  and  move 
for  their  suffering  brethren,  what  can  be  expected  in 
this  way  from  the  very  authorities  they  themselves 
oppose  in  other  acts  of  improvement. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

DISCOVERY  OF  TWO  SARCOPHAGI — THEIR   PURCHASE  AND   REMOVAL 

TO    THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM A  GHOST    STORY DESCRIPTION  OF 

THE   LARGER   SARCOPHAGUS  —  THE  SITUATION  IN  WHICH    THE 

SARCOPHAGI  WERE    FOUND,  NOT    IN    SITU CONJECTURES    UPON 

THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  ORIGINAL  SITES. 

It  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  two  sculptured 
sarcophagi  had  been  recently  found  near  the  Theatre 
at  Ierapetra,  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  on 
being  informed  of  it  by  me,  were  induced  to  become 
the  purchasers  of  them  from  the  Greek  family  in 
whose  property  they  were  found.  The  purchase  having 
been  effected,  their  removal  was  effected  also  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  H.M.S.  '  Medina,'  during  the  latter 
part  of  December  1860  and  the  beginning  of  January 
1861,  but  with  considerable  labour  and  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  exposed  position  of  the  anchorage 
of  Ierapetra  at  that  season,  and  the  great  weight  and 
the  situation  of  the  tombs. 

As  the  largest  of  these  tombs  weighed  nearly  seven 
tons,  a  very  substantial  pier  had  to  be  made  upon 
this  open  sandy  coast  before  it  could  be  embarked; 
and  as  it  had  to  be  removed  some  distance,  over 
heavy  ground   or  sand,  to  the  most  sheltered  part 
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of  the  bay,  the  operation  was  both  slow  and  tedious. 
This  duty,  however,  was  performed  with  great  zeal  by 
the  shore  party  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
kinson and  Drew,  and  its  shipment  by  Mr.  Stokes, 
master,  aided  by  our  chief  boatswain's  mate  and  per- 
fect seaman  John  Douglas:  and  as  the  larger  tomb 
was  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  fine  specimen  of  art, 
although  much  mutilated  and  cracked,  great  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from  further 
injury  during  its  removal;  and  to  prevent  it  being 
injured  wantonly  or  by  local  enemies  (there  being  a 
party  there  who  were  opposed  to  our  removal  of  the 
relic),  Mr.  Wilkinson  thought  it  advisable  to  sleep  in- 
side the  tomb  until  it  had  arrived  within  the  walls  of 
the  town :  yet  it  did  not  wholly  escape  mischief;  for 
some  wanton  hand  destroyed  what  remained  of  the 
face  of  Hector. 

The  sarcophagus  having  thus  been  brought  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  land  gate  of  Ierapetra, 
upon  the  top  of  which  a  Turkish  sentry  nightly 
walked  his  solitary  watches,  when  from  time  to  time 
he  called  the  hours,  with  his  face  towards  his  post  and 
therefore  turned  away  from  the  town,  his  eyes  looked 
directly  down  upon  these  tombs  of  the  dead,  which, 
after  many  centuries  of  repose,  were  now  being  trans- 
ported from  their  hallowed  resting-place  by  the  rude 
hand  of  strangers. 

It  was  a  subject  for  reflection  to  a  meditative  mind, 
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even  though  he  were  but  a  Turkish  sentinel.  The 
midnight  hour,  too,  favoured  the  mind's  play  in 
phantom  spectres  and  ghosts,  more  especially  on  that 
night,  as  the  moon's  light  was  dimmed  by  heavy 
clouds  that  hung  over  the  adjacent  mountains,  and 
there  was  lightning  and  thunder,  and  a  storm  of  wind 
now  and  then  swept  over  the  town.  Whether  our 
sentinel  was  meditative,  or  whether  he  had  pre- 
viously any  apprehension  of  the  ghosts  of  the  men 
whose  tombs  were  being  so  ruthlessly  removed  by  the 
hands  of  infidels,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  can  aver  that 
as  he  thus  had  his  eyes  upon  the  two  marble  sarco- 
phagi, and  had  commenced  his  occasional  call  of 
"  All 's  well,"  to  quiet  the  fears  and  alarms  of  the 
slumbering  natives  within,  those  eyes  were  suddenly 
fixed,  as  they  beheld  a  tall  figure,  enshrined  in  a 
windingsheet,  and  white  as  a  spectre,  suddenly  rise 
out  of  one  of  the  tombs.  The  words  of  the  affrighted 
Turk  stuck  in  his  throat  before  they  were  half  ut- 
tered, as  if  grasped  by  a  vice ;  and  then,  as  if  struck 
by  an  unseen  hand,  he  as  suddenly  dropped  down  from 
his  post  behind  the  thick  screen  of  walls  and  gates  of 
the  city ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  sentry  of  that 
guard  ever  ventured  to  mount  to  the  summit  of  that 
gateway  again  whilst  the  tombs  were  there,  nor  was 
the  gate  opened  by  the  serjeant  of  the  guard  until 
broad  daylight  had  appeared  to  ensure  them  from  an- 
other vision  of  the  spectre,  the  ghost  of  the  tomb. 
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The  account  of  that  sight  has  no  doubt  since  been 
often  repeated  in  the  barrack  by  the  serjeant  and  his 
party  on  guard  during  that  eventful  night.  Many 
a  tale  of  terror  and  legend,  regarding  ghosts  and 
spectres,  has  arisen  from  a  circumstance  or  circum- 
stances as  explicable  and  simple,  if  explanation  had 
been  sought  for  at  the  time;  and  that  the  ghost  of 
the  hero  who  was  buried  in  the  tomb  some  twenty 
centuries  before  had  not  appeared  to  the  sentry  on 
that  night  it  would  probably  be  as  hard  to  convince 
them,  or  their  many  subsequent  hearers  at  their  dis- 
tant homes,  as  to  disabuse  people  of  their  belief  in 
the  stories  told  of  ghosts  in  some  benighted  parts  of 
our  own  land. 

The  larger  tomb  is  very  interesting,  as  containing 
a  representation  of  some  of  the  more  striking  events 
connected  with  the  life  of  Achilles,  the  hero  of  the 
siege  of  Troy.  It  was  sculptured  on  all  four  sides ; 
but  three  only  seem  to  have  been  finished.  Hence  it 
appears  to  have  been  originally  intended  to  stand 
close  to  some  temple  or  sacred  way. 

The  style  of  art  is  undoubtedly  very  good;  and 
as  we  know  so  little  of  the  early  Cretan  sculpture, 
beyond  its  having  been  in  high  repute,  and  having  had 
an  early  school,  whence  came  several  good  masters, 
without  going  back  to  the  father  of  Cretan  and  of 
Greek  sculpture,  Daedalus  himself,  we  may  be  justified 
in  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  its 
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best  masters, — leaving  it  to  the  modern  masters  of  the 
art  to  determine  the  exact  date,  and  to  point  out  its 
beauties  and  defects,  when  hereafter  exposed  to  public 
view  at  the  British  Museum.  The  fine  grouping  of 
the  figures  of  the  front  piece,  as  well  as  the  figures  on 
the  end  faces,  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  an  ordinary 
eye,  as  also  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  deeply  chiselled 
eggwork  above,  and  chaste  interlaced  or  plaited  mould- 
ing which  ornamented  the  lower  part  of  this  fine  relic 
(that  resembles  the  carving  upon  the  beautiful  Ionic 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens), 
and  therefore  to  awaken  deeper  regret  that  the  features 
of  all  the  figures  upon  it  were  irreparably  mutilated 
previously  to  its  discovery. 

The  back  field  represents  the  triumph  of  Achilles 
over  the  body  of  Hector,  which  he  is  dragging  by  the 
heels  behind  his  chariot  before  Troy.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  rough,  unfinished  representation,  but  gave  the 
key  to  the  recognition  of  the  other  sculptured  faces  in 
all  their  details. 

The  front  of  the  sarcophagus  has  a  representation 
of  the  discovery  of  Achilles  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes 
of  Scyros,  the  two  prominent  figures  in  the  group 
being  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  who  are  seated  in  chairs. 
It  is  a  finely  executed  group,  containing,  with  heralds 
and  attendants,  some  dozen  figures,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  view  here  given. 

The  two  ends  have  more   exclusive   reference    to 
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Achilles.  One  depicts  him  in  his  youth,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  wise  centaur  Chiron,  who  taught 
him  the  gymnastic  exercises  and  music,  with  his  other 
accomplishments;  here,  therefore,  he  is  in  the  act  of 
going  through  some  of  his  athletic  attitudes;  the  other 
represents  him  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  manhood  and 
power,  but  when  under  humiliation  and  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  to  whom  also  he  had  lent 
his  armour, — a  fit  subject  and  circumstance  to  herald 
his  final  triumph.  Thetis,  or  Iris,  then  appears  to 
console  him  in  his  grief,  and  promises  to  provide  him 
with  new  armour  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend, 
some  parts  of  which  she  seems  to  be  here  actually  pre- 
senting to  him;  whilst  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan  him- 
self is  behind  her,  in  intent  labour  upon  a  new  shield 
for  his  future  use  and  glory.  Of  this,  from  its  better 
state  of  preservation  and  its  interesting  character,  I 
give  a  sketch  also. 

The  interest  naturally  attaching  to  this  fine  relic 
awakens  a  desire  to  know  whence  it  originally  came, 
and  for  whom  it  was  intended,  since  it  was  evidently 
not  in  situ  where  found  at  Ierapetra;  and  therefore 
a  record  here  of  its  exact  position  when  found  is  per- 
haps desirable,  to  prevent  the  rise  and  spread  of  false 
conjectures  upon  it. 

During  some  excavations  made  by  one  Kluveraki, 
an  independent  Greek  of  Ierapetra,  between  the  the- 
atre and  amphitheatre  at  the  east  end  of  the  city, 
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a  sunken  chamber  was  struck  upon,  about  11  feet 
square,  and  from  6  to  8  feet  below  the  soil.  The 
chamber  was  without  vaulting  or  covering  of  masonry, 
and  was  entirely  filled  with  rubbish  and  earth,  on 
clearing  away  which  the  two  marble  sarcophagi  were 
found,  as  represented  below,  with  their  lids  removed 
and  broken.  But  as  poor  Kluveraki  soon  after  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  and  local  superstition  attributed 
it  to  the  supernatural  spirit  he  had  disturbed,  the  sar- 
cophagi were  neglected  by  the  family,  and  would  have 
become  in  a  few  years  worthless  from  mischief  and 
exposure. 
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Although  both  sarcophagi  are  in  white  Parian 
marble,  the  smaller  sarcophagus,  No.  2,  found  with 
it,  is  less  ancient,  and  of  very  inferior  art,  representing 
festoons  and  heads  only :  it  was  no  doubt  intended  for 
the  wife  of  the  individual  who  had  then  appropriated 
the  large  sarcophagus  for  his  own  body,  and  had 
evidently  removed  it  into  this  sunken  chamber  from 
some  other,  perhaps  distant  locality. 
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The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  of  small  stones  and 
mortar,  or  pozzolana,  from  their  solidity;  and  the 
front  wall  (e)  seemed,  from  its  depth  and  durability,  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  old  town-wall  that  faced  the 
bay  on  this  side. 

The  larger  tomb  also  showed  that  it  had  been 
broken  into  before  its  removal  here,  by  a  hole  exist- 
ing in  its  north  face  (c)t  which,  from  the  position 
of  the  small  sarcophagus  so  close  against  it  as  we 
found  it  to  be  (in  fact,  touching  in  some  parts),  could 
not  have  been  made  after  the  two  were  placed  in  this 
chamber.  The  flooring  of  the  chamber  was  found  to 
be  formed  of  thin,  flat  stones,  indiscriminately  mixed 
with  Roman  tiles,  showing  likewise  the  late  time  at 
which  they  were  placed  in  this  vault. 

Moreover  the  tomb  itself,  from  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  the  worn  condition  of 
the  upper,  shows  that  it  originally  stood  for  a  long  time 
in  some  exposed  position,  and  that  this  lower  part  must 
have  been  preserved  by  the  accumulation  of  the  soil 
around  it  to  that  height  previously  to  its  removal  to 
the  chamber  in  which  it  was  recently  found. 

Whence  did  it  originally  come  %  is  probably  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inquisitive  student  as  he  views  this  fine  tomb, 
or  of  the  reader  as  he  peruses  these  crude  remarks 
upon  the  interesting  relic  and  beautiful  work  of  art. 

Heroes  and  monarchs  alone  were  worthy  of  such  a 
tomb  and  monument,  wherever  it  stood    originally, 
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whether  Hierapytna  or  elsewhere.  But  Hierapytna 
was  never  a  city  of  such  celebrity  as  to  possess  either, 
so  far  as  we  know  of  Cretan  history. 

To  whom,  of  all  the  Cretans,  was  such  a  monument 
so  appropriate  as  to  the  hero  king  Idomeneus  himself, 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  the  companion  of 
Achilles  in  the  great  war,  having  led  the  eighty 
Cretan  ships  which  this  then  flourishing  island  sent 
to  that  war  ?  and  he  is  said,  too,  to  have  returned  in 
safety  to  Crete,  with  his  followers,  and  to  have  had 
his  tomb  or  monument  at  Gnossus,  and  also  to  have 
been  afterwards  worshipped  there  as  a  god.  Hero- 
worship  is  still  practised  at  the  same  locality,  as  I 
have  before  shown  in  the  Pasha's  Tomb  outside  the 
fortifications  of  Candia ;  and  the  Roman  statue  at  the 
Venetian  fountain  of  St.  Salvador,  within  the  town 
of  Candia,  is  another  instance  of  such  worship,  even 
in  the  present  time:  it  is  curious  that  this  statue 
actually  came  from  Ierapetra,  as  we  learn  from  the 
manuscript  of  Belli,  to  embellish  the  Venetian  foun- 
tain in  which  it  is  built.  May  we  not,  then,  suppose 
the  converse  to  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 
sarcophagus  in  question]  namely  that  it  came  from 
the  old  capital,  Gnossus,  at  some  very  late  period  of 
its  decline,  to  become  the  tomb  of  a  Hierapytnian  of 
the  late  Eoman  time  (which  it  evidently  was,  from  the 
position  in  which  it  was  found,  and  from  the  character 
of  the  sunken  chamber  or  walled   sepulchre  it  was 
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buried  in)  1  And  as  a  small  composite  capital  was  like- 
wise found  with  it  in  this  chamber,  all  the  facts  show 
that  it  was  deposited  here  at  some  late  period. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  smaller  sarcophagus 
had  a  previous  owner  and  occupant  elsewhere.  May 
it  not,  then,  have  been  the  very  tomb  or  monument  to 
Idomeneus  which  some  late  authors  have  alluded  to  as 
having  existed  at  Gnossus,  but  which  must  have  been 
a  restoration  after  the  original  had  fallen  to  ruin, 
and  at  a  time  when  art  and  taste  in  Greece  and  Crete 
were  such  as  to  render  an  illustration  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  siege  of  Troy  the  natural  and  appro- 
priate embellishment  upon  it  % 

Now,  the  popular  admiration  of  the  Homeric  poem 
was  perhaps  at  no  time  greater  than  in  the  century 
subsequent  to  the  great  sculptor  Phidias,  when  Alex- 
ander gave  popularity  to  the  incidents  recorded  in  it, 
by  his  well-known  admiration  of  the  Homeric  record, 
and  his  own  heroic  deeds  in  the  same  land ;  and  the 
style  of  art,  the  finish  of  the  detail  of  the  sculpture, 
and  its  ornament  of  egg- work  and  plaited  moulding 
seem  to  correspond  best  with  the  works  of  that  time 
rather  than  a  later. 

Although  Crete  was  a  school  of  the  art  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  sent  many  masters  of  renown  into 
Greece,  and  although  its  sculpture  has  been  highly 
spoken  of  by  ancient  authors,  no  actual  monument  has 
been  mentioned  as  of  especial  note  for  its  merit  as  a 
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specimen  of  art, — this  tomb  of  Idomeneus  being  merely 
noticed,  by  late  authors  only  (Diodorus  Siculus  and 
others),  as  having  existed  and  been  worshipped  at 
Gnossns;  yet,  having  been  so  noticed,  and  as  it  was 
dedicated  to  Crete's  great  Trojan  hero,  it  must  have 
been  a  monument  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  art 
that  flourished  within  the  island. 

Some  of  the  early  coins  of  Crete  undoubtedly  show 
very  high  art  in  design  and  taste,  but  fail  in  complete- 
ness of  form  as  medals,  from  this  having  been  evi- 
dently there  considered  secondary  to  the  former ;  and 
although  illustrations  of  the  '  Iliad  '  upon  sarcophagi 
became  common  in  the  later  period  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  yet  the  style  of  art  of  this  sarcophagus  must 
fix  its  date  at  a  much  earlier  period,  probably  about 
that  of  Alexander  or  not  long  after;  and  thus  it 
seems  probable  that  this  may  have  been  the  very 
monument  or  tomb  noticed  by  Diodorus  at  Gnossus 
to  its  Trojan  hero  Idomeneus,  since  no  other  Cretan 
was  so  worthy  of  so  fine  a  work. 

Although  there  were  some  in  the  town  of  lerapetra 
who  were  covertly  opposing  my  efforts  to  secure  these 
relics  for  our  national  Museum,  probably  from  having 
been  influenced  in  favour  of  some  other  nation,  yet 
the  greater  portion  of  the  population,  Greek  as  well 
as  Turk,  were  entirely  in  my  favour,  and  took  much 
interest  in  the  mode  of  removal  of  them  from  their 
sunken   chambers   to  the   ship;  and  I  was  particu- 
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larly  indebted  to  the  father  of  our  respected  Vice- 
Consul  at  Candia,  Signor  Colocherino,  for  his  influence 
on  the  occasion — a  loyal  Ionian  who  highly  appreciated 
the  British  protectorate,  and  took  every  opportunity 
of  showing  that  he  did  so ;  and  even  the  old  Cadi  of 
Ierapetra  joined  in  the  general  anxiety  for  our  suc- 
cess ;  and  as,  from  the  season  of  the  year,  the  opera- 
tion was  attended  with  many  difficulties,  he  came  to 
help,  and  encourage  the  natives  to  assist  us,  during 
the  embarkation. 

I  must  also  relate  a  circumstance  indicative  of  the 
good  feeling  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Greek  com- 
munity of  Ierapetra  on  another  occasion,  when  the 
ship  was  seen  to  be  in  some  difficulty  and  danger.  A 
gale  of  wind  having  set  in  from  the  south-east  before 
I  could  embark  men  enough  from  the  shore  party  to 
weigh  my  anchor,  having  only  a  badly  constructed 
windlass,  I  was  obliged  to  hastily  slip  my  cable ;  but 
in  turning  ahead,  the  floats  of  the  starboard  paddle- 
wheel  drew  the  bight  of  the  buoy-rope  into  the  wheel, 
and  rolled  up  a  turn  or  two  of  the  cable  round  it  be- 
fore we  were  made  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  whilst  we 
were  thus  helplessly  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea 
with  head  paying  off  towards  the  shore  during  the 
long  minutes  required  to  clear  it,  the  good  people  of 
Ierapetra  happened  to  be  coming  out  of  church  from 
their  morning's  service  (for  it  was  a  Sunday),  and 
saw  that  we  were  in  some  difficulty,  apparently  drift- 
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ing  towards  the  surf.  All  instantly  ran  back  to  the 
church  to  desire  the  priest  to  join  with  them  in  a 
prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  captain  and  crew;  but 
before  the  prayer  was  concluded  we  had  happily 
freed  ourselves  from  the  chain-cable  without  any 
damage,  although  the  position  was  for  a  few  minutes 
very  awkward,  and  the  risk  of  losing  one  of  our  pad- 
dle wheels  seemed  imminent,  involving  the  danger  of 
having  to  ride  out  the  gale  too  near  the  shore,  with 
only  one  paddle  wheel  to  help  us  in  case  of  need. 
I  relate  this  display  of  good  feeling  by  our  Ierapetra 
friends  with  much  gratification  and  grateful  recollec- 
tion. 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  ANATOLI —YALLET  OF  MTRTO TILLAGE  OF  MALIA 

WITHIN"  IT  —  TOURNEFORT's    "  SIMPLING  "    JOURNEY    TO    IT 

ROUTE    FROM    GIRAPETRA   TO    ARYI A    GIANT'S    TOMB PASH- 

LEY'S    LEARNED   DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  CONFLICT  OF   OTOS  AND 

EPIIIALTES,     SONS     OF     A     GIANT,    AGAINST    THE     GOD   ARES 

PROTRUSION  OF  PORPHYRITIC  TRAP — SITE  OF  THE    TEMPLE    OF 

JUPITER  AREIUS — CLEFT  MOUNTAIN  OYER   IT THE    PROBABLE 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AT  ITS  BASE — GEOLOGICAL  NOTICE  OF 

THE  ADJACENT   COAST  DEPOSITS KERATON    ROCK  AND  BAY 

YAST  NUMBER  OF  OLIYE-TREES ROUTE  TO  YIANO YIANO  THE 

ANCIENT    BIENNUS  —  ROUTE  TOWARDS  THE   MESSARA ROMAN 

AQUEDUCT — A  FIGHTING  TURK — TCHIFOOT  KASTELLI. 

I  return  now  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  noticed 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  proceed  with  my  description 
to  the  westward. 

Below  it,  upon  the  south  slope  of  the  mountain, 
is  the  village  of  Anatoli,  nestled  between  two  of  the 
knolls  I  have  spoken  of  upon  its  surface,  and  sur- 
rounded by  well-wooded  and  fertile  terraces  and  fields. 
It  was  thought,  from  the  information  of  some  natives, 
that  here  were  some  Hellenic  ruins,  and  so,  probably, 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city;  but  when  examined  by 
Lieut.  Mansell,  they  proved  to  be  simply  those  of  a 
Genoese  or  Venetian  tower,  or  pyrgo,  made  strong  as 
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a  secure  residence  for  the  proprietor  of  the  village  or 
governor  of  the  district.  Nor  did  the  coins  found 
there  by  the  villagers  indicate  anything  earlier  than 
these  times ;  but  a  small  bronze  figure  of  an  athlete 
was  purchased  from  the  priest  of  the  village,  and  pro- 
bably came  originally  from  Hierapytna.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  representation  of  some  good  work  in  marble, 
and  is  not  unlike  a  torso  that  I  presented  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  that  came  from  that  city. 

The  western  face  of  the  Anatoli  ridge  descends  to 
the  deep  valley  of  Myrto,  which  penetrates  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lasethe  Mountains.  The  river  Myrto, 
flowing  down  it,  is  the  boundary  between  the  Eparkhia 
of  Sitia  and  Khizo ;  and  its  waters  turn  two  or  three 
mills,  near  the  sea,  where  the  Vasiliko  Dromo  or  main 
coast-road  from  Girapetra  to  Candia  crosses  it. 

The  Myrto  valley  has  two  or  three  villages  in  its 
upper  part,  the  largest  of  which  is  Malia,  containing 
upwards  of  two  hundred  families,  and  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  a  well-wooded  and  wild  basin  of  abrupt  hills. 
A  mountain-source,  of  some  size  and  beauty,  issues 
from  an  aperture  near  the  village  of  Kalomafka. 

Tournefort  spent  three  days  in  exploring  this  valley 
on  a  botanical  excursion  from  Girapetra,  and,  passing 
Kalomafki  and  Anatoli,  he  came  to  Malia,  and  thence 
on  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Lasethe.  Thus  "  sim- 
pling  "  along  the  border  of  the  first  snows,  that  then 
rested  (June  7th,  1700)  upon  the  summit  and  sides 
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of  this  mountain — a  margin  of  snow  which,  according 
to  my  observations,  is  at  that  time  of  the  year  about 
6500  feet  above  the  sea — he  says  that  he  there  "  met 
with  the  ilex,  oaks,  maples  (Acer  Cretica)  with  leaves 
slashed  in  three  points."  He  says  also,  "  Nothing  is 
more  surprising  than  a  sort  of  plane-tree  (Prunus  Ore- 
ticus)  with  which  all  these  rocks  are  embellished, 
and  which  flourishes  in  proportion  to  the  melting  of 
the  snow :  its  stems  are  not  more  than  half  a  foot  in 
height ;  the  branches  are  very  bushy,  and  loaded  with 
flowers  of  a  flesh-colour ;  it  grows  hardly  bigger  than 
a  white  gooseberry." 

The  celebrated  botanist  and  traveller  also  makes  it 
appear  that  the  wild  olive-tree,  which  is  found  with 
the  above  shrubs,  is  indigenous  to  these  mountains,  by 
the  following  remark : — "  If  Hercules  the  Cretan  had 
been  informed  that  these  trees  grew  in  Crete,  he 
would  not  have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  going 
amongst  the  hyperboreans  to  bring  them  into  Greece," 
quoting  Pausanias  for  the  statement. 

The  road  from  Girapetra  to  Arbi  or  Arvi  has  been 
already  described  by  Pashley,  whose  ground  I  am  now 
again  beginning  to  tread  upon ;  so  that  in  my  brief 
description  of  the  island  as  a  sequel  to  his  learned 
work,  I  shall  not  prevent  my  reader  from  fully  appre- 
ciating the  interest  of  the  story  with  which  his  de- 
scription of  this  route  is  garnished  in  a  learned  disser- 
tation upon  the  traditional  grave  of  a  twice-forty-feet 
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giant  (!)  that  was  shown  him  near  Sikologo,  a  village 
situate  four  or  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Myrto 
valley,  and  the  classical  learning  connected  with  the 
marvellous  mythological  tale  of  the  contest  between 
the  sons  of  the  giant  (Otos  and  Ephialtes)  and 
the  god  Ares ;  for  the  learned  traveller  supposes  this 
story  to  have  had  its  origin  at  this  locality,  from  the 
present  tradition  regarding  this  giant's  tomb — this 
saranda  pikes,  or  forty  pikes  of  man ;  and  he  shows 
that  it  was  near  the  Cretan  town  of  Biennus,  whose 
position  he  also  determined  by  finding  that  the  prin- 
cipal village  or  town  situated  over  this  part  of  the 
coast  still  bears  the  name  of  Biano  or  Viano.  I  refer, 
therefore,  to  his  erudite  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  279-283. 

Pashley,  however,  has  only  partially  touched  upon 
the  features  he  met  with  in  the  way;  so  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Myrto,  and  along  the  sea-coast,  I  will 
take  up  the  physical  features  there  developed  as  an 
additional  subject  of  meditation  for  the  reader  whilst 
he  is  wandering  towards  Arvi  in  imagination,  or  the 
traveller  as  he  passes  along  the  road  leading  over  the 
rocky  steeps  and  myrtled  vales  that  intervene ;  for  here 
especially  this  beautiful  shrub  flourishes  in  profuse 
luxuriance  wherever  there  is  water  to  counteract  the 
drought  of  the  sunny  southern  aspect,  mingled  with  the 
oleander,  arbute,  mastic,  and  juniper,  affording  some- 
times a  refreshing  shade,  and  at  others  sending  forth 
a  delicious  fragrance,  as  the  traveller  brushes  through 
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them  and  startles  at  the  same  time  a  homely  black- 
bird from  the  thicket,  to  recall,  by  its  well-known 
twit-twit-tweet  when  so  disturbed,  the  land  of  his 
home  more  vividly  to  his  memory. 

This  part  of  the  topography  of  the  interior  was 
completed  by  my  late  coadjutor  Lieut,  (now  Com- 
mander) Mansell,  during  the  progress  of  the  exami- 
nation of  and  soundings  off  the  coast ;  but  he  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Pashley  in  the  discovery  of 
any  ancient  city  of  importance  between  Girapetra  and 
Arvi. 

The  coast,  after  passing  the  valley  of  Myrto,  is 
marked  by  high  white  cliffs  of  tertiary  marls  and 
gypsum,  the  strata  of  which  are  much  displaced  by  a 
mass  of  porphyritic  trap  that  has  risen  through  them, 
and  which  has  also  much  shattered  or  split  the  masses 
of  grey  hippurite  limestone  that  were  also  uplifted 
by  it,  and  upon  the  flanks  of  which  the  tertiary  strata 
reposed. 

To  the  west  of  this  disturbance  is  a  small  narrow 
valley,  and  a  plain  that  extends  to  the  sea  from  the  foot 
of  a  steep  and  bare  rock,  that  is  singularly  rent  from 
summit  to  base  by  a  yawning  fissure,  nearly  1000  feet 
high,  and  from  the  bottom,  of  which  issues  a  gurgling 
stream  that  cascades  from  an  upland  plain  close  above 
it ;  but  its  waters  are  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  little 
plain  through  which  it  then  descends  to  the  coast  at 
Arvi,  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea. 
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Near  the  mouth  of  this  valley  is  a  small  modern 
chapel,  which  seems  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  from  some  relics  that  have  been  found 
there ;  and  there  is  some  appearance  of  a  small  town 
having  also  occupied  the  site.  By  the  name  it  now 
bears  of  Arvi,  Pashley  identified  it  as  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Arbius,  which  name,  according  to 
Cramer,  was  also  applied  to  a  mountain  of  Crete 
("  Arbius,  a  mountain  where  Jupiter  was  worshipped 
under  that  name,"  Cramer,  vol.  iii.  p.  392).  It  was 
here,  as  Pashley  has  shown,  that  the  elaborately  sculp- 
tured sarcophagus  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  P.  Mal- 
colm to  the  Cambridge  Museum,  and  figured  in  the  first 
volume  of  Pashley' s  work,  was  found ;  it  represents  the 
triumph  of  Dionysius  :  but  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  from  Hierapytna,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  descends,  moreover,  from  a  much  later 
period. 

The  annexed  view  of  the  valley  of  Arvi  and  the 
cleft  mountain  above  it,  from  near  the  site  of  the 
temple,  is  striking  as  a  picture,  and  the  phenomenon 
interesting,  so  proximate  to  the  comparatively  recent 
volcanic  outpouring  before  noticed,  to  which  doubt- 
less the  remarkable  rent  in  the  mountain  here  shown 
in  part  owes  its  origin,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
smaller  rents  in  its  vicinity,  each  of  which  also  gives 
outlet  to  two  or  three  streams  from  small  upland 
basins  above,  that,  without  these  rents  for  the  es- 
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cape  of  their  waters,  would  be  lakes  instead  of  fertile 
plains. 


CLEFT  MOUNTAIN   OF  ARVI.   THE   ANCIENT  ARBIU! 


In  this  remarkable  feature,  we  probably  see  the 
reason  for  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  the  God  of 
Thunder  at  this  locality,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Arbius.  To  whom  but  the  God  of  Thunder  could  a 
temple  be  so  appropriately  dedicated  when  associated 
with  such  an  apparent  fracture  from  some  great  vol- 
canic movement,  and  so  proximate  also  to  a  protrusion 
of  igneous  matter,  that  showed  its  comparatively  re- 
cent origin  by  the  disturbance  of  the  strata  it  burst 
through,  and  thus  naturally  connected  it  in  the  minds 
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of  its  early  people  with  earthquakes,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  thunderings  and  of  the  lightning's  flash,  occa- 
sionally sent  forth  by  Jupiter  himself  to  indicate  his 
anger  or  his  power. 

I  have  frequently  observed  in  the  Levant  that  many 
of  the  Greek  mythological  traditions  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  Vulcan  or  Jupiter  are  remarkable  for  their 
connexion  with  apparent  volcanic  phenomena,  or  with 
rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  and  thus  display  an  early  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  which  have  been  in  bygone  times 
the  foci  of  great  or  small  igneous  movements  or  erup- 
tions, as  submarine  or  suboreal  uprisings  or  outpour- 
ings. I  need  only  refer  to  Lemnos  (fabled  to  be  the 
forge  of  Vulcan)  and  its  entirely  volcanic  origin ;  and 
here  at  Arvi  is  another  instance.  It  follows  then, 
either  that  the  early  Greeks,  whether  Pelasgians  or 
others,  were  eye-witnesses  of  some  of  those  eruptions, 
so  as  to  hand  down  the  traditions,  or  that,  in  a 
limited  sense,  they  were  geologists. 

Pashley  notices  the  great  abundance  of  fossil  shells 
in  the  cliffs  near  Arvi.  These  I  found  to  be  chiefly 
those  of  living  Pectunculi,  and  to  be  in  a  remnant  of 
a  very  modern  tertiary  deposit — most  probably  post- 
pliocene,  as  it  is  only  about  forty  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent sea — which  must  have  been  about  the  depth  in 
fathoms  it  was  deposited  in. 

At  two  miles  west  of  Arvi  there  rises  a  remarkable 
rock,  called  Keraton,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  middle- 
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age  or  Venetian  fortress ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  of 
its  having  been  an  Hellenic  site  also,  vestiges  of  which 
are  said  to  be  found  under  the  west  side  of  the  horn- 
shaped  rock  when  cultivating  its  terraced  side  there, 
the  ruins  being  now  covered  by  the  soil. 

Dr.  Cramer,  in  his  most  valuable  work,  suggests  that 
"  Castel  Keraton  possibly  represents  the  town  of  the 
Ceraitae,  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  being  allied  with 
Lyctus;"  and  although  Pashley  treats  this  with  con- 
tempt, I  am  strongly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
learned  Doctor.  The  singular  horn-like  form  of  this 
peak,  which  is  just  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only 
about  a  mile  from  it,  perhaps  suggested  the  appella- 
tion. 

A  fine  open  bay  lies  under  the  Keraton  to  the  west, 
and  a  plain  covered  with  young  olives,  through  which 
flows  a  stream  that  descends  from  a  small  cliff  or  gorge 
like  that  of  Arvi,  being  the  outlet  of  the  waters  issu- 
ing from  the  enchanted  little  mountain  retreat  of 
Viano,  the  most  secluded  and  charming  upland  basin 
in  Crete,  the  name  of  which  suggested  its  identity 
with  the  ancient  Biennos,  both  to  Dr.  Cramer  and  to 
Pashley ;  and  this  seems  confirmed  by  the  position 
given  to  it  in  the  l  Stadiasmus,'  in  which  it  is  placed 
midway  between  Hierapytna  and  Lebena  the  southern 
port  of  Gortyna,  although  not  lying  upon  the  coast. 

I  anchored  in  Keraton  Bay  in  the  '  Medina/  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anapodhari,   the  largest 
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river  in  Crete,  but  which  in  the  summer  season  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  rivulet,  that  meanders  through  a 
wide  pebbly  bed  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  sandy  beach 
at  its  outlet  to  the  sea,  very  much  like  what  the  famed 
Scamander  of  the  Troad  is  at  this  same  season ;  but 
in  winter,  when  the  rains  fall  heavily  upon  the  moun- 
tains, it  is  swollen  to  a  wide  and  impassable  torrent, 
and  would  then  likewise  justify  all  the  apparently  ex- 
aggerated description  given  of  the  whirling  currents 
and  deep  pools  of  the  Scamander  by  Homer.  The 
main  road  from  Ierapetra  to  Candia  crosses  it,  by  a 
bridge  of  three  arches,  at  about  five  miles  from  the 
sea  ;  and  from  its  mouth  to  the  bridge  there  is  no  road 
by  the  side  of  its  course,  as  it  traverses  a  narrow  im- 
passable rent  or  gorge  for  some  distance,  whence  it 
issues  at  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 

Two  miles  west  of  the  Anapothari  (or  Anapodhari), 
is  another  mountain  rivulet  issuing  through  a  rocky 
gorge;  but  it  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains  adjacent, 
not  more  than  five  miles  from  its  outlet :  it  is  called 
the  Sudsuro,  and  has  been  confounded  with  the  Ana- 
pothari by  Pashley  and  previous  travellers  through 
being  a  stronger  stream  at  its  mouth  than  the  latter, 
and  more  spoken  of  by  the  natives  in  consequence. 
I  shall  refer  to  it  more  fully  after  a  trip  to  Viano  and 
to  the  valley  of  the  Messara. 

To  get  to  Viano  I  was  obliged  to  send  there  for 
mules;    for  not  an  inhabitant  but  shepherds  dwells 
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within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  sea  along  the  whole 
coast  between  the  valley  of  Myrto  and  Kaloi  Limenes 
(vulgarly  called  Kalos  Limiones),  and  not  a  boat  is 
to  be  found  upon  it  either.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
of  the  south  coast,  and  the  greater  insalubrity  of  its 
valleys  in  consequence,  has  driven  its  scanty  population 
to  the  upland  districts,  one  or  two  hours'  distance 
from  the  shore  and  its  malarious  plains. 

Being  provided  with  horses  sent  to  me  from  Viatio, 
I  started  for  it  on  a  July  day.  The  road  began  to 
ascend,  through  a  thicket  of  wild  shrubs,  from  the 
western  point  of  Keraton  Bay.  These  trees  were 
chiefly  a  species  of  stunted,  bushy  cypresses,  mingled 
with  the  karoub  and  wild  olive.  I  ask  my  guide  why 
the  latter  are  not  cultivated ;  he  answers,  "  We  have 
enough  to  attend  to  already,"  and  states  that  in  Kera- 
ton Bay  alone  there  are  between  50,000  and  60,000 
olive-trees. 

Halfway  up  the  hill  we  pass  by  a  ruined  metoki,  with 
a  water-mill  turned  by  a  rapid  rill  which  rushes  down 
the  steep;  here  the  olive-trees  have  been  carefully 
cleared  of  their  companions,  and  brought  into  bear- 
ing by  pruning,  grafting,  and  cultivation.  The  shade 
of  the  grove  was  a  grateful  shelter  from  a  July  sun;  the 
myrtle,  too,  gave  both  freshness  and  fragrance  to  the 
scene.  In  an  hour  we  reach  a  cleft  in  the  mountain, 
like  that  of  Arvi,  by  which  the  rivulet  from  the  Viano 
plain  escapes.      As  we  near  it,  rock-pigeons  dart  up- 
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wards  from  the  gorge  in  flocks.  The  same  occurred 
at  the  gorge  of  Arvi  when  we  were  there,  where  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  natives,  who  are  keen  con- 
noisseurs of  pure  water,  refused  to  drink  it  near  the 
gorge,  on  account  of  the  impurity  their  droppings  are 
supposed  to  impart  to  the  rivulet,  although  the  water 
rushes  so  copiously  and  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  What 
would  a  Cretan  say  to  a  drop  of  the  Thames  % 

We  are  accompanied  in  our  ascent  by  a  Greek  pea- 
sant of  Khaclra  driving  his  three  donkeys,  each  of 
which  is  laden  with  sacks  of  chopped  straw  from  his 
halone  (threshing-floor)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ana- 
pothari,  to  which  he  makes  three  trips  a  day  in  this 
broiling  sun ;  but  as  it  is  his  winter  provender  for  his 
cattle,  he  cheerfully  toils  backwards  and  forwards  with 
his  poor  load,  enlivening  the  journey  with  a  nasal  song 
in  the  intervals  between  smoking  his  pipe. 

The  little  upland  plain  of  Khadra  suddenly  comes 
into  view  upon  reaching  the  col  by  which  it  is  entered; 
but  no  clear  ground  appears  there,  it  being  entirely 
covered  with  olives.  The  village,  too,  is  close  on  our 
left,  with  others  before  us.  At  the  col  the  road  crosses 
the  stream,  just  above  the  gorge,  which  now  is  under 
us;  for  its  summit  is  just  at  the  outlet  of  the  Khadra 
valley,  from  the  edge  of  which  the  lively  streamlet 
leaps  into  the  abyss-like  cleft  in  the  rock  below,  and 
murmurs  at  its  fall,  sending  up  a  misty  spray  from 
the  bottom. 
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Skirting  the  village  of  Apostoliano,  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  plains,  we  next  enter  the  plain  of  Biano,  or 
Viano,  nestled  in  an  almost  complete  circle  of  moun- 
tains. This  plain  is  only  in  part  covered  with  olive- 
trees.  Deep  ditches  drain  its  centre  of  the  water  that 
would  otherwise  lodge  there,  and  thus  there  are  some 
fields  of  corn  where  otherwise  it  would  be  a  swamp. 
Viano  itself  rises  in  part  above  the  plain,  on  either 
side  of  a  rocky  ravine  and  pointed  ridge,  under  which 
descends  a  labyrinth  of  little  enclosures  as  gardens, 
each  of  which  is  thickly  overgrown  with  fruit-trees, 
and  they  are  rendered  thus  fertile  by  a  considerable 
rill  that  passes  through  the  village. 

I  pitch  my  tent  in  one  of  them.  The  aga  being  ab- 
sent, his  secretary  presses  me  to  enter  the  Strangers' 
House.  (The  reader  already  knows  my  reason  for 
avoiding  all  such  hospitable  overtures  when  it  can  be 
done  without  offence,  and  when  the  weather  will 
admit  of  tenting  in  the  open  air.)  The  Demarkh  also 
assists  to  render  my  location  agreeable,  and  I  am  pro- 
mised by  him  better  mules  on  the  morrow  for  my  trip 
into  the  Messara. 

Viano  is  the  capital  of  the  Eparkhia  of  Rhizo  (or 
Arkadia,  as  it  was  formerly  called),  a  district  that 
extends  between  the  Myrto  and  Anapothari  rivers  to 
the  edge  of  the  hills  which  confine  the  Pediada.  It 
was  the  association  of  the  name  of  Arkadia  with  this 
part  which  no  doubt  induced  Pashley  to  place  Arkadia 
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on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Lasethe;  and  hence  he 
tries  to  make  the  ruins  near  Kritza,  the  undoubted 
Olus,  to  agree  with  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  given 
in  the  Peutinger  Table,  between  Biennos  and  Arkadia, 
by  supposing  it  to  have  been  measured  as  a  crow's 
flight  across  the  lofty  mountains  which  intervene — 
a  mode  of  measurement,  I  need  hardly  add,  that  cannot 
be  at  all  consistent  when  the  only  practicable  route 
is  by  a  great  circuit  round  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  far  exceeds  that  distance,  as  he  is  obliged  to 
admit. 

But  as  Pashley  had  not  proved  that  Biennos  was 
really  at  Viano  by  any  existing  ancient  vestiges,  I 
was  very  diligent  to  inquire  for  such,  as  I  had  heard 
from  Mansell  that  some  existed  upon  the  spur  over 
the  Apano  Viano  ;  and  soon  after  daylight  I  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  in  the  ascent,  I  passed  by 
the  ruiri  of  a  goodly  habitation  of  some  wealthy 
Venetian,  with  its  four  or  five  front  windows  of  the 
upper  floor  still  remaining. 

The  top  of  the  hill  over  the  village,  although 
small,  I  found  to  contain  some  vestiges  of  ancient 
terraces,  as  well  as  foundations  of  walls  of  an  early 
date,  between  Cyclopean  and  Hellenic,  which,  with 
some  tombs  and  cisterns  also  seen  upon  it,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  acropolis  of  a  small  town 
earlier  than  the  middle-age  or  Venetian  period,  and 
that  this  must  have  been  the  Biennos  (or  Bienna)  of 
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the  olden  times ;  otherwise  there  might  be  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  this  ancient  town  was  not  more  properly 
identified  at  Castel  Keraton,  so  proximate  to  it. 

Viano  contains  about  three  hundred  houses,  nearly 
equally  divided  between  Mahomedans  and  Christians, 
the  latter  having  the  majority;  and  it  is  a  most  de- 
lightful mountain  retreat  for  one  desirous  of  escaping 
from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  lower  world  or  the  insa- 
lubrity of  the  lower  plains,  above  which  it  is  elevated 
some  1800  feet,  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  crest 
of  Keraton  castle  and  peak.  At  this  elevation  the 
olive  nevertheless  flourishes  here,  although,  in  the 
upland  of  the  Sitia,  at  the  same  elevation  it  is  not 
seen.  The  reason  evidently  is,  that,  in  addition  to  a 
south  aspect,  the  high  peaks  directly  over  it  on  the 
north  shelter  it  from  the  cold  blasts  from  that 
quarter. 

The  Demarkh  of  the  village  fulfils  his  promise :  three 
fine  mules  are  ready  for  my  further  journey  by  the 
time  I  return  from  the  examination  of  the  ruins  above 
the  village ;  and  he  sends  his  son  also  to  be  my  guide, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  a  young  Turk  whom 
the  Muduri's  representative  and  secretary  wished  to 
send  with  me  instead. 

Pashley  descended  to  the  Messara  by  the  western 
road  from  Viano,  and  crossed  the  Anapothari  by  the 
three-arched  bridge  over  it.  I  took  one  to  the  north- 
west, leading  over  a  gap  in  the  mountains  there ;   but 
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the  shortest  road  to  Candia  is  by  another  and  higher 
pass  due  north  of  Viano,  which  is  more  direct,  and 
leads  through  the  villages  of  Empero  and  Nepedeto, 
and  from  the  latter  across  the  Pediada  plain.  My  route 
descended  direct  into  the  deep  valley  of  Martha,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains  over  Viano,  by  a 
zigzag  slippery  road,  which  cuts  into  beds  of  loose 
brown  shales  and  schists,  from  which  I  could  procure 
no  fossil  to  identify  their  age  or  origin. 

From  Martha,  a  poor  village  of  ten  houses,  I  cross 
over  gravel  hills  to  Kasame,  and  thence  descend  into 
an  open  valley,  that  leads  down  from  the  great  Pediada 
Plain,  and  has  a  few  fruit-gardens  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  flowing  from  it,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Kasame. 

As  I  approach  Ene,  a  hamlet  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  I  come  in  sight  of  some  masses  of  ruins  in 
a  hollow  or  small  plain  behind  two  or  three  eminences 
on  its  east  side. 

These  ruins  I  soon  perceived  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  of  the  Roman  time,  having  been  arched  and 
built  with  horizontal  courses  of  Roman  brick  or  tile. 
The  aqueduct  is  also  traceable  on  the  hills  approach- 
ing, but  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  founda- 
tions of  some  buildings  of  the  same  age,  as  well  as 
those  of  two  or  three  churches,  are  seen  near  the 
aqueduct,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  close  over  the 
river,  to  which  the  aqueduct  led.     Much  pottery  in 
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the  soil,  with  fragments  of  building-materials  scattered 
here  and  there  on  the  hills  and  plains  behind,  show 
that  here  was  situated  a  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  if  not  earlier ;  but  no  circuit 
of  enclosing  walls  is  anywhere  indicated. 

The  name  Ene  Kephale,  and  the  tradition  that  it  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  district,  identify  it  as  Inatus. 

The  river  passing  under  the  Eire  Kephale  must 
therefore  be  the  Inatus,  a  river  which  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  this  city  (and  thus  assists  to  con- 
firm its  identity)  as  being  a  distinct  river  from  the 
Pothereus  (the  modern  Anapothari),  having  its  source 
in  the  Lasethe  mountains,  and  thus  in  the  territory 
of  the  Lyctians ;  whilst  the  latter  river  (the  Pothereus) 
was  said  to  flow  between  the  territory  of  the  Gorty- 
nians  and  Gnossians. 

The  peasantry  at  Ene  showed  me  only  Roman  coins 
of  the  lower  empire  that  are  found  in  its  soil ;  and  as 
it  is  not  known  to  have  struck  coins  of  its  own  either  in 
late  or  in  more  ancient  times  as  an  independent  repub- 
lic, Inatus  seems  therefore  to  have  arisen  in  importance 
upon  the  decline  of  the  earlier  and  neighbouring  cities 
Biennus  and  Priansus,  which  latter  I  identify  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sudsuro,  as  I  shall  by-and-by  show. 

From  Ene  I  proceed  over  low  ridges  of  very  fertile 
but  poorly  cultivated  land,  through  Makera,  Badia,  and 
Pirate,  to  Aposoleme,  where  I  arrive  at  sunset,  and 
pitch  my  tent,  from  the  absence  of  a  better  spot,  upon 

vol.  i.  x 
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the  uneven  surface  of  a  corn-field  near  it.  These  are 
all  Turkish  villages,  as  are  nearly  all  that  are  situated 
amongst  the  lesser  hills  which  border  the  great  plain 
of  Messara  on  the  north, — Kalyvia,  the  nearest  to  the 
Anapothari,  being  the  only  entirely  Greek  village; 
and  consequently  my  Greek  guide,  the  son  of  the  De- 
markh  of  Viano,  much  wished  me  to  encamp  there, 
as  he  had  never  been  to  any  of  the  Turkish  villages 
before,  and  they  are  seldom  visited  by  Greeks  of  other 
districts. 

As  I  entered  Badia  a  burly  Turk,  with  a  Cretan 
cast  of  features,  came  out  of  a  mean-looking  cottage 
to  welcome  me ;  and  when  I  asked  for  water,  and  drank 
it,  he  in  return  asked  me  for  rum,  from  the  vulgar 
impression  generally  prevalent  in  the  East  that  this 
spirit  is  the  Englishman's  nectar !  and  he  looked,  too, 
as  if  the  stronger  beverages  were  more  grateful  to  his 
palate  than  pure  water. 

When  I  left  the  village,  which  my  young  Greek 
guide  seemed  very  glad  of,  he  remarked  that  our  friend 
was  one  of  the  fighting  Turks,  and  was  always  ready 
for  an  affray  with  any  Christian — a  sort  of  Maho- 
medan  Manias,  no  doubt,  although  his  appearance 
rather  indicated  him  to  be  of  Cretan  extraction 
and  therefore  Christian  descent:  but  some  of  this 
description  are  represented  as  more  bigoted  and 
ill-affected  towards  the  present  Christians  than  the 
pure   Turk;    while  many  others  now   in   Crete  are 
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still  Christians  in  private,  although  Mahomedans  in 
public  through  fear  of  declaring  themselves  whilst 
located  so  exclusively  amongst  the  followers  of  the 
false  Prophet. 

The  hills  or  ridges  descending  towards  the  Messara 
from  the  north  side  vary  from  200  to  600  feet  in 
height,  and  are  intersected  by  steep-sided  valleys  in 
most  parts.  Yet  all  are  capable  of  great  fertility,  if 
more  populous;  but  a  few  olive-trees  near  each  vil- 
lage, a  detached  vegetable-garden,  and  some  open 
patches  of  corn-land  are  the  amount  of  cultivation 
they  present  at  present. 

The  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  soft  white  and 
grey  tertiary  marls,  marly  sands,  and  gravels,  the 
strata  all  inclining  at  a  small  angle  to  the  south,  and 
thus  towards  the  Messara,  from  the  central  backbone ; 
near  to  Pirate  and  Aposoleme  I  procured  several 
fossils.  But  here  and  there  a  mass  of  the  secondary 
limestone  raises  its  head  above  the  tertiary  strata,  as 
an  islet  or  rock  in  the  sea. 

The  Turkish  peasantry  we  met  working  in  the  fields 
showed  us  the  greatest  civility  everywhere.  Twice  we 
had  presents  of  cucumbers ;  others  gave  us  honey  in 
the  comb ;  and  some,  hard  pears ;  so  that  my  old  in- 
terpreter, Spero,  and  even  the  son  of  the  Demarkh  of 
Viano  remarked  that  they  were  not  such  bad  people, 
for  Turks,  after  all :  for  the  natural  prejudice  could 
not  be  overcome  entirely. 

x2 
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I  passed  through  the  half-dilapidated  village  of  Ke- 
phali,  then  towards  Tchifoot  Kastelli,  across  a  wide, 
desolate  valley  without  any  appearance  of  cultivation 
or  habitation  within  it,  in  which  flows  the  most 
western  branch  of  the  Anapothari ;  but  although  the 
stream  has  a  wide,  gravelly  bed,  that  indicates  the 
size  to  which  it  sometimes  attains,  it  at  this  season 
dwindles  to  the  dimensions  of  a  shallow  meandering 
brook  hardly  ankle-deep. 

Crossing  this,  and  ascending  the  western  side  of 
the  valley,  we  pass  near  a  picturesque  mass  of  rock 
upon  the  top  of  the  ridges,  which,  when  seen  near, 
proved  to  be  merely  a  weather-worn  mass  of  conglo- 
merate, but  which  at  a  distance  had  the  appearance  of 
a  ruined  castle,  insomuch  that  I  for  some  time  mis- 
took it  for  that  of  Tchifoot  Kastelli,  which  I  was  in 
search  of:  but  that  old  fortress  did  not  appear  until 
we  had  crossed  another  ridge,  and  were  close  upon 
it.  Then  the  square-headed  and  almost  insular  rock 
upon  which  its  walls  and  towers  bristle,  suddenly  rose 
before  us  from  the  opposite  side  of  a  peaceful  and 
fertile  glade,  in  which  were  a  few  fine  valoneas  and 
fruit-trees  growing  near  a  spring  that  bubbled  up 
through  the  soil  and  irrigated  in  its  course  a  few 
vegetable-gardens. 

A  Turkish  hamlet  also  stands  near  the  bottom  of 
the  ridge  on  this  side  of  it ;  and  as  we  are  passing,  one 
of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  immediately  comes  forward 
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and  offers  to  accompany  us  as  our  guide  to  the  fortress, 
presuming  that  to  be  the  object  of  our  visit.  The 
way  winds  round  by  its  south  face,  ascending  there 
from  the  neck  of  a  narrow  ridge  that  connects  it  with 
the  higher  summits  to  the  southward ;  and  we  soon 
enter  this  old  castle,  whose  dilapidated  walls  and 
towers  bristle  round  the  margin  of  an  inclined  pla- 
teau of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  which 
crowns  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  enclose  numerous 
ruined  habitations,  both  Turkish  and  of  earlier  times. 
Two  or  three  Turkish  lepers  were  entering  the  castle 
at  the  same  time,  in  quest  of  charity.  They  had  a 
mule  in  common  for  the  conveyance  of  the  corn,  olives, 
cheese,  or  other  articles  that  the  benevolent  gave 
them ;  and  in  this  way  the  poorest  and  least  afflicted 
make  long  journeys  during  the  harvest  season. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TCHIFOOT  EASTELLI — THE  SUPPOSED  SITE  OF  ARKADIA — PASHLEY's 
ERRONEOUS  YIEWS  REGARDING  ITS  POSITION PLINY'S  DE- 
SCRIPTION OE    ITS    FOUNTAINS TCHIEOOT    KASTELLI    PROYES 

TO  BE  ONLI  A  MIDDLE-AGE    EORTRESS — PROBABLE    ORIGIN    OF 

THE  NAME  — RETURN  TO  THE    TENT INFORMATION   OF  OTHER 

RUINS — PROCEED    TO    THEM — IDENTIFY   THEM  AS  ARKADIA — 
THEIR  DESCRIPTION. 

The  ruins  at  Tchifoot  Kastelli  having  been  described 
to  me  as  very  ancient,  and  reputed  by  the  natives  to 
be  Hellenic,  I  approached  this  old  castle  with  consider- 
able anxiety  and  interest,  from  the  supposition  that  it 
might  be  the  hitherto  undetermined  site  of  Arkadia, 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Pashley,  I  felt 
must  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  not  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Lasethe  Mountains  as  he  presumed  and 
believed  it  to  be.  He  was  no  doubt  led  to  form  this 
opinion  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Arkadia 
was  formerly  and  is  often  even  now  applied  to  the 
eparkhia  of  Rhizo,  extending  to  the  south-east  roots  of 
the  Lasethe.  Yet  this  eparkhia  of  Arkadia,  or  Rhizo, 
also  extends  to  near  Tchifoot  Kastelli,  the  river  Ana- 
pothari  close  under  it  being  the  boundary  between  it 
and  Monofatsi;  so  that  the  argument,  after  all,  is  just 
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as  much  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  was  at  or  near 
Tchifoot  Kastelli  as  at  the  foot  of  the  Lasethe,  at  the 
other  extreme  of  the  eparkhia. 

Arkadia  was  an  early  bishop's  see  of  some  note, 
Cramer  showing  that,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicsea,  mention  is  made  of  a  Bishop  of 
Arkadia ;  and  a  rich  monastery  of  this  name  existing 
on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Ida,  in  the  eparkhia  of 
Amari,  had  tended  to  confuse  all  writers  on  Crete 
before  Pashley,  by  leading  them  to  suppose  that  the 
monastery  must  represent  the  ancient  Arkadia — since 
its  coins  show  the  latter  to  have  been  a  city  of  some 
importance  in  ancient  times,  and  its  subsequent  repute 
as  the  see  of  an  early  Christian  bishop  might  naturally 
suggest  its  having  a  monastic  association  still. 

Pashley,  however,  showed  the  error  of  this  view 
when,  having  arrived  at  the  modern  village  of  Arkadia, 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Tchifoot  Kastelli, 
near  the  Monastery  of  Saint  George,  he  was  led  by 
the  name  to  refer  to  it  as  follows: — "Toumefort, 
wandering  still  more  incautiously  than  Dr.  Cramer 
from  the  positive  topographic  indications  of  the  old 
authors,  no  sooner  arrives  at  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  convent  in  the  island,  at  least  fifty  miles 
west  of  Gnossus,  than  he  takes  it  for  all  that  remains 
of  the  ancient  city,  of  which,  as  it  appears  to  him,  it 
had  preserved  the  name.  Sieber,  too,  thinks  that, 
without  all  doubt,  the  monastery  occupies  the  site  of 
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the  ancient  city.  This  supposition  is  too  absurd  to 
need  any  refutation,  and  nothing  but  the  far  superior 
scholarship  of  the  learned  author  of  the  '  Description 
of  Ancient  Greece '  (Cramer)  would  induce  me  to 
detain  my  reader  with  an  examination  of  a  point  on 
which  his  views  are  almost  as  untenable  and  un- 
grounded as  those  of  Tournefort  and  Sieber. 

"  It  will  be  very  easy  to  show  that  Arkadia  must 
have  been  somewhere  in  the  modern  eparkhia  of 
Mirabella,  or  on  its  confines  in  the  direction  of  Ehizo 
Kastro  or  Hierapetra.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
evidence  of  the  Peutinger  Table.  We  know  more- 
over from  Pliny  that  Arcadia  was  in  a  district  abound- 
ing in  rivers  and  fountains — a  description  which  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  country  near  Arkadia,  but  is  appli- 
cable to  many  parts  of  the  mountains  about  Lasethe, 
and  to  the  whole  of  Rhizo  Kastro.  Lastly,  the  diocese 
of  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Arkadia  does  not  approach 
this  village  of  Arkadia,  but  contains  the  district  of 
Rhizo  Kastro,  and  borders  on  the  mountains  of  Lasethe 
and  Mirabello.  More  might  be  said  about  Arkadia ; 
but  while  in  this  village  we  are  on  ground  so  far  distant 
from  the  probable  site  of  that  ancient  city,  that  it 
seems  undesirable  now  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the 
question."    (See  Pashley's  '  Crete,'  vol.  i.  p.  231.) 

The  district  had  only  been  partially  examined  by 
me  when  the  Russian  war  interrupted  the  completion 
of  our  surveys  in  Crete ;  and  feeling  sure  that  Pashley 
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was  as  much  in  error  as  the  authors  he  has  censured, 
and  that  the  Arkadia  of  Pliny  and  the  seat  of  the 
early  bishopric  must  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
name  of  Arkadia  being  still  applied  to  one  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  locality  seemed  so  much  to  confirm  this 
idea,  that,  as  no  other  ruins  had  been  discovered 
during  the  progress  of  the  survey,  excepting  the  doubt- 
ful Tchifoot  Kastelli,  I  was  induced  to  suppose  that 
the  ancient  city  might  have  stood  at  Agio  Thoma,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  where  there  are  some  few 
remains  and  rock  inscriptions  that  indicate  an  Hellenic 
site  of  some  kind  or  another,  although  apparently  not 
a  large  one.  But  the  notice  of  Arkadia  by  Pliny 
(xxxi.  4)  records  a  special  characteristic  of  this  city, 
related  of  it  by  Theophrastiis.  He  shows  that  it  must 
have  stood  in  a  strong  position,  that  its  neighbour- 
hood abounded  with  rivulets,  and  that  within  the  city 
were  springs  which  are  said  to  have  dried  up  (ceased 
to  flow)  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
but  recovered  their  supply  when  the  city  was  re- 
taken. 

Hence  the  springs  I  observed  under  the  Tchifoot 
Kastelli,  of  which  there  are  several,  one  flowing  into 
an  old  reservoir  on  the  side  of  the  rock  much  above 
the  others,  seemed  at  first  to  favour  the  placing  of 
Arkadia  here ;  but  my  examination  of  the  ruins  that 
crowned  this  rocky  summit  proved  to  me  that  not  a 
vestige  that  was  Hellenic  could  be  traced  in  any  of 
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them — not  a  vestige  that  might  be  attributed  even  to 
the  Eoman  period;  all  was  evidently  of  the  middle 
ages.  Towers,  walls,  and  ruins  were  all  built  of 
small  stones  and  mortar,  some  still  two,  some  three 
stories  high,  and  others  extensively  vaulted  beneath. 
Over  the  dark  apertures  of  the  latter  my  guide  (a 
Turk  of  the  district)  delighted  to  pause  and  tell  won- 
derful tales  of  deeply  hidden  treasures  that  were 
guarded  by  spirits,  and  of  dungeons  where  the  old 
kings  of  the  castle  kept  their  faithless  wives,  &c. 

I  was  forced  to  listen  to  them  for  a  time,  but  was  at 
last  obliged  to  tell  him  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  old 
castle  of  the  Franks,  and  not  the  Hellenic  city  I  sup- 
posed ;  for  it  was  soon  clear  to  my  mind,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fortress,  that  it  was  not  even  Venetian. 
I  therefore  concluded  that  it  must  be  the  very  for- 
tress that  was  said  to  have  been  built  somewhere  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  by  Boniface  during  his  short 
possession  of  Crete ;  and  this  idea  was  confirmed  by 
my  recollecting  that  Tchifoot  Kastelli  is  just  within 
the  eparkhia  of  Monophatsi,  and  just  without  the 
confines  of  Arkadia,  and  that  the  name  of  Mono- 
phatsi was  manifestly  the  modern  Greek  corruption 
of  Boniface,  and  that  therefore  the  adjacent  district 
had  received,  and  still  retained,  the  former  name  of 
this  evidence  of  the  Franco-Genoese  possession  of 
Crete. 

Disappointed,    however,    in   the    more    interesting 
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hope  regarding  its  having  been  Arkadia,  1  could  not 
help  sitting  down  on  the  higher  crest  of  the  rock 
to  admire  the  commanding  view  it  gives  over  the 
several  ravines  and  valleys  that  surround  it.  The  view, 
although  a  pleasing  one,  was  not  very  extensive,  as 
north,  west,  and  south  higher  ridges  rose  above  it,  at 
no  greater  distance  than  from  three  to  four  miles, 
while  Ida  overtopped  them  in  the  distance. 

The  day  was  hot,  so  I  was  glad  to  rest  upon  so  airy 
on  eminence ;  for  it  was  a  July  sun  that  shone  upon 
the  scene,  and  had  turned  all  vegetation  brown, 
except  some  patches  of  heather  and  shrub  upon  the 
higher  hills,  and  some  flowering  oleanders  which 
meandered  down  every  ravine  that  channelled  them, 
indicating  that  there  was  moisture  beneath. 

The  name  of  Tchifoot  Kastelli,  or  Jew  Castle,  is  one 
which  I  have  found  here  and  there  scattered  over  the 
East,  applied  to  some  isolated  and  strongly  fortified 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages;  but  the  origin  of  this 
name  always  puzzled  me,  since  the  fortresses  evi- 
dently could  not  have  belonged  to  any  of  this  out- 
cast and  persecuted  community  as  a  possession  at 
any  time;  yet  the  Jew's  Castle  is  a  name  which 
several  middle-age  fortresses  have  received,  in  the 
Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Turkish  parts  in  the  East, 
under  the  names  of  Ovreo  Kastro,  or  Tchifoot  Kas- 
telli, the  probable  origin  of  which  (possibly  the  real 
one)  struck  me  whilst  contemplating  the  castle  from 
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the  top  of  the  rock, — viz.  the  finding  amongst  the 
ruins  at  some  time  a  hoarded  stock  of  gold  or  ancient 
coins,  the  gathering  of  some  old  miser  who  resided 
within  it ;  for  the  association  of  a  Jew  with  hoarded 
money  was  natural  in  times  when  they  were  perse- 
cuted more  for  their  possession  of  it  than  their  per- 
suasion or  religion.  The  traditional  tales  of  the 
Turkish  guide  regarding  buried  moneys,  and  guard- 
ing spirits,  suggested  this  idea  to  me  here ;  and  I  am 
induced  to  offer  it  as  a  clue  to  a  better. 

As  none  of  the  Turks  who  were  with  me  at  the  top 
of  Tchifoot  Kastelli  could,  or  rather  would,  inform 
me  of  any  other  ancient  site  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
gladly  returned  to  the  shade  of  the  large  trees  in  the 
glade  beneath  the  castellated  rock.  I  was  hungry,  too, 
after  my  early  journey  and  labour,  and  wanted  some 
dinner ;  but  neither  bread,  eggs,  nor  fowls  could  I  buy : 
sour  milk  and  boiled  new  wheat  they  said  we  could 
have  in  plenty,  but  nothing  more.  I  wondered  at 
this  apparent  incivility,  but  was  at  length  told  that, 
amongst  the  fifteen  families  that  lived  there,  only 
four  or  five  had  any  poultry  left,  "  as  they  were  all 
eaten  by  the  Greeks "  who  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  previous  year,  when  the  Turks  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  their  fortresses.  An  old  cock 
was  at  last  obtained  at  a  war  price ;  and  it  was  soon 
in  the  pot,  with  some  rice,  for  a  stew,  under  the 
skilful  cooking  of  Spero,  a  trusty   old  servant  from 
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Smyrna,   and  interpreter   to    this   survey  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

The  cooking  was  an  attraction  to  some  of  the  Turks 
of  the  village,  who  were  now  resting  during  the  mid- 
day sun  from  their  labours  at  the  threshing-floors ;  or 
they  may  have  come  only  for  the  love  of  a  gossip  with 
the  stranger.  The  subject  of  old  ruins  was  naturally 
referred  to  by  me  again;  and  at  length  one  of  the 
Turks  pointed  to  the  high  mountain  visible  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wide  valley  separating  Tchifoot 
Kastelli  from  the  northern  ranges,  and  said  that  there 
was  another  palaio  kastron  at  the  top  of  two  high 
crags  there.  Glad  thus  to  have  a  hope  revived,  I 
immediately  looked  with  my  glass,  but  could  see 
nothing  to  verify  it.  The  face  of  the  mountain  under 
the  two  crags,  however,  showed  indications  of  being 
apparently  more  than  naturally  terraced;  and  upon 
each  of  the  terraces  had  evidently  been  some  patches 
of  corn.  A  ruin  of  some  building  was  likewise  visible 
halfway  down,  which  he  said  was  that  of  an  old  monas- 
tery. Others  present,  however,  denied  its  being  the 
site  of  an  old  city,  stating  that  the  top  was  only  a 
mandri,  or  place  with  walls  for  keeping  sheep;  and 
the  evident  desire  of  the  most  influential  of  the  party 
was  now  to  divert  me  from  giving  attention  to  it  and 
going  there ;  so  that  I  could  gain  no  more  informa- 
tion from  them  then.  One  of  the  party,  however,  an 
older  man  than  the  rest,  and  both  sick  and  poor,  lin- 
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gered  about  the  shade  of  the  tree  after  the  rest  had 
left,  and  after  a  while  he  voluntarily  told  Spero  that 
there  really  was  an  old  city  there,  and  a  very  large  one, 
which  was  also  built  with  large  stones,  and  added 
that  it  was  the  kephale  (or  chief  city)  of  the  district, 
where  a  king  once  lived,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  the  prince  of  Tchifoot  Kastelli  after  he  had  con- 
quered it.  Such  was  the  statement  of  the  old  Turk 
as  to  the  local  traditions  connected  with  the  spot, 
who,  being  now  alone,  did  not  fear  to  tell  me  of  if ; 
for  he  was  poor,  and  evidently  wanted  a  nourishing 
meal.  I  looked  again  in  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion, but  still  saw  no  walls  of  a  palaio  kastron  of  any 
kind  such  as  he  insisted  did  exist  there,  the  name  of 
which  he  said  was  Axe  Kephala. 

But,  thinking  the  information  reliable,  I  resolved  to 
proceed  there,  to  settle  the  point,  as  it  was  desirable 
to  discover  the  true  site  of  Arkadia,  which  was  still 
doubtful  through  my  failing  to  identify  it  here  as  I 
had  expected.  As  the  poor  old  man  still  remained, 
he  gladly  shared  with  Spero  a  portion  of  the  savoury 
stew  in  return  for  the  information.  Unfortunately 
a  small  piece  of  salt  pork  had  been  put  into  the 
stew  to  flavour  it;  but,  as  the  poor  man  was  not 
cognizant  of  it,  I  hope  it  neither  troubled  his  con- 
science nor  the  digestion  of  a  comforting  meal.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  had  some  lingering  sentiments  of  Chris- 
tianity from  his  ancestors,  and  therefore  his  sense  of 
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guilt,  if  he  had  any  subsequently,  about  Spero's  sus- 
picious stew,  would  be  extenuated,  we  must  hope,  by 
the  greatness  of  the  temptation  of  an  empty  stomach 
and  craving  appetite. 

We  descended  by  the  ravine  from  the  village  down 
to  the  bed  of  the  Anapothari,  and  crossed  it  above  the 
Turkish  village  of  Sore,  situated  on  a  small  eminence 
on  the  other  side.  Some  Turks  were  busy  around  a 
threshing-floor  on  its  outskirts,  and  we  went  to  them 
to  inquire  respecting  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  an 
old  city  on  the  high  crags  over  them;  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  they  unhesitatingly  confirmed  it,  ad- 
vising us  to  go  to  Melidokhori,  a  village  on  the 
north-east  face  of  the  hill,  and  ascend  to  it  thence.  I 
took  their  advice,  and  reached  Melidokhori  in  a  little 
more  than  two  hours  after  leaving  Tchifoot  Kastelli ; 
for  I  halted  on  the  way,  to  take  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  latter  as  it  rose  like  a 
pillar  behind  us  when  descending  under  its  north 
face. 

At  Melidokhori,  a  miserable  Turkish  village  of  about 
ten  families,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  accordingly 
halted  to  pitch  my  tent,  and  then  accosted  an  old 
man,  who  was  idly  leaning  on  his  staff  near  the  ruins 
of  an  early  Greek  chapel,  to  ask  for  some  one  to  ac- 
company me  as  my  guide  to  the  old  castle  above. 
To  my  surprise,  he  willingly  undertook  it  himself  for 
the  sum  I  offered,  and  immediately  took  a  firm  grasp 
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of  his  staff  and  tramped  off  before  me.  His  wife, 
however,  had  overheard  the  conversation,  and  called 
aloud  to  prevent  him,  insisting  that  it  was  too  far  for 
him ;  so  I  pressed  him  to  take  Spero's  mule,  which  he 
consented  to  do,  but  reluctantly,  appearing  slightly 
offended  at  being  thought  to  require  it ;  for  he  was 
still  active,  although  bowed  and  wrinkled  by  the  sor- 
rows of  a  long  life  in  troubled  times. 

We  proceeded  together  up  the  north  face  of  the 
mountain,  without  following  any  path,  as  it  was 
neither  too  steep  nor  very  rough,  nor  embarrassed  by 
cultivation ;  some  wild  pear-trees,  oaks,  and  valoneas, 
however,  which  showed  the  influence  of  the  northern 
breezes  upon  the  vegetation  by  their  stunted  character, 
grew  here  and  there  on  this  bleaker  aspect  of  the 
mountain.  Some  masses  of  rock  also  peeped  out  oc- 
casionally above  the  surface  soil,  under  one  of  which, 
not  far  from  the  top,  was  a  small  spring.  One  of  the 
Arkadian  fountains  noticed  by  Pliny !  was  my  natural 
exclamation  and  exciting  hope,  on  seeing  it. 

In  half  an  hour  we  had  reached  the  saddle  between 
the  two  high  crags  of  limestone  that  stand  upon  the 
mountain-brow,  and  at  once  the  fact  was  clear  that  it 
was  indeed .  in  all  probability,  an  Arkadian  fountain  we 
had  passed ;  for  there  were  portions  of  the  old  walls  of 
a  city  before  us,  that  could  be  no  other  than  Arkadia — 
a  fine  piece  of  Hellenic  wall,  flanked  with  square 
towers,    but   facing   the  north,    although   extending 
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from  one  crag  to  the  other  on  the  crest  of  the  col  or 
gap  between  them.  It  was  evident,  then,  that  we  were 
still  outside  the  city,  and  that  the  south  face  of  the 
mountain,  where  I  had  seen  the  many  terraces,  was 
its  true  position ;  yet  here  were  some  few  vestiges  of 
scattered  terraces  and  buildings,  and  pottery  also, 
fully  establishing  that  so  fine  a  Greek  city  and  site 
must  be  the  long-missed  Arkadia — which  was  actually 
in  view  of  Pashley  when  he  halted  at  the  village 
that  still  retains  its  name,  not  three  miles  from  the 
ruins  of  which  he  was  in  search.  It  is  therefore 
strange  that  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  Mo- 
nastery of  St.  George  had  no  tradition  respecting  the 
true  position  of  a  city  that  was  the  seat  of  a  very 
early  bishopric,  and  is  still  a  bishopric  at  the  present 
time.  Eevolutions,  however,  such  as  have  from  time 
to  time  occurred  in  Crete  among  people  of  diverse 
religious  sentiments  are  destructive  of  traditions  as 
well  as  records ;  for  if  retained  for  a  time,  they  can 
only  be  whispered,  and  so  become  lost  or  so  perverted 
as  finally  not  to  be  recognized — like  the  story  told  by 
the  old  Turk,  regarding  its  being  the  castle  of  the 
king  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  prince  whom 
he  conquered.  Whether  this  had  any  connexion 
with  the  conquests  and  loves  of  old  Boniface,  I  must 
leave  the  reader  to  settle  as  he  pleases. 

This  Cretan  city  of  Arkadia  was  evidently  of  note 
in  very  early  times,  and  even  disputed  with  Mount 
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Ida  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Zeus,  as 
shown  by  the  poet  Callimachus,  quoted  by  Dapper. 
Hence  the  reason  of  its  early  and  only  known  coin 
having  the  head  of  Jupiter  upon  it ;  and  as  Arkadia 
was  also  an  episcopal  see  of  the  third  rank  at  an  early 
Christian  period,  it  combines  an  early  mythological 
with  a  Christian  interest. 

This  Arkadia,  then,  without  doubt,  was  the  kephale 
polis  or  chief  city  of  the  district,  as  my  old  guide 
also  called  it.  He  now  first  took  me  round  to  the 
west  side  of  the  western  crag  that  overlooks  it,  and 
where  it  can  be  best  ascended,  whence  I  soon  en- 
tered within  a  small  acropolis  that  enclosed  its  limited 
summit,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  an  irregular  but 
somewhat  quadrangular  shape,  following  that  of  the 
hill,  and  of  a  rude  style,  although  not  very  massive ; 
but  at  the  south-east  angle  there  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  massive  Cyclopean  tower  or  angle  of  the  fortress, 
to  indicate  its  early  date.  Within  the  acropolis  is  a 
fallen  ruin  of  later  time,  probably  a  church  or  monas- 
tery, with  a  large  cistern  connected  with  it ;  but  the 
old  Turk,  pointing  to  it,  said  it  was  the  mint  or  trea- 
sury of  the  king. 

Leaving  him  to  search  over  it  and  to  follow  with 
the  mules,  I  scrambled  down  over  the  east  face  of  the 
hill,  and  reached  the  wall  extending  across  the  gap 
between  the  crags;  but  I  did  not  ascend  to  the 
eastern  crag,  as  it  appeared  to  have  nothing  on  its 
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summit  but  the  wall  itself,  and  was  smaller  than 
the  western  crag.  This  wall,  connecting  the  two 
crags,  is  built  of  quadrangular  blocks  in  regular 
courses,  and  with  square  towers  at  intervals,  but  pro- 
jecting to  defend  the  approach  to  it  from  the  north, 
the  two  peaks  or  crags  also  outflanking  the  whole. 

I  then  descended  over  the  southern  face  of  the  hill, 
from  the  col  between  the  crags,  and  immediately 
came  upon  innumerable  artificial  terraces  and  fallen 
buildings  of  the  early  style,  like  those  of  Olus  in  the 
Mirabella — some  large,  with  their  compartments  trace- 
able, but  all  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  and  the 
chief  portion  lying  in  a  natural  theatre-like  hollow 
between  two  swelling  slopes  that  descend  southwards 
from  the  two  crags ;  but  a  spur  of  rock,  or  cliff,  from 
the  western  crag  juts  out  considerably  on  that  side  of 
the  hollow,  so  as  to  overhang  much  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  and  also  to  overlook  a  deep  ravine  to  the 
westward  of  it.  The  face  of  this  swell  or  ridge, 
descending  from  the  western  rock,  is  so  steep  that  few 
vestiges  of  buildings  have  remained  upon  it.  But 
the  swell  seems  to  have  been  the  western  boundary 
of  the  city,  although  no  traces  of  walls  exist  there; 
for  the  city  must  have  been  enclosed  by  walls  that 
descended  upon  the  crest  of  this  ridge,  as  it  was 
upon  the  ridge  from  the  eastern  crag,  where  the  wall 
is  in  several  parts  to  be  traced.  There  must  also 
have  been  a  southern  boundary-wall  low  down  the 
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hill,  as  well  as  the  northern  one  on  the  col  between 
the  crags ;  but,  having  been  built  upon  softer  ground, 
it  must  have  fallen  down,  and  either  been  swept  into 
the  valley  below,  from  the  steepness  of  the  hill  there, 
or  buried  in  the  soil  and  fragments  accumulated  from 
above,  for  the  hill-face  and  lower  terraces  are  covered 
with  the  debris  of  the  city  walls  and  habitations. 

In  passing  under  the  cliffy  spur  projecting  from  the 
western  acropolis  or  crag,  I  came  to  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  on  its  west  side,  with  a  small  spring  issuing 
from  it,  and  with  artificial  basins  and  conduits  in  front 
of  it,  that  are  evidently  as  old  as  the  city. 

Here,  then,  was  a  spring  that,  although  not  within 
the  city,  was  so  completely  under  the  command  of  the 
acropolis  and  its  overhanging  cliffs,  that  a  few  stones 
hurled  from  their  summit  could  easily  defend  its 
approach.  Thus  the  Arkadian  damsels  could  resort 
to  it  for  their  necessary  supply  of  water  until  the  city 
itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  whenever 
this  calamity  befell  them,  the  early  authors  relate  that 
the  springs  dried  up,  and  only  returned  when  the  city 
was  retaken  from  the  enemy. 

Lower  down  the  mount,  also,  but  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  there  is  another  spring  more  copious  than 
the  former,  which,  although  forming  a  small  marshy 
puddle  before  it,  trickles  for  a  small  distance,  and  is 
then  altogether  absorbed  by  the  soil;  but  its  track 
can  yet  be  traced  in  its  descent  by  the  grass  and 
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rushes  that  grow  over  it.  These  two  springs,  there- 
fore, render  the  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  city 
more  complete ;  for  doubtless  they  were  the  magic 
fountains  referred  to  by  Pliny  and  others. 

The  ruins  of  the  monastery  I  had  not  time  to  visit, 
or,  indeed,  to  examine  the  entire  city  in  so  minute  a 
manner  as  would  alone  satify  an  archaeologist  of 
keener  research ;  for  the  evening  shades  overtook  me 
whilst  still  on  the  mountain,  and  I  had  therefore  to 
hasten  my  return  to  my  tent.  In  doing  so,  my  old 
guide  showed  me  some  tombs  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city,  that  had  not  long  since  been  found.  They 
were  merely  simple  graves,  formed  of  rough  slabs  of 
stone  in  some  cases,  and  of  large  tiles  in  others,  judg- 
ing from  the  fragments  seen  on  the  surface  near. 
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The  site  of  Arkadia  was  truly  a  fine  one  in  every 
respect ;  for  it  was  a  strong  position,  had  a  southern 
aspect,  and  overlooked  a  great  portion  of  its  territory, 
and  moreover  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  water. 
The  foregoing  sketch  of  its  ground-plan  will  best  con- 
vey an  idea  of  its  situation  and  extent,  and  perhaps 
render  my  long  and  rather  detailed  account  more 
intelligible. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  MESSARA  PLAIN — ITS   TWO   RIVERS — PROCEED   TO  PANAGIA — 
MUSSULMAN    HOSPITALITY  —  THE    EFFECTS     OF     THE      GREEK 

MOVEMENT   AGAINST  THE   TURKS    DURING   THE    PAST    TEAR 

DISAPPOINTING  VISIT    TO  REPORTED    RUINS   OVER  PANAGIA 

SEARCH    FOR   THE    HOMERIC    RHYTION DISCOVER    RUINS    AT 

ROTAS — IDENTIFY  THE  SITE  AS  RHYTION — KASTELLI  THE  AN- 
CIENT STELJE SUDSURO  THE  ANCIENT  PRIANSUS — ITS  SITUA- 
TION  SUDSURO  BAY ROCK  CHAPEL. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  determined  the  site  of 
Arkadia,  I  now  return  by  the  southern  margin  of  the 
valley  of  the  Messara  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anapo- 
thari  in  search  of  the  Homeric  cities  of  Rhytion, 
Stelae,  and  Priansus,  which  were  cities  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  remained  as  yet  undetermined.  The 
Messara  valley  is  confined  on  the  south  by  a  long 
range  of  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  coast,  over 
which,  at  about  the  centre  of  the  range,  is  its  highest 
summit,  at  5700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  called  Kophino. 
The  Kophino  Peak  is  a  remarkable  feature  from  all 
sides,  more  particularly  from  the  sea,  rearing  itself 
like  a  square  hump,  and  consequently  makes  a  good 
landmark  for  knowing  this  part  of  the  coast  when 
approaching  from  the  southward. 
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The  Messara  plain  is  but  thinly  cultivated  at  present, 
as,  although  numerous  villages  are  scattered  along 
its  margin,  they  are  but  half  populated  and  in  partial 
ruin.  The  plain  is  not  a  dead  level,  and  therefore  not 
alluvial,  but  rises  gradually  from  the  two  extremes 
to  its  centre,  between  the  two  opposite  villages  of 
Sternes  and  Asimi,  where  it  is  about  600  or  700  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  the  rise  is  so  gradual  on  either 
side,  that  the  height  is  not  perceptible  even  when 
looking  along  or  across  the  plain.  In  this  respect  its 
incline  is  like  the  deceptive  steppes  of  Eussia,  often 
considerable,  although  appearing  flat. 

The  waters  from  the  mountains  and  ravines  on 
either  side,  therefore,  flow  east  and  west  from  this 
point,  and,  uniting,  form  two  considerable  main  tor- 
rents, which  cut  deeply  into  the  substrata  of  gravel 
and  sands  of  the  plain,  and  form  small  rivulets  within 
them. 

The  western  is  called  the  Metropoli  Potamos,  and 
is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Lethseus  that 
flowed  past  Gortyna,  although  that  rivulet  seems  to 
have  been  only  the  tributary  that  divided  the  city  of 
Gortyna.  That  running  to  the  east  is  the  Anapothari 
(or  ancient  Pothereus),  and  swells  to  a  considerable 
river  during  winter,  being  capable,  it  is  said,  of  then 
bearing  large  trees  to  the  sea.  These  two  rivers  insu- 
late the  Kophino  range.  Desiring  to  get  a  command- 
ing view  over  this  fine  open  valley,  I  proceeded  to 
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the  village  of  Panagia,  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and 
near  the  most  elevated  part.  This  village,  although 
named  after  the  Holy  Virgin,  I  found  to  be  entirely 
Mahomedan,  consisting  of  about  fifteen  families.  At 
the  pressing  invitation  of  an  old  Turk,  who  found  me 
pitching  my  tent  near  the  entrance  to  it,  I  removed 
to  his  house,  which  was  new,  with  an  upper  room 
made  purposely  for  the  use  of  strangers,— being  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  the  promise  which  its  cleanly  ap- 
pearance gave  me  of  probable  freedom  from  my  usual 
night  enemies,  the  B's  and  F's. 

Every  Turkish  village  in  Crete,  as  elsewhere,  is 
supposed  to  possess  a  strangers'  room ;  and  as  it  is  a 
mark  of  distinction  to  have  the  privilege  of  lodging 
a  stranger,  in  addition  to  the  act  being  considered 
by  every  good  Mussulman  a  duty,  the  owner  of  the 
strangers'  house  is  generally  the  most  wealthy  or  most 
charitable  Mussulman  of  the  village.  My  tent  was 
therefore  dispensed  with  for  this  clean  and  newly 
floored  house,  rather  than  offend  the  good-natured 
proprietor  who  pressed  my  acceptance  of  it.  The  old 
man  and  his  wife  occupied  a  sort  of  dungeon  below ; 
whilst  his  son  stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  the 
roof,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  cool  and  pure  atmo- 
sphere of  the  locality. 

The  family  supper  being  got  ready  at  dusk,  it  was 
given  for  our  use  first,  viz.  a  bowl  of  boiled  vege- 
tables and  oil.     Not  a  fowl  or  an  egg  could  be  got; 
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for  all  the  former,  as  at  Tchifoot  Kasteli,  had  been 
eaten  up  by  the  Greeks  from  Sfakia  and  the  adjacent 
villages  during  the  demonstration  of  the  last  year, 
when  the  Turkish  peasants  of  the  district  were  every- 
where driven  into  the  fortresses.  I  was  thus  obliged 
to  be  content  with  this  simple  fare,  improved  by  my 
own  good  tea.  One  poor  Turk  of  the  village  deeply 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  seventeen  turkeys,  and  our 
host  the  loss  of  all  his  copper  kettles  and  household 
utensils,  in  addition  to  his  poultry  and  crop.  Yet 
there  was  no  expression  of  revenge  against  the  depre- 
dators who  had  so  impoverished  them ;  for  the  Cretan 
Mussulman  peasant  is  generally  a  humiliated  being 
at  the  present  day,  as  he  feels  the  weakness  of  his 
government,  and  lives  in  constant  fear  of  a  revolution 
and  of  an  exterminating  religious  war  in  connexion 
with  it.  That  their  day  of  domination  and  oppression 
is  gone  they  know ;  and  the  Greeks  do  not  now  fear 
openly  to  tell  them  so,  and  with  impunity,  as  I  have 
heard.  But  the  lowland  Cretans  generally,  both  Ma- 
hommedans  and  Christians,  desire  now  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony,  having  too  often  experienced  that  it  is 
they  who  have  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  struggle, 
and  suffer  most,  as  both  patriot  and  foe  fall  at  once 
upon  their  defenceless  lands  and  villages,  until  ex- 
hausted. Therefore,  under  such  apprehensions  and 
alarms  as  have  occurred  recently,  very  few  are  dis- 
posed to  extend  their  cultivation  and  improve  their 
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lands  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence. 

In  no  part  of  Crete  have  the  effects  of  the  last  revo- 
lution (although  now  nearly  forty  years  ago)  been  less 
recovered  from  than  in  the  Messara  valley.  Every 
village  is  in  partial  ruin  still ;  some,  indeed,  have  half 
their  houses  in  the  condition  in  which  that  revolution 
left  them.  The  blackened  walls  and  roofless  hovels 
show  still  the  brand  of  war ;  and  ruined  churches 
tell,  too,  of  a  religious  as  well  as  a  domestic  strife, 
with  its  horrors  of  violence  and  revengeful  barbarity. 
Those  who  remember  the  oppressed  condition  of  the 
Greeks  of  past  times,  however,  cannot  but  in  some 
degree  excuse  their  present  hatred  against  their  old 
Ottoman  oppressors;  for  every  family  has  traditions 
of  wrong  and  suffering,  if  the  members  now  living 
have  not  actually  experienced  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  ascended  to  some  ruins 
reported  to  be  ancient,  half  an  hour  up  the  mountains 
adjacent ;  but  they  proved  to  be  only  those  of  a  moun- 
tain-farm and  a  church ;  and  immediately  upon  my 
return  to  the  village,  I  proceeded  to  the  eastward, 
along  the  skirt  of  the  plain. 

The  next  village  of  Sternes  is  Greek,  and  here  my 
hopes  were  somewhat  raised  both  by  the  name  (mean- 
ing cisterns)  and  by  reports ;  but  it  seems  to'  have 
derived  the  name  merely  from  the  remains  of  an  old 
cistern    within    a    vineyard.     As    Pashley    and    both 
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Lieuts.  Mansell  and  Wilkinson  had  passed  along  this 
side  of  the  plain  without  finding  any  ancient  site,  I 
now  almost  despaired  of  doing  so,  as  I  could  hear  of 
none  except  that  of  Korakas  (or  Khorakas),  which 
they  had  both  determined  to  be  only  that  of  a  mo- 
nastery ;  it  is,  however,  a  picturesque  and  complicated 
old  ruin,  crowning  the  top  and  sides  of  an  isolated 
conical  rock  that  rises  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  near 
the  modern  village  of  the  same  name,  which  I  reached 
about  an  hour  from  Panagia. 

The  neighbourhood  is  fertile,  and  the  spot  more 
striking  and  pleasing  than  any  other  on  this  border 
of  the  plain ;  nothing,  however,  indicated  its  being 
the  site  of  any  such  old  Homeric  city  as  Rhytion, 
for  which  I  was  in  diligent  search,  as  I  felt  that  this 
end  of  the  great  valley  must  have  had  its  city,  as 
well  as  the  western  part  its  Gortyna  and  Phsestus, 
besides  some  minor  places,  and  that  Rhytion  was  un- 
doubtedly somewhere  near  this  part,  if  not  actually 
within  it. 

I  had  expected  much  from  Agia  Photia,  near 
Sternes,  from  the  description  given  of  it  at  the  latter 
place  by  a  communicative  Greek  I  met  on  the  road, 
that  it  was  full  of  old  ruins ;  its  position,  too — at  the 
centre  of  the  great  valley,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
two  rivers  that  flowed  east  and  west  through  it — was 
promising.  I  certainly  found  ruins  there,  but  only 
those  of  an  old  Venetian  house  and  of  modern  Greek 
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houses ;  for,  of  these,  six  or  eight  only,  out  of  nearly 
forty  that  originally  belonged  to  it,  were  now  inha- 
bited. It  was,  indeed,  full  of  ruins,  which  were  still 
black  by  fire,  and  the  people  apparently  the  poorest 
of  the  poor;  the  brand  of  the  last  great  social  war 
was  its  characteristic  still. 

After  passing  round  the  foot  of  the  hills  under 
Korakas,  which  here  make  a  sort  of  bend,  we  descried 
another  bay,  at  the  opposite  point  of  which  I  imme- 
diately observed  a  small  hill,  with  a  ruined  church  or 
tower  upon  it,  just  over  the  village  of  Rotas,  which 
was  also  visible.  My  eye  was  immediately  directed 
to  this  ruin  and  to  the  rocky  eminence  upon  which  it 
was;  and  as  we  neared,  there  appeared  terraces  on 
the  side  of  it  facing  the  plain.  The  hill  was  naturally 
rugged  and  bare,  and  no  walls  appeared  to  rise  upon 
the  slope  in  connexion  with  the  terraces;  but  on 
coming  still  nearer,  by  the  aid  of  my  telescope  I  saw 
that  the  terraces  were  artificial,  and  apparently  Cyclo- 
pean. Leaving  my  mules  to  proceed  towards,  and  wait 
for  me  near,  the  village  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hill,  I  ascended  its  western  base  on  reaching  it,  and 
immediately  came  upon  the  remains  of  massive  walls 
that  had  extended  up  its  narrow  brow,  and  which,  it 
was  apparent,  originally  enclosed  a  rather  large  and 
very  ancient  Hellenic  city.  The  hill  proved  to  be 
almost  insulated,  being  only  joined  to  the  main  ridges 
by  a  very  narrow  and  low  neck  at  its  south-east  end. 
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It  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  about  400  feet  high 
above  the  plain,  being  also  very  steep  on  its  south 
side,  but  less  so  on  its  north  face,  yet  still  so  steep  as 
to  have  required  massive  terraces  for  the  support  of 
the  streets  or  houses  of  the  old  city ;  and  some  of  these 
are  evidently  of  the  earliest  time,  although  not  in  the 
most  massive  Cyclopean  style,  and  they  are  still  from 
three  to  eight  feet  high.  Over  the  village  are  three 
churches  of  the  middle-age  period.  One  of  them  has 
been  enlarged,  and  seems,  from  the  foundations  ex- 
tending from  it,  to  have  been  a  monastery  also. 

The  smallest  of  the  three  churches  stands  near  the 
summit.  It  has  a  Gothic  entrance,  and  may  be  (as 
the  natives  said)  of  the  Genoese  period;  for,  as  no 
Roman  remains  were  seen — not  a  single  vestige  any- 
where,— the  place  seems  to  have  been  deserted  from 
before  the  Roman  period  until  the  time  of  the  middle 
ages,  or  that  of  Boniface,  when  the  churches  were 
probably  erected,  and  a  town  again  rose  upon  the 
site. 

This,  then,  must  have  been  the  Homeric  Rhytion 
which  is  named  as  proximate  to  Gortyna,  and  which 
I  was  in  search  of.  Pashley  conjectured  that  it  was 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  must  have  passed  close 
under  its  wall  when  he  crossed  the  valley.  And  some 
may  imagine  the  name  of  Rotas,  now  preserved  in  the 
village,  to  be  a  relic  of  its  more  ancient  name  Rhytion, 
and  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  identity. 
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But  there  are  other  evidences,  besides  the  character 
of  the  ruins  and  the  name,  to  support  it.  For  Rhytion 
is  said  to  have  been  once  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
on  account  of  a  species  of  fly  that  infested  it ;  and  I 
find  that  a  part  of  the  plain  in  front  of  Rotas  is  now 
rank  and  marshy — in  fact,  the  only  part  of  the 
Messara  that  is  so ;  and  the  few  Turks  who  inhabit 
the  village  say  that  they  cannot  sleep  outside  of  their 
houses  as  at  other  villages,  in  consequence  of  the 
swarms  of  mosquitos  that  rise  from  the  plain,  which 
probably  were  the  fly  that  anciently  infested  it ;  they 
are  also  much  subject  to  fever,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants have  left  in  consequence:  it  is  therefore 
apparent  that  both  the  fever  and  the  fly  have  always 
been  the  local  pests.  One  house,  however,  was  being 
repaired  for  a  newly  married  couple  when  I  arrived 
in  the  village ;  and  as  I  descended  the  hill  alone,  and 
had  explored  it  alone,  the  natives  working  upon  its 
roof  were  taken  by  surprise  to  see  me  thus  suddenly 
appear  amongst  them  from  the  ruins  above;  for  I 
was  the  first  Frank  that  had  been  to  them,  they  said, 
evidently  jealous  and  annoyed  at  my  having  done  so ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  half-blind  and  infirm 
old  Turk,  who  came  out  of  his  hovel  on  hearing  that 
a  stranger  had  explored  the  ruins,  they  were  induced 
to  be  positively  uncivil,  and  would  give  me  no  infor- 
mation. It  was  a  display  of  the  old  feeling;  and 
this  accounts  in  some  degree  for  Arkadia  and  Rhytion 
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having  so  long  remained  concealed  from  the  Christian 
traveller.  But  the  Venetians  were  equally  unac- 
quainted with  both  sites. 

Not  an  individual  that  I  inquired  of  previously 
gave  me  the  least  indication  of  finding  an  ancient  site 
at  Rotas.  Pashley,  although  unsuccessful  himself, 
was  also  so  satisfied  that  Rhytion  was  somewhere  in 
this  part  of  the  Messara,  from  the  authors  who  men- 
tion it,  besides  Homer  and  Strabo  (the  latter  of  whom 
says  it  belonged  to  the  Gortynians),  that  he  was,  singu- 
larly enough,  induced  to  make  the  following  remark 
regarding  the  village  of  Rotas — "  But  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  this  modern  village  of  Rotas  affords  an 
indication  of  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Rhytion," — 
thus  misleading  himself  from  its  actual  situation. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  part  of  the 
Messara  is  the  high  insulated  hill  of  Kastelli  (or 
Kastellianah)  at  its  eastern  extremity,  round  the  base 
of  which  the  Anapothari  winds  on  its  way  to  the  south 
coast.  It  is  a  very  commanding  table-topped  hill, 
rising  to  the  height  of  700  or  800  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  steep  all  round,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  is 
easily  ascended  by  the  narrow  neck  or  col  that  con- 
nects it  with  the  Kophino  range  ;  but  it  is  not  a  mass 
of  limestone,  like  the  long-backed  hill  of  Rotas,  but 
composed  of  soft  tertiary  sands  and  gravels,  excepting 
its  cap,  which  is  a  hard  calcareous  layer  of  the  same 
period,  and  forms  an  inclined  crust  or  plateau  upon 
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its  summit.  The  remains  now  upon  it  are  those  only 
of  a  middle-age  town  or  fortress  commanding  this 
extreme  of  the  Messara,  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  main  stronghold  at  that  time  as  well  as 
under  the  Venetians,  who  called  it  the  Castel  Belve- 
dere. 

It  has  the  remains  of  five  churches,  some  cisterns, 
and  a  spring  upon  the  plateau  crowning  it,  but  nothing- 
approaching  Hellenic,  although  it  doubtless  must  have 
been  an  ancient  site,  from  the  advantages  of  its  posi- 
tion and  strength,  whence  Pashley,  without  examina- 
tion, considered  it  to  have  been  Inatos ;  but  that  city, 
particularly  in  respect  to  its  distance  from  Gortyna 
and  Lebena  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  is  better 
identified  at  Ene,  a  village  and  ruins  a  few  miles 
north,  and  which  I  have  before  described. 

Pashley  also  quotes  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  for  a 
town  called  Stelae,  which  he  shows  is  near  to  or 
intermediate  with  the  two  towns  of  Paraesos  and 
Ehythimna  (no  doubt  confounded  by  Stephanus  for 
Priansos  and  Ehytion).  I  therefore  think  that  Stelae 
stood  upon  this  remarkable  hill  of  Kastelli,  or  Belve- 
dere ;  and  the  name  of  the  adjacent  village  of  Kastel- 
lianah  seems  to  favour  this  conclusion  by  the  pro- 
bability of  the  corruption  in  later  times  of  Stelae  into 
Kastelli,  whence,  finally,  its  proximate  village  took 
the  name  Kastellianah,  with  the  final  syllable  nah, 
according  to  a  Cretan  peculiarity  in  this  part,  exem- 
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plified  in  the   names  of  some  adjacent   villages,  as 
Thavrianah  and  Babalianah. 

The  only  road  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Messara 
to  the  coast  is  through  Kastellianah  over  the  schis- 
tose and  shaly  ridge  intervening  between  it  and  the 
Bay  of  Sudsuro,  which  I  follow  from  here  to  reach  my 
ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapothari.  An  ascent  of 
half  an  hour  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  Libyan  Sea  again  ; 
and  in  two  hours  more  we  descend  to  the  coast,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Sudsuro,  which  river, 
however,  or  the  valley  in  which  it  flows,  we  come  in 
sight  of  directly  the  top  of  the  ridge  over  Kastel- 
lianah is  reached:  the  mountain  descends  very  pre- 
cipitously to  it  in  most  parts ;  and  the  road  is  a  mere 
mountain-track,  seldom  used  except  by  shepherds  and 
now  and  then  a  pedlar  merchant,  generally  a  Sfakian, 
who  passes  from  village  to  village,  and  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  buying  stock  or  crop,  and  selling  small  wares 
and  taking  in  exchange  honey,  wax,  and  cheese. 

However,  little  of  the  produce  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Messara  now  finds  its  way  to  the  south  coast,  its 
natural  place  of  export,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
present  mountain-track  to  it.  But  in  ancient  times  its 
port  was  no  doubt  Sudsuro  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sudsuro,  where  there  are  some  remains,  hereafter  to  be 
described,  which  I  conclude  must  be  those  of  Priansus : 
and  although  Priansus  seems,  from  its  coins  and  the 
early  notices  of  it,  to  have  been  an  important  city  in 
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the  earlier  times,  yet  it  must  have  been  deserted  or 
dwindled  into  insignificance  in  later  periods  of  Cretan 
history ;  for  neither  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  nor  the  '  Stadi- 
asmus'  mention  it,  or  rather  it  seems  then  to  have 
been  confounded  with  Bienna  or  Biennus  and  Inatus, 
perhaps  from  being  then  merely  their  place  of  export, 
and  having  few  inhabitants. 

The  coast  about  Sudsuro  Bay  is  wild  and  picturesque. 
A  deep-blue  sea  laves  its  cliffs  and  shingle  shore,  and 
bold  crags  and  hills  rise  from  it.  The  ruins  of  Priansos 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  steep  rocky  peaks  and  banks 
confining  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  moun- 
tain-river of  Sudsuro  issues  to  the  sea.  A  small 
flexure  of  this  unusually  straight  coast  renders  Sud- 
suro Bay  the  most  sheltered  along  the  whole  of  the 
south  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Fair  Havens,  and  it 
affords  a  good  summer  anchorage  for  all  classes  of  ves- 
sels. This  sheltered  position  was  doubtless  the  main 
inducement  for  the  raising  of  a  town  here  in  ancient 
times,  as  the  nearest  trading-point  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Messara ;  for,  although  so  difficult  to  reach  now, 
a  good  road  communicated  between  the  plain  and 
town  in  ancient  times ;  but  it  is  now  not  practicable, 
vestiges  only  of  the  road  remaining  visible  within  the 
gorge  and  valley  of  Sudsuro. 

The  produce  of  the  Messara  is  also  now  carried 
overland  to  the  town  of  Candia,  owing  partially  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  road  to  Sudsuro,  and  to  the  risks  of 
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the  sea-voyage  all  the  way  round  to  Candia  in  coasting- 
craft  ;  for  foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  take  car- 
goes, except  in  one  of  the  fortified  ports  on  the  north 
coast. 

We  found  a  convenient  anchorage  for  the  ship  on  a 
shelving  bank  of  sand  that  extends  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sudsuro ;  but  the  bank  then 
descends  almost  precipitously,  resembling  in  its  steep- 
ness the  sides  of  the  bay  and  the  mountain  over  it. 

In  ancient  times  it  must  have  been  used  as  a  beach- 
harbour  only,  if  used  at  all  in  winter,  just  as  Lebena, 
a  seaport  of  Gortyna,  more  to  the  west,  where  vessels 
could  only  be  hauled  ashore ;  for  there  is  a  strip  of 
shingle  shore  and  narrow  plain  along  the  Bay  of  Sud- 
suro, on  either  side  of  the  gorge,  and  this  plain  is 
now  partially  cultivated  by  some  inhabitants  of  Viano. 

There  are  foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  and 
other  vestiges,  scattered  over  this  low  ground,  besides 
some  ruined  walls  upon  the  rocky  crags  on  either 
side  of  the  gorge,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
crowned  by  a  small  middle-age  fortress.  There  is  a 
small  relic  of  a  Cyclopean  platform  or  wall  also  near 
the  modern  chapel  which  stands  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Sudsuro,  near  its  mouth,  indicating  probably  that 
the  chapel  was  on  the  site  occupied  by  a  temple  at 
some  early  period. 

Within  the  gorge,  just  above  its  first  bend,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  wide  and  well-built  causeway 
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or  terraced  road,  which,  I  have  before  mentioned,  led 
up  the  valley  and  across  the  hills  into  the  Messara, 
to  Ehytion ;  and  vestiges  of  a  ruined  bridge  are  seen 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge.  A  fragment  of  an 
Ionic  pilaster  and  a  diagonally  fluted  column  in  grey 
marble,  with  some  few  squared  blocks,  were,  how- 
ever, the  only  evidences  of  a  temple  or  other  building 
that  possessed  any  architectural  design ;  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  an  ancient  city  existed  here, 
which  must  have  been  the  Priansus  of  earlier  authors, 
and  the  Prsesus  of  Strabo,  who  mentions  it  as  ad- 
joining the  territory  of  Lebena,  although  he  evidently 
confounded  the  eastern  Prsesus  with  it  when  referring 
to  the  Dictsean  Jupiter,  as  I  have  before  shown. 

The  coins  of  Priansus  have  Poseidon  upon  the  re- 
verse, to  indicate  its  situation  on  the  shore ;  and  the 
palm  tree  by  his  side  apparently  denotes  it  as  being 
in  a  part  of  Crete  where  this  tree,  perhaps,  flourished 
and  bore  fruit  in  early  times.  It  may  also  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  alliance  with  Hierapytna,  which 
has  the  same  tree  upon  its  coins;  and  Dr.  Cramer 
notices  an  inscription,  now  in  the  Oxford  Museum, 
which  mentions  an  alliance  between  Hierapytna  and 
Priansus. 

As  no  palms  appeared  to  exist  now  at  Sudsuro,  I 
inquired  if  they  were  ever  known  to  grow  there,  and 
was  immediately  informed  that  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
growing  near  the  chapel  of  Agios  Niketas,  over  the 
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rocky  coast  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Sudsuro,  and  was  thus  induced  to  visit  them  and  the 
rock  chapel. 

This  chapel  is  within  a  cavern  or  grotto  there,  re- 
garding which  a  marvellous  story,  illustrative  of 
Cretan  superstition  and  credulity,  was  told  me,  which 
I  shall  relate  in  the  following  chapter. 
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ROCK    GROTTO    AND     CHAPEL     OP    KIKETAS  —  BABBARY     CORSAIR 

MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE  OF  SOME  CRETANS  PROM  THE  PIRATES — 
THE  PLIGHT  OF  A  CRETAN  VIRGIN— THE  RIYER  SUDSURO — A 
WATERFALL — THE  CITY  OF  LEBENA — TEMPLE  OF  J3SCULAPIUS 
— THE  RUINS  OP  THE  CITY. 

From  Cape  Sudsuro,  towards  the  west,  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly  from  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles;  bare  crags  form  their  crests,  and  steep 
ravines  channel  their  sides.  The  chapel  of  Agios 
Niketas  is  situated  just  beyond  the  first  of  these  ra- 
vines after  passing  Cape  Sudsuro,  upon  a  small  culti- 
vated slope,  which  in  ancient  times  was  terraced  to  sup- 
port the  soil.  It  was  the  only  spot,  for  that  distance, 
along  the  steep  part  of  the  coast,  that  showed  any 
capabilities  of  cultivation;  but  it  is  neglected  now, 
the  church  being  the  only  inducement  for  the  natives 
ever  to  visit  it.  A  small  rill  trickles  down  the  ravine 
near  the  chapel,  giving  nourishment  to  the  few  before- 
mentioned  palm  trees  growing  over  it,  as  well  as  to  a 
few  luxuriant  oleanders,  which  always  spring  up  where 
there  is  any  moisture  in  a  mountain-ravine  and  re- 
fresh the  oriental  landscape,  in  the  hottest  days   of 
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summer,  with  their  tufts  of  gay  flowers  and  evergreen 
clothing. 

The  chapel  is  at  present  merely  a  smoky-looking 
cave  beneath  a  large  detached  mass  of  rock  lying  on 
the  slope,  the  entrance  to  which  is  walled  in  by  a 
barrier  of  loose  stones,  only  about  breast-high;  for 
even  this  outlying  spot  did  not  escape  the  brand  of 
the  destroyer  during  the  late  civil  and  religious 
revolution.  But  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a 
building  which  once  extended  far  beyond  the  present 
limits. 

The  roof  of  the  cavern,  although  very  uneven,  is 
also  elaborately  painted,  representing,  as  far  as  could 
now  be  made  out,  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  and  of  Niketas,  and  showed  that  con- 
siderable cost  and  artistic  care  had  been  bestowed 
upon  it;  for  the  recent  scaling-off  of  parts  of  the 
painted  surface  revealed  that  there  was  a  previous 
painting  beneath,  of  quite  a  different  subject  or  dif- 
ferently treated. 

This  rock  chapel  may  have  been  a  retreat  of  some 
hermit,  in  times  when  such  locations  were  numerous 
in  the  East.  I  found  within  it  a  small  mutilated 
Testament,  a  wooden  spoon,  some  incense,  matches, 
and  a  lamp  without  oil,  as  evidences  of  its  sanctity 
and  occasional  use. 

That  which  gives  it  special  interest  with  the  natives 
at  present  is  the  story  of  an  event  that  is  said  to  have 
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occurred  about  four  or  five  centuries  ago.  It  is  as 
follows: — The  church  was  crowded  with  Christians 
from  the  adjacent  villages,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  their  patron  saint  Agios  Niketas,  so  as  to  be  ready 
(as  is  usual  with  the  Greeks)  for  the  matin  service  at 
day-break.  But  the  fires  which  the  assembled  party 
had  lighted  near  it,  having  been  observed  at  sea  by 
a  Barbary  corsair  then  cruising  off  the  island,  guided 
his  approach  to  the  spot,  and  under  the  darkness  of 
the  night  he  landed  his  crew  in  a  neighbouring 
cove.  Thus  unobserved,  they  stole  up  to  the  church, 
and,  finding  it  full  of  the  natives,  closed  the  door  and 
windows  upon  them,  and  waited  for  day,  the  better 
to  secure  for  embarkation  their  captives  within. 

These,  therefore,  discovering  the  reality  of  their 
condition  when  the  door  was  closed  and  secured,  up- 
lifted their  voices  in  a  general  prayer  to  St.  Niketas. 
The  lamentation  and  prayer  were  heard ;  for  the  priest 
soon  after  informed  them  that  the  saint  had  shown 
him  a  way  of  escape — through  the  back  part  of  the 
cavern,  by  opening  a  small  aperture  there,  commu- 
nicating with  another  cavern,  that  led  finally  out 
upon  the  mountain-slope  over  the  rock.  Through 
this  aperture,  then,  they  all  silently  crept,  unseen 
and  unheard  by  their  captors,  excepting  one  little 
girl  that  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  corner  of  the  chapel. 

When  daylight  came,  therefore,  and  the  church 
was  opened,  she  alone  was  left  as  a  prize  for  the  Bar- 
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bary  corsair ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  remarkable 
beauty  she  was  made  the  domestic  slave  of  the  chief 
of  the  crew. 

Some  part  of  the  story  is  probably  founded  on  fact  ; 
but  priestcraft  founded  two  miracles  upon  it :  first, 
the  miraculous  opening  through  the  back  of  the  cave 
by  the  saint,  which  no  doubt  was  always  known  to 
the  priest  and  was  only  closed  up  by  a  thin  partition ; 
the  second  was  the  miraculous  return  of  the  girl  on 
some  subsequent  anniversary  of  the  saint's  day,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

It  happened  that  on  that  anniversary,  whilst  the  poor 
girl  was  in  attendance  on  the  corsair  with  his  early 
cup  of  coffee,  she  suddenly  remembered  that  it  was 
the  anniversary  of  her  captivity,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Being  pressed  to  state  the  cause,  she  did  so,  but  re- 
ceived an  angry  reproof  from  the  barbarian  for  her 
folly  in  not  having  long  ere  this  forgotten  her  home 
and  family.  But  before  the  harsh  pirate  had  finished 
his  anger  the  damsel  disappeared  from  his  sight ;  for 
St.  Niketas  (who  in  the  Greek  calendar  is  reverenced 
as  a  sort  of  Bellerophon,  having  the  power  of  aerial 
flight  on  a  white-winged  steed)  had  taken  her  up; 
and  the  girl  was  restored  by  the  saint  then  and  there, 
whence  she  had  been  taken,  to  the  arms  and  joy  of 
her  family.  Some  marks  upon  a  rock  are  shown,  too, 
which,  it  is  affirmed,  indicate  where  the  horse's  foot 
touched  the  ground  when  the  saint  alighted  with  the 
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girl.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  St.  Niketas,  and  the 
church  too,  should  have  their  due  share  of  respect  on 
every  returning  anniversary  of  his  worship,  from  so 
credulous  and  benighted  a  Christian  community  as 
the  Greeks  of  southern  Crete. 

The  river  Sudsuro  is  a  beautifully  crystal  stream, 
that  runs  all  the  year  round,  and  cascades  over  large 
boulders  that  partially  choke  its  bed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge.  This  river  is  a  very  convenient  one  for 
a  ship,  on  her  passage  to  Alexandria,  to  water  at,  as 
it  flows  to  the  sea  as  a  strong  stream. 

The  water  is  clear  and  pure,  having  only  a  short 
course  from  its  source  in  the  adjacent  mountains ; 
and  the  present  name  seems  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Turkish  words  for  milk  and  water;  but  it  bore  the 
same  name,  I  believe,  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  in 
which  case  we  must  trace  it  to  an  earlier  race  than 
the  Turkish,  or  to  a  different  derivation.  Ptolemy 
notices  a  river  Catarrh actes  somewhere  here. 

In  the  early  season  of  the  year,  when  the  moun- 
tain-springs run  freely  and  every  ravine  has  its  rill, 
the  union  of  several  of  these  on  the  southern  crest  of 
Mount  Kophino  forms  two  streamlets,  which  descend 
from  its  summit  at  about  seven  miles  west  of  the 
Sudsuro  and  two  miles  east  of  the  remarkable  hump 
of  Kophino,  and  then  fall  over  a  high  cliff  under 
the  outlet  of  one  of  these  upland  valleys  or  ravines, 
forming  there  two  picturesque  waterfalls,  which  have 
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a  descent  of  from  200  to  300  feet  or  more,  and  are 
about  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

We  saw  them  first  in  the  spring  (after  visiting  Sud- 
suro),  at  which  season  they  are  strong,  and  we  at  once 
decided  that  they  must  be  the  Catarrhactes  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  as  being  "  between  Inatus  and  Lebena;" 
but  when  we  passed  the  spot  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer  there  was  no  fall  of  water,  all  had  dried  up, 
leaving  only  the  white  streak  down  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  which  a  deposit  of  calcareous  incrustation  from 
its  action  had  left  upon  the  surface.  Which,  then,  was 
the  Catarrhactes  of  Ptolemy  \  was  it  the  modern  Sud- 
suro,  or  the  upland  winter  waterfalls  near  Kophino  \ 

When  the  north  wind  blows  strong,  and  its  force  is 
checked  by  the  walls  of  mountains  presented  by  the 
Lasethe  range  on  one  side  and  Mount  Ida  on  the 
other,  it  rushes  over  these  crests  of  the  Kophino  Moun- 
tains with  terrible  force,  falling  in  white  squalls  that 
plough  up  the  sea  into  columns  of  spray — wind-falls 
truly,  but  which  would  almost  rival  the  waterfalls  in 
their  force  and  effect  upon  a  sailing-vessel  that  hap- 
pened to  be  so  near  the  coast  as  to  be  under  their 
stroke  at  such  a  time ;  for  they  are  as  much  cataracts 
of  wind  as  the  falls  are  of  water. 

But  to  be  able  to  observe  to  advantage  a  remark- 
able headland  which  Ptolemy  has  handed  down  to  us 
as  Cape  Leon  (from  its  resemblance  to  a  lion),  a  vessel 
must  sail  or  steam  along  it  within  a  distance  of  two 
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or  three  miles;  and  then  a  shaggy-shonldered,  bluff- 
faced  couching  lion  is  really  a  form  which  the  modern 
Cape  Leda  may  be  said  to  resemble. 

Cape  Leda  is  nearly  twenty  miles  from  Sudsuro 
Bay ;  and  the  shelter  formed  by  this  small  but  conspi- 
cuous headland  against  the  prevailing  westerly  winds, 
together  with  the  possibility  of  forcing  by  cultivation 
some  produce  out  of  the  hills  behind  it,  and  the  fact 
of  its  being  directly  opposite  to  Gortyna,  with  an  easy 
communication  through  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  led 
no  doubt  to  the  establishment  there  of  a  small  coasting- 
town.  For  when  the  sickly  citizen  of  Gortyna,  or  the 
befevered  natives  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Crete,  found 
no  relief  from  the  medicines  and  hygienic  empiricisms 
of  the  early  times,  it  was  natural  that  the  invalid 
should  be  tempted  to  try  the  air  of  the  proximate  sea- 
coast  or  its  Libyan-sea  bathing. 

Thus  Lebena  was  early  celebrated  for  its  salubrity, 
and  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  JEsculapius,  as  noticed 
by  several  authors.  It  was  natural  that  the  inhabit- 
ants should  raise  there  a  temple  to  the  god  of  health, 
for  it  was  the  Brighton  of  the  central  part  of  Crete ; 
and  it  finally  became  the  emporium  of  Gortyna. 

When  we  first  visited  the  ruins  of  Lebena,  the 
priests  of  a  neighbouring  monastery  called  the  site 
"the  Lasea"  (of  the  Acts)  "that  was  nigh  unto  Fair 
Havens ; "  but  that  city  I  discovered  afterwards  to  be 
much  nearer  Fair  Havens,  as  I  shall  show. 
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That  the  remains  now  existing  at  Leda  are  those 
of  Lebena  was  established  by  several  facts.  First,  it 
is  the  only  spot  where  the  inhabitants  of  Gortyna 
could  establish  a  port  so  conveniently.  Secondly,  the 
ruins  and  inscriptions  found  there  more  particularly 
confirm  it.  I  found  many  fragments  of  a  beautiful 
temple,  lying  near  a  Greek  chapel  called  Agios  Ioannes, 
which  no  doubt  are  relics  of  the  very  temple  of  iEscu- 
lapius  of  which  mention  is  made ;  and  it  was  near  the 
probable  site  of  this  temple  that  I  dug  up  the  pedestal, 
containing  a  votive  inscription,  which  is  now  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  of  Cambridge.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  following  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion of  this  interesting  city,  rising  gently  from  the 
little  shingly  bay  upon  the  flank  of  the  lion-shaped 
headland  of  Cape  Leon,  under  which  it  was  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  and  sea. 

Several  ravines  intersected  the  site ;  but  the  inter- 
mediate slopes  are  not  very  abrupt,  yet  sufficiently  so 
to  have  required  in  some  places  artificial  terraces  for 
the  support  of  the  buildings.  No  walls  appear  to 
have  enclosed  it,  neither  was  there  an  acropolis, 
although  the  summit  over  Cape  Leda,  the  back  of  the 
Lion,  was  just  such  a  position  as  the  early  Greeks 
would  have  chosen  for  such  an  upper  city  or  fortress, 
had  it  been  in  early  times  anything  more  than  a  tem- 
porary location  for  the  restoration  of  health. 

The  ruins  now  existing  are  chiefly  remains  of  several 
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vaulted  buildings  and  cisterns,  the  foundations  of  early 
Christian  churches  and  habitations,  and  of  the  facings 
of  the  terraces  that  supported  them;  all,  however, 
that  remain  are  built  with  mortar  and  unhewn  frag- 
ments of  stone,  together  with  the  materials  of  earlier 
buildings,  amongst  which  are  found  many  marble 
columns. 

About  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  near  the  chapel 
of  Agios  Joannes,  two  columns  are  still  erect,  that 
seemed  to  be  in  situ,  as  belonging  to  the  interior 
of  an  early  Christian  church,  by  the  foundations  in 
connexion  with  them ;  but  immediately  below  these 
columns,  to  the  east,  is  an  ancient  platform  or  ter- 
race that  must  have  been  the  site  of  a  temple — no 
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doubt  that  of  iEsculapius ;  for  among  the  fragments 
near  are  several  other  columns,  with  blocks  of  Parian 
marble,  and  a  fragment  of  a  well-finished  and  pecu- 
liarly ornamented  capital,  and  a  base  of  a  column,  of 
the  same  marble.  Upon  this  platform  also  lay  the 
inscribed  pedestal  before  referred  to ;  but  it  was  more 
than  half  buried  in  the  soil,  and,  until  dug  out  by  us, 
the  inscription  was  not  discovered:  it  was  also  in- 
verted. 

Lower  down  there  was  found,  lying  in  a  water- 
course, another  pedestal,  that  had  two  almost  illegible 
inscriptions,  one  being  with  the  inscription  reversed, 
and  thus  showing  that  the  pedestal  had  been  subse- 
quently used  for  some  other  purpose,  and  overturned 
for  the  second  inscription.  Both  these  pedestals 
appear  to  have  supported  statues ;  and  a  fragment  of 
a  foot  of  a  colossal  statue  in  white  marble  was  found 
near  the  shore.  The  natives  informed  me  also  that 
some  years  ago  an  entire  statue  was  found  here,  by 
persons  who  were  digging  for  stone  to  make  lime,  and 
was  broken  into  pieces  more  convenient  to  remove 
to  the  kiln,  the  marble,  from  its  whiteness,  being 
considered  more  desirable  as  making  a  better  lime. 
Consequently  the  foot  was  the  only  fragment  that 
had  remained ;  and,  from  the  quality  of  the  marble,  it 
was  very  probably  that  of  iEsculapius. 

There  were  no  other  ruins  worthy  of  notice,  except 
those  of  a  vaulted  building  by  the  side  of  the  rocky 
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hill  lying  to  the  east  of  the  city,  which  may  have 
been  granaries,  and  the  remains  of  a  larger  and  well- 
built  Christian  church  on  the  south  face  of  the  same 
hill,  near  which  are  several  columns  and  other  frag- 
ments that  were  used  in  its  construction,  but  which 
no  doubt  came  from  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  or 
some  other  early  building. 

According  to  Strabo,  Lebena  was  the  scene  of  the 
Treatise  on  Love,  by  Theophrastus ;  but  by  the  same 
authority  it  was  said  to  be  70  stadia  inland — a  state- 
ment incompatible  with  these  ruins  being  those  of 
Lebena.  But  the  error  of  placing  Prsesus  near  Lebena, 
which  I  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  leads  to  the 
inference  that  it  is  due  to  some  transcriber,  and  not 
to  the  geographer,  who,  having  lived  at  Gnossus, 
must  have  been  better  informed. 

That  this  was  Lebena  the  seaport  of  the  Gorty- 
nians,  and  that  it  contained  a  temple  of  some  beauty 
to  correspond  with  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  built  upon  the  model  of  that 
of  Cyrene,  and  was  resorted  to  by  strangers,  is  fully 
shown  by  its  situation  and  remains.  Yet  there  may 
have  been  an  inland  town  of  Lebena,  besides  this  on  the 
coast,  if  Strabo  is  correctly  transcribed.  Onorio  Belli 
seems  to  have  identified  it  with  some  inland  site,  where 
he  says  a  large  spring  and  aqueducts  exist,  as  well  as 
a  bridge  and  other  remains  (Class.  Ant.  No.  viii.),  but 
which  I  did  not  hear  of  when  in  that  part  of  Crete. 

vol.  i.  2  a 


An  unavoidable  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  volumes,  after  the 
printing  of  the  Cretan  Vocabulary,  has  fortunately  enabled 
Viscount  Strangford,  late  Oriental  Secretary  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Vocabulary),  to  add  also  the  following  brief  but  learned 
dissertation  on  the  Cretan  and  other  Modern  Greek  dialects,  a  sub- 
ject as  yet  little  investigated. 
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l._ON  CRETAN  AND  MODERN  GREEK. 
By  VISCOUNT  STRANGFORD. 

Colloquial  modern  Greek  (its  slight  and  loose-fitting 
Turkish  and  Italian  elements  apart)  is  spoken  with  tolerable 
uniformity  in  nearly  all  the  districts  where  it  is  the  vernacular 
language.  It  is  thereby  strongly  contrasted  with  the  count- 
less dialectic  variations,  falling  into  four  main  types,  ultimately 
reducible  to  two,  which  characterized  the  ancient  Greek  of  the 
early  and  the  classical  period.  This  uniformity  arose  from  the 
diffusion  of  Attic  as  the  basis  of  a  common  dialect  after  the 
Macedonian  conquests.  It  continued  its  progress  during  the 
Roman  dominion,  and  was  at  length  fully  established  under 
and  by  means  of  the  centralization  of  the  Byzantine  Empire*. 
A  quasi- classical  dialect,  retaining  the  ancient  grammar  and 
vocabulary  to  the  best  of  the  speaker's  ability  and  knowledge, 
was  spoken  in  formal  life  at  Constantinople  by  the  Court,  the 
Patriarchate,  and  the  upper  classes  until  the  Turkish  con- 
quest; but  the  popular  language  of  everyday  life  had  gradually 
assumed  a  form  essentially  identical  with  the  speech  of  the 
present  day  in  grammar,  and  only  differing  in  vocabulary  by 
the  absence  of  Turkish,  the  comparative  absence  of  Italian, 
and  the  retention  of  some  Latin  words.     The  forms  and  idiom 

*  The  fancy  of  calling  modern  Greek  the  "  iEolo-Doric,"  which  origi- 
nated with  the  poet  Christopulo,  and  has  since  been  taken  up  by  dilettante 
students  of  modern  Greek  among  ourselves,  is  but  a  fancy.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  two  Ionisms  for  one  iEolism  or  Dorism  in  it.  Such  seeming 
cases  of  either  peculiarity  as  occur  here  and  there  probably  arise  from  the 
natural  growth  of  phonetic  change,  rather  than  from  any  retention  of  the 
ancient  form 
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of  the  modern  language  arc  at  least  as  old  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Its  pronunciation,  certainly  not  classical,  is  much  older 
than  that  date ;  and  though  its  various  peculiarities  are  by  no 
means  all  of  the  same  uniform  degree  of  antiquity,  some  of 
them  probably  belong  to  the  later  classical  epoch*.  The  long 
period  during  which  Byzantine  centralization  exercised  its  in- 
fluence was  sufficient  to  establish  this  popular  speech,  so 
formed,  with  a  minimum  of  variation  in  all  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  so  that  true  provincial  dialects,  analogous  in  any  degree 
to  those  of  Italy  or  England,  are  only  found  in  remote  and 
outlying  islands,  or  in  districts  early  detached  from  the  rest  by 
Mahometan  or  Frank  conquest.  Provincial  dialects,  in  fact, 
are  only  found  in  a  form  more  or  less  marked  in  the  ratio  of 
the  greater  or  less  historical  independence  of  the  provinces 
during  the  Lower  Empire. 

Putting  aside  the  interesting  dialect  of  the  Greek  peasantry 
at  the  back  of  Trebizond,  and  the  Tzakonic  dialect,  still 
spoken  in  a  few  villages  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia  (which, 
indeed,  is  not  a  dialect  of  modern  Greek  at  all,  but  the  repre- 

*  We  in  England  cannot  teach  seholastically  a  foreign  and  a  dead  lan- 
guage like  the  Hellenic  with  the  simultaneous  retention  of  both  accent  and 
quantity,  nor  can  we  conceive  without  effort  how  any  language  can  have 
been  so  pronounced.  Yet  they  did  undoubtedly  coexist  in  pronunciation 
for  a  long  period,  without  either  interfering  with  the  other,  when  ancient 
Greek  was  a  living  language.  To  comparative  philologists  such  a  coexist- 
ence is  not  only  intelligible,  but  seems  a  matter  of  course.  Our  classical 
scholars,  being  generally  unacquainted  with  the  existence  or  nature  of 
other  Aryan  languages  akin  to  Greek,  do  not  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
to  this  day  the  Lithuanian  of  East  Prussia  fully  retains  the  simultaneous 
use  of  tone-accent  and  quantity ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Illyrian  or 
Servian — to  say  nothing  of  the  accentual  system  of  Vedic  Sanskrit,  strongly 
allied  to  that  of  the  Greek.  Nor  can  the  modern  Greek,  for  his  part,  con- 
ceive how,  for  example,  his  ancestors'  words  elpi,  ttXutvs,  could  be  pro- 
nounced by  accent,  yet  without  the  accent  changing  the  time  of  the  vowel 
from  short  to  long  as  in  his  own  pronunciation.  Recent  Lithuanian  gram- 
mars will  teach  him  how  this  is  done  in  the  corresponding  words  esml, 
platus,  of  that  remarkable  language.  Controversy  on  the  subject  of  Hellenic 
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sentative  of  the  ancient  speech  of  the  Kaukones*,  being  a  sub- 
dialect  of  the  ancient  Doric  come  down  to  ns  in  a  state  of 
extreme  corruption,  yet  not  without  traces  of  even  pre- Hel- 
lenic antiquity),  the  main  body  of  modern  Greek  speech  may 
be  considered  as  tending  to  diverge  into  two  types,  which  it  is 
convenient  to  call  the  continental  and  the  insular.  This,  of 
course,  has  reference  only  to  the  speech  of  the  uneducated, 
the  sole  refuge  of  true  dialects  in  our  time  :  the  educated 
(and  they  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population 
in  Greek  countries  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  as  regards 
the  elements  of  education  and  something  more)  speak  the 
same  language  everywhere.  The  most  marked  test  of  the  two 
divisions,  among  many  others  of  idiom  and  vocabulary  and 
some  of  forms,  is  to  be  found  in  the  3rd  person  plural  of  verbs, 
ending  on  the  continent  and  in  the  standard  speech  in  -v,  but 
in  the  islands  in  -at.  Thus  Xeyovac  or  \ecri,  eliracrt,  ^KTwrrr)- 
aaau  are  said  in  the  latter  for  Xiyovv  or  Xeve,  elirav  or  elirave, 
' kt winf} crave.  The  speech  of  the  islands  shades  off  into  its 
extremest  variation  in  the  south-eastern  group,  in  Chios,  in 
Rhodes,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  Crete.  In  the  last  two  islands  it 
may  be  said  most  nearly  to  amount  to  true  dialect;  but 
the  deviation  even  there  is  very  far  short  of  the  absolute 
mutual  unintelligibility  which  we  see  in,  for  instance,  the 
-  Exmoor  Scolding/  when  contrasted  with  the  Lancashire  of 
'  Tim  Bobbin/  or  even  in  the  difference  between  two  adjacent 
Italian  dialects,  such  as  Turinesc  and  Milanese,  or  Neapolitan 
and  the  polished  Sicilian  of  the  Abbate  Meli.  Cretan  has 
even  a  literature  of  its  own,  formed  in  direct  imitation  of  that 
of  Italy  during  the  Venetian  domination.     The  ' Erotokritos/ 

pronunciation  is  simply  worthless  and  a  waste  of  time,  unless  based  on  the 
principles  established  by  the  comparative  study  of  the  Aryan  tongues. 

*  The  common  derivation  of  Tzakonia  from  Laconia  involves  a  letter- 
change  which  is  quite  untenable.  The  change  of  ko.  into  r£a  bus  several 
analogies,  as  t£uki£o>,  t&ikovo),  &e.,  "  1  break,  work  mischief,  quarrel,"  &c, 
from  kukos. 
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a  long  half-heroic  half-chivalrous  poem  by  Vinceuzo  Cornaro, 
is  the  earliest  of  these.  It  was  written  in  the  16th  century 
(at  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  1 7th,  according  to 
Leake;  but  shortly  before  1737,  according  to  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sophocles) ;  its  Cretan  character  is  well-marked  ;  and  parts  of 
it  are  said  even  now  to  be  remembered  and  recited  by  the 
Cretan  peasantry,  much  as  parts  of  Tasso  by  the  Venetian 
gondoliers.  The  ( Voskopula '  or  Shepherdess,  a  pastoral 
poem  by  one  Nikola  of  Apokorona,  and  the  f  Erophile/  a 
tragedy,  of  which  the  story  and  title,  as  well  as  the  method 
and  style,  were  taken  from  the  Italian,  have  also  come  down 
to  us.  The  latter  has  many  Cretan  peculiarities  :  it  also  con- 
tains perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  Italian  metre  applied  to 
Greek,  such  as  has  since  become  a  favourite  form  of  versi- 
fication in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  is  so  delightful  to  read  in 
the  humorous  political  flings  of  Lascarato. 

The  dialect  now  spoken  is  described  by  Pashley  as  differing 
from  that  of  the  above  books  to  some  extent,  principally  by  the 
admixture  of  Turkish  words  which  have  crept  in  since  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Porte :  but  these,  after  all,  are 
but  few,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  authors  of 
these  works,  though  they  did  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid 
provincialism,  yet  certainly  did  not  seek  to  represent  its  pecu- 
liarities in  full.  A  few  songs  taken  down  by  Pashley,  a  spe- 
cimen or  two  in  M.  Khurmuzr's  work  on  Crete,  a  long  vam- 
pire-story given  by  Mr.  Pashley  in  the  words  of  his  Sfakiot 
guide,  and  the  talk  of  the  Cretan  in  a  play  by  M.  Khurmuzi, 
the  author  of  the  present  vocabulary,  constitute  all  the  written 
specimens  of  modern  Cretan  known  to  me.  This  last  pro- 
duction, called  ( Babel '  (f)  T$a/3v\<ovia,  rj  Kara  tottovs  Bca- 
<j)0opd  rr}<;  'EWrjvLfcr)?  y\a>(T<Tr)$),  is  what  we  should  term  a 
"  screaming  farce,"  and  is  exceedingly  entertaining.  It  will 
remind  classical  scholars,  and  those  who  look  at  everything 
modern  Greek  through  ancient- Greek  magnifying-glasses,  of 
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the  plays  of  Aristophanes  :  in  reality  it  and  similar  modem 
comedies,  like  so  much  else  that  is  modern  Greek,  are  partly 
Italian,  partly  Turkish  in  their  origin  and  character.  A 
number  of  Greeks  are  celebrating  the  victory  of  Navarino  in 
a  wine-shop ;  an  Albanian  becomes  quarrelsome  in  his  cups 
and  fires  his  pistol  at  a  Cretan,  who  has  taxed  the  Albanian 
with  having  come  to  Crete  and  eaten  up  all  the  tcovpdBia  in 
the  island.  The  Cretan  uses  the  word  as  meaning  "  sheep  "  ; 
but  the  Albanian  takes  it  in  the  sense  it  bears  everywhere 
else,  that  of  a/cara,  being,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  gross  oriental 
idiom  with  which  readers  of  M oner's  novels  are  familiar  under 
the  veiled  translation  of  "  eating  dirt."  A  row  ensues,  and 
an  Ionian  Dogberry  comes  in  and  marches  everybody  off  to 
prison.  The  fun  of  the  play,  which  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
well  kept  up,  lies  in  the  attempts  made  by  the  Ionian  to  get 
at  a  coherent  story  from  the<  different  witnesses  when  cross- 
examined  :  he  talks  something  which  is  as  much  Italian  as 
Greek,  and  he  has  to  do  with  an  Asiatic  Greek  whose  idioms 
are  mere  Turkish,  with  a  schoolmaster  who  will  talk  ancient 
Greek,  with  a  rough  Moreote  merchant,  and  so  on.  The  con- 
fusion which  arises  is,  of  course,  much  exaggerated,  and  is 
impossible  in  real  life,  but  it  is  very  amusing.  The  Cretan, 
unfortunately,  being  wounded,  has  little  share  in  the  dialogue ; 
but  enough  is  given  to  show  the  nature  of  the  dialect. 

Differences  of  accent  prevail  among  the  Cretan  provinces — 
probably  slight,  and  as  imperceptible  to  foreigners  as  those 
which  exist  between  different  provinces  or  counties  in  Ire- 
land, and  are  to  be  detected  by  natives  alone.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  Greece ;  and  it  requires  experience  to  enable 
a  stranger  to  distinguish  even  an  Ionian  islander's  accent  from 
that  of  a  continental :  nothing  at  all  is  met  with  corresponding 
to  the  difference  between  our  West- countrymen  and  North- 
countrymen.  In  Crete  the  leading  distinction  is  between  the 
mountaineers,  or  Wopelrai,  and  lowlanders,  or  KaTayuepiTai. 
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Concurrently  with  this,  the  provinces  group  themselves  into 
districts — the  Western,  the  Sfakian,  that  of  Retimo  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida,  that  of  Megalokastron,  the 
Eastern,  and  the  South  Central  (comprising  the  two  provinces 
of  Pyrghiotissa  and  Kenurion).  The  differences  are  to  be 
defined  as  germs  of  dialect  rather  than  actual  dialect :  a  few 
special  words  and  a  local  accent  seem  to  constitute  the  whole 
amount :  thus  'Zrafjiova  (i.e.  ardcrov  /jlovos),  Hold  hard,  be  quiet, 
is  peculiar  to  Lasithi,  and  e^corccs,  for  the  Cretan  dittany,  to 
Mylopotamo. 

The  speech  of  the  Sfakiots  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  island  by  the  persistent  substitution  of  p  for  X,  by 
some  difference  in  their  vocabulary,  and  by  general  retention 
of  the  extreme  Cretan  type.  Owing  to  their  secluded  posi- 
tion and  little  intercouse  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  they  have 
been  sheltered  from  the  influence  of  the  modern  Greek  edu- 
cational system,  elsewhere  so  strong  and  all-pervading.  But 
this  system,  bearing  for  its  firstfruits  an  ardent  surface- desire 
for  national  union  and  centralization,  which,  so  long  as  foreign 
domination  endures,  and  until  he  attains  his  wishes,  is  suf- 
ficient to  stifle  the  original  municipal  instinct  and  naturally 
centrifugal  tendency  of  the  true  Greek  in  all  ages,  has  taken 
firm  root  in  the  island.  This  must  end  by  obliterating  all  but 
the  faintest  traces  of  a  popular  dialect,  there  as  elsewhere — 
displacing  a  real  form  of  speech  which  might  have  been  made 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  classical  Greek  that  Italian  bears 
to  Latin,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  a  strange  language, 
now,  perhaps,  unavoidable  and  past  remedy,  in  which  a  re- 
vived or  factitious  ancient  vocabulary  is  galvanized,  rather 
than  animated,  by  the  idiom  of  modern  French  newspaper- 
writing. 

It  is  in  words  rather  than  forms  that  Cretan  is  best  distin- 
guished from  the  dialect  of  other  islands.  Many  of  these  are 
classical  words  lost  elsewhere,  or  are  otherwise  of  interest  to 
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the  philologist.  Of  the  first  class  are  Kare^a)  ("  1  know  ")  for  the 
common  r/gevpco,  irefjarco  (da  7reyfrco)  for  areXvco,  Od  Oeaco  for 
6d  /3d\o),  ay o fiat  or  Tropica)  for  irrjyalvw,  derivatives  of  vefio) 
and  -yjreyco  in   iyyaXovo/uos,   gepovoju,   yjreydSi ;    dpihi   (apis), 
"  a   gimlet  M  ;  dpo$a/n6$  for  opoSafivo?,    "  a  twig  "  ;  'xaXeira 
(from  %a\e7ro?) ,  "  a  difficult  hill  "  ;  fyOappbos,  "  the  evil  eye/' 
from  dOcpaX/nb?  ;  the  ploughman's  cries   of  ava),   ecra),  &c.  ; 
Gfc\(07ra   for  aKcoTra  from   o-Kcbyjr,    an    owl ;   eSicoge,  "  it  has 
occurred  to  me/'  very  probably  for  e'Sofe — an  excellent  pre- 
servation, Bokco  being  utterly  lost, — with  many  others.     The 
Italian  words  differ  from  those  in  use  elsewhere,  as  /3ere fia, 
"  a  crop,"    It.  vendemmia  j  potpvdpw,  "  I  speak/'  It.  ragio- 
nare;  fiaprl,  "a  fatted  sheep"  (i.  e.  fatted  for  the  festival  of 
San  Martino) ;  ficro-dro,  "thin,"  i.  e.  poor  or  vitiated ;  irovpi, 
the  It.  pure,  used  as  a  mere  expletive  or  weight-giver  to  the 
phrase,  like  yia/xd  (from  the  It.  giammai)  in  the  southern  Ionian 
islands,   or  fiaOes  at  Smyrna ;  fiarivdBa,  "  a  popular  song," 
and  many  others.     There  are  a  few  points  indicating  some 
special  connexion  or  intercourse  with  the  southern  Morea. 
Besides  the  local  name  of  Tzakonas  (distinctly  indicating  a 
colony  from  the  mainland),  in  Leake's  vocabulary  of  the 
Tzakonic  dialect  we  find  Kecj>aX!  dpla,  written  in  two  words, 
interpreted  to  K€(f>dXc  ixov  novel,  "  my  head  aches."     But  it  is 
manifestly  the  Cretan  KetyaXapia,  i.  e.  tcefyaXaXyia,   for  the 
ordinary  irovoicefyaXo,  a  headache,  with  the  Cretan  change  of  \ 
into  p  :  vo/Aet9  or  vofieiau.  again,  for  shepherds,  are  only  found 
elsewhere  in   the  Cretan  words  given   above.     Some   local 
names,  chiefly  in  the  western  promontory  of  Crete,  contain 
the  patronymic  termination  usual  among  the  Mainotes,  but 
nowhere  else  (-d/cos,  as  in  Leotzakos,  Dimitrakos,  Dimitra- 
karakos)  —  Spaniakos,    Priniakos,    Mustakos,    Trakiniakos, 
&c.     To  these  may  be  added  the  name  Kalamatiana  in  proof 
of  Moreote  affinity.     The  natural   bridge  is  the  island   of 
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Cerigo.  But  half  a  century's  routine  occupation  of  this 
island,  a  most  primitive  and  secluded  district,  has  now  ended 
without  a  scrap  of  information  on  its  dialectic  or  indeed  any 
other  peculiarities  having  once  been  contributed  to  the  public 
knowledge  by  the  apathetic  ruling  race.  It  may  here  be  said 
that  the  local  name  Sklavokhori,  occurring  more  than  once  in 
Crete,  shows  that  the  island  was  not  without  its  share  of 
Slavonian  settlements ;  and  the  name  Katziveliana  (from  kclt- 
crifteXos,  fern.  tcaT<Ti/3e\a,  like  yvcpro^  or  T(rt,yyeve$,  "  a  gipsy ") 
must  indicate  a  gipsy  colony.  Of  dialect,  properly  speaking, 
contemporary  with,  or  even  prior  to  classical  Greek,  it  is, 
perhaps,  just  possible  to  detect  a  trace  here  and  there.  "Apfca- 
Xo?,  "  a  badger,"  seems  to  be  connected  somehow  with  apart)?, 
apicos,  whence  the  modern  apKovSc.  Apokorona,  the  modern 
name  of  the  ancient  Hippokoronion,  may  possibly  preserve, 
as  in  Cyprus,  a  Cretan  vernacular  pronunciation  of  the  word 
tWo?  (2/eFo?,  originally  akvas),  retaining  the  original  initial 
vowel  as  perfectly  as  we  see  it  in  the  East- Aryan  or  Indo- 
Persian  and  the  Lithuanian  corresponding  words,  well  known 
to  comparative  philologists  (acva,  aspa,  aszwa),  slightly  mo- 
dified in  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  words  and  the  Latin  equus, 
further  modified  in  the  classical  Greek,  but  wonderfully 
maintained  to  this  day  in  Cyprus  :  annrapos  or  airirapov  is 
there  used  for  the  Cretan  KTrjfxa  and  the  ordinary  akoyov.  It 
must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  this  word,  that  in  Cy- 
prus a  doubled  consonant  is  still  really  a  doubled  consonant, 
pronounced  as  clearly  as  in  Italian  or  Arabic :  thus  aXKo  is 
not  pronounced  as  a  moderu  Greek  pronounces  it,  but  like 
the  Italian  alio — an  invaluable  relic  of  Hellenic  pronunciation, 
which  is  alone  enough  to  make  the  Cyprian  dialect  outweigh 
all  the  others  in  philological  importance. 

I  subjoin  a  Cyprian  view  of  the  Cretan  dialect,  taken  from 
the  '  Vavilonia.'  Ol  Kp7jTtr^ol  fiikovaiv  ra  Xcoa  ra  Xoyia  tov$, 
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teal  rrjv  d^eXofiaXovcra  Xecrtv  ttj  vv<j>7),  to  Xafiirpbv  Xecriv  to 
(fxoTta,  tov  atrapo  Xeaiv  to  ^(Trjfjba,  teal  Tats  tcovBeXats  Xeaiv 
Tats  tcovpdBta. 

In  this  it  is  the  Cretan  whose  words,  except  the  last  one, 
are  the  same  as  the  ordinary  Greek,  and  the  Cyprian  that  de- 
viates. 'A^eXo/z-aXoucra,  "  eel-ringleted  one,"  for  the  common 
vvcprj  or  vvficprj,  "  bride,"  is  worth  noting  in  this  last  dialect. 
"Kirapo  is  here  spelt  with  only  one  ir ;  but  this  must  be  mere 
carelessness  :  I  have  twice  heard  the  word  pronounced  with  a 
7r  doubled,  and  by  Cyprians  in  each  instance — one  a  gar- 
dener, the  other  a  professor.  Before  proceeding  to  give  M. 
Khurmuzr's  vocabulary,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from 
the  body  of  his  little  work  the  following  form  of  disenchant- 
ment used  for  the  relief  of  eye-stricken  or  bewitched  persons, 
not  only  as  a  long  specimen  of  Cretan  dialect,  but  also  for 
its  curiosity  as  a  bit  of  "  folk-lore." 

Wio~Tevovtri  Tas  vepatBas,  rd  cpavTaafiaTa,  to.  o~TOi)£€id3  ttjv 
/3ao-fcavidv,  Ta?  fxayeias,  rpifiovv  Tas  tcaTapas,   k.  t.  X.,  teal 

€LS  /A€V  TOV  TOTTOV  OTTOV  VTTOTTTevOlOCTW  TJ  dtCOVGOVV  OTL  KaTOlKOVV 

vepatBes  tj  aroi^ecd,  iravTeXcos  Bev  irX^cridtpw  civ  Be  Kara 
BvaTV^idv  irepdarj  tis  air  itcel  r)  tcoLfirjOr)  7tX7]o~lov,  teal  doQe- 
vrjerr},  rj  evOvs  rj  fierd  tcaipbv,  rore  Xeyovv  on  e^et  {3vaTLpid, 
ttjs  onroias  to  dvTicpdp/jLatcov  elvai  to  Bcd/3ao-fia.  Tr/v  Be 
{3ao-fcavt,dv,  ttjv  birolav  bvofxa^ovv  (p6ap/j,6v,  itjoptcl^ovv  ovtco  Ta 
ypatBia'  Bevec  (to  ypatBiov)  Tpels  kokkovs  dXaTos  els  ttjv  dtcpav 
evbs  fiavBrfXtov,  teal  dcj>  ov  to  /j,eTpt]o-r)  fie  tov  tttj^vv  tov, 
TrXrfcria^ei  els  tov  dadevr),  eyyi^eu  tov  tebfurov  (fie  to  aXas)  els 
to  fieTcoTrov  tov,  eireiTa  els  ttjv  yrjv  Tpels  cpopais  Xeyov  et  els  to 
ovofia  tov  UaTpos  tc.  t.  X."  eirevra  dpyi^ei  "  Tlovirds  (f>0apfie, 
irov  ttcls  tcatce,  irov  iras  tcatcairoBofxeve ;  cpvye  a7ro  Tas  72  (frXeffas 
tov  iraiBtov  fiov  (Belva)  teal  dfie  GTa  oprj  crTa  ftovvd,  ttov  7re- 
Tetvbs  Be  tepd^et  teal  atcvXos  Be  yavyl^et,  vavprjs  t'  dypio  Qepib 
vd  irifis  dir  to  al/jua  tov  vd  (pas  dir  to  tcpeas  tov  (j^ao-fiipteTai)' 
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eXovaOrjK  r)  Kiovpd  puas  rj  Ylavayia,  KT€vicr0r}K6  kcli  arb  Opovi 
tt)<$  fcdOccre  kcli  irepdaaavv  oi  dyyeXot  ol  dp^ayyeXot  kcl\  fyOap- 
pLio-aal  tt)v  (xaafjupierat,),  nal  irdyei  dfyevTT)*;  6  ^piaTos  /cal 
t?}?  Xeyer  '  rjvrd  '%«9  p>uva  rjvrd  '%et?  /jLyripa ; '  (  eXovaOrjKa 
irabhi  p,ov  y/T€VLcr07)Ka  ical  arb  Opovi  puov  KaOiaa  ical  irepdcraa 
ol  dyyeXot,  ol  dp^ayyeXot,  teal  (f>Oappiaaai  pe  '  (^aafiipierai) ' 
1  icaXe  pudva  /cake  puTjTepa  Bev  tvpeOrjice  ^picmavbs  dyiaa/jLevos 
ical  tt)v  dyed  Hecprrj  XovTovpyrjp^evo^,  vd  irdp  dXarac  air  ttjv 
dXiKTj,  tj  rpla  cj)vX)C  air  tt\v  iXLa,  ical  vd  ,7rfj  pud  (fropd  to 
Tldrep  rjpicov  Bvo  cjiopai*;  to  ITarep  r)p<ov  (e&>?  Tas  ivvka).3  " 
Tov  i^optciapuov  tovtov  tov  Xeyei  T/oi?  yao-povpiovp,evov  avy- 
Xpovcos,  eiretTa  ^avapueTpa  pe  tov  tttj^vv  tov  to  p.av$r}Xi,  ical 
to  jByd^et  fcovTCDTepov  6  BdicTvXa  dirb  tov  irpwTov  pueTpov. 

"  They  believe  in  the  Neraides  *,  in  apparitions,  ghosts, 
the  evil  eye,  and  witchcraft ;  they  dread  curses,  &c. ;  and 
they  never  by  any  chance  go  near  any  place  which  they 
suspect  or  hear  to  be  haunted  by  the  water-nymphs  or  ghosts. 
If,  by  ill-luck,  any  one  should  pass  by  or  sleep  in  such  a 
neighbourhood,  and  should  then  happen  to  fall  ill,  either  at 
once  or  after  some  time,  they  say  of  him  that  he  has  the 
Vistiria,  the  proper  antidote  to  which,  is  reading  Scripture 
over  him.  As  for  the  evil  eye,  by  them  called  Phtharmos,  it 
is  exorcised  by  old  women  in  this  way.  The  old  woman  ties 
up  three  grains  of  salt  in  the  end  of  a  handkerchief,  measures 
it  along  her  arm,  and  then  touches  the  sick  man's  forehead 
with  the  knot,  and  afterwards  touches  the  ground  three  times 
with  it,  saying,  c  In  the  name  of  the  Father/  &c.  After 
which  she  begins,  '  Whither  goest,  evil  eye  ?  whither  goest, 
wretch?     whither   goest,    miserable    one?     Fly   out   of  the 

*  These  modern  nymphs  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  ancient  Nereids, 
but  their  attributes  are  those  of  the  Naiads.  As  the  ancient  word  vrjpos, 
whence  their  name  was  derived  (as  also  the  common  modern  word  for 
water),  is  not  limited  to  salt  water,  it  is  possible  that  this  usage  may  be  of 
high  antiquity  in  the  vernacular. 
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seventy-two  veins  of  my  son  So-and-so,  and  be  off  to  the 
mountains  and  hills,  where  no  cocks  crow  and  no  dogs  bark, 
to  find  the  wild  beast,  that  you  may  drink  his  blood  and  eat 
his  flesh  (she  yawns).  Our  Lady*  the  Virgin  has  bathed 
and  combed  herself,  and  sat  on  her  throne,  and  the  angels 
and  archangels  have  passed  by,  and  have  beAvitched  her 
(yawns)  ;  and  the  Lord  Christ  goes  by  and  says  to  her,  "  what 
is  it,  my  mother  f,  what  is  the  matter ? "  "I have  bathed, my 
son,  and  combed  myself,  and  sat  on  my  throne,  and  the  angels 
and  archangels  have  passed  by  me  and  bewitched  me  "  (yawns) . 
"  Well,  mother,  no  Christian  has  been  found  [query,  can  no 
Christian  be  found?]  made  holy  by  the  Eucharist  and  by 
church  service  on  Holy  Thursday,  to  take  salt  from  the  salt- 
cellar, or  three  leaves  from  the  olive  tree,  and  say,  Our 
Father,  &c,  once,  Our  Father,  &c,  twice  (up  to  nine  times)  "  ' 
The  old  woman  utters  this  exorcism  three  times,  yawning  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  measures  the  handkerchief  over 
again  along  her  arm,  bringing  it  out  shorter  than  the  first 
measurement  by  six  fingers." 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  such  of  my  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining 
clear  and  correct  views  upon  the  very  interesting  subject  of 

*  Kiovpa,  for  Kvpa,  being  like  our  conventional  English  pronunciation  oft'. 
This  is  found  in  ancient  dialects,  as  rav  tlovxo.v  for  ttjv  tvxvv  hi  a  Boeotian 
inscription,  and  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Tzakonic  dialect.  Y, 
probably  pronounced  like  the  French  u  in  the  later  classical,  the  Roman, 
and  the  early  Byzantine  periods,  has  retained  or  reverted  to  its  earlier 
sound  in  a  very  large  number  of  words  belonging  to  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage, now  written  with  ov.  Similarly,  words  like  depio,  £epo,  aidepo  must 
have  arisen  out  of  the  earlier  sound  of  77  as  a  long  e. 

f  Tjvra  is  generally  used  for  t\  in  Chios  and  the  south-eastern  islands. 
Koraes  explains  it  as  a  contraction  of  r\  elvai  to.  (for  a) ;  as  ri  elvai  to, 
\eyeis  for  r\  \tyeis,  "  what  is  it  you  are  saying?  "  for  "  what  are  you  say- 
ing ?  "  the  intermediate  r^vra  being  found  in  the  earliest  modern  Greek 
poetry  of  the  Turkish  period. 
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the  true  origin  and  growth  of  modern  Greek,  a  subject 
hitherto  always  treated  confusedly,  with  party  spirit,  and  with 
iusufficient  knowledge,  to  the  admirable  summary  which 
forms  the  preface  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Sophocles's  (of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.)  ( Dictionary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek/ 


VOCABULARY  OF  CRETAN  GREEK. 
A. 


Cretan  Greek 
dy/covcra  . 
dyofiac     . 
adtftokr)  . 

C10OS     . 

atyovyta 
d/cdrexo? 
dvaftoXefia 

avayfcefjuivoi 

dvdSca 
dva\a/jL7T7]     . 
dvaXco/jLara  . 
dvavT pay  l^co 
dvacTTopov/jLCU 
avco     . 


Modem  Greek. 
arevo^copLa      .... 

7T7]yaLVQ) 

V7r69eai<;,  ofiiXla  . 
crrd/cTT) 

d\OL/jLOVOV 

dvtSios,  a7rpa/cT0<; 
dvrj<j>opos 

(ppevoffXafiel*;,  irda^ovre^ 


dirapQivd 


avTLtcpv 

(j>\6ya 

aKaracTT  acriai  iroXiTLKaL 

fiXeTrco  da/cap8afjLVfcTL    . 

evOv/uLovftai      .... 

Xeyovv  tovs  (36a$  orav 
yecopyovv  vd  kXlvovv 
7Tpo?  to  dyecapyr/Tov. 


dXrjdcvd 


Oppression,  uneasiness. 
I  go. 

Business,  affair. 
Ashes. 
Alas  ! 

A  man  without  experience 

An  ascent,  a  hill  (going 

or  looking  upwards). 

Madmen,  those  afflicted 
in  mind. 

Opposite. 

Flame. 

Political  disturbances. 

To  look  fixedly. 

I  remember. 

The  word  &yu  is  used  to 
the  oxen  when  they  are 
tilling  the  ground,  to 
direct  them  to  the  part 
unploughed. 

True. 
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Cretan  Greek. 
airoftoKr) 


airoyi 

diro^iovapot 

diropo^ca 

aTTOTaxyds 

dirvpc 

dpayo? 

dpyarivrj 

dpiSt  . 

aptcaXos 

dpohaiios 

dpTi/cas 

d(f)6ptac 

dcfrop/jLapr)*; 

d(f>6p/jL7]aL 

d(f)OpOVfJLO,C 

draeXeyos 
dyya  . 


Modern  Greek. 
dvrl  tov  l'%voi>?,  Btori  £77- 

TOUVT6?      Tl     QtiOV     KoX 

evpovres  Tr^vKoirpovrov 
Xeyovv  lEov  7]  d7ro/3oXrj 

TOV. 

dyidty 

evcnroXeL<f>OevTe<;y  £c3vt€? . 
ftpovj3o(3Xdo-Tapa. 

Trplv 

6eid<f)i 

d(TKL  /MKpOV,  daKOTTOvXo 

kairkpa 

rpvirdvL 

CMTpOS 

/SXacrro?  veos  twv  eXamv 
dypLocreXuvov,  fxayKoma. 
VTroyfria  . 
<p>peviipr)<;  . 
(f)p€vo/3Xa/3ia 
viroiTTevofiai 
cnropy£T7)$  . 
Guairr),  T^LfjLOvStd 


This  term  is  used  when 
they  come  upon  the 
trace  of  a  lost  animal ; 
and  when  they  find  its 
manure  they  say,  lite- 
rally, "  droppings." 

Hoar  frost;  dew. 

Survivors. 

Lichen,  or  seaweed. 

Before. 

Brimstone. 

A  small  water-skin. 

Evening. 

Gimlet. 

Badger. 

A  young  olive -shoot. 

Wild  parsley. 

Suspicion. 

Mad,  hot-headed. 

Madness. 

I  suspect. 

Sparrow. 

Silence,  quiet. 


B. 


(3a/3ovpa 
(Sapep.evq 

/3ao~rdyL 
fiiaaXa    . 


fat   . 
eyicvos 


o"Xpwaici 
€v<f>opia  eXaiwv 
KepdjJLia,  rovftXa 


.    A  shout  or  cry.. 
.    A  woman  in  the  family- 
way. 
.    A  small  rope. 
.    Good  olive -crop. 
.    Tiles,  bricks. 
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Cretan  Greek. 
(3iT<Taro* 
/3Xa/3o?    . 

ftXeTrdrcopas 
ftXeirrjcri  . 
^Xeiro/jbat 

f3oa/CTi0r)tca  . 

fiovpyta  . 

fiovpylSi 

/3variptd 


yepa   . 
yapyepo  . 
yyy  aXovojuos 
(*yyaXo-  for 
iyyaXo-). 
ycayepvco 
yiopyd     . 


yioraa  . 
y/cavTO)  . 
y\aK7)'XTr)s 


yXa/ca) 
yovXe . 
yvoXlSi 


APPENDIX. 

Modern  Greek. 

Xoyvov Lean. 

eyei    f3Xd/3os,    6    tottos    Sickness,     nnhealtbiness 

elvtu  vovu&n*.  (said  of  Places)' 

Spay  arris A  vine -dresser. 

Trpoao^r) Attention. 

7rpo<pvXdTTO/jbai,7rpo(T€^o)  I  take  care  of  myself,  I 

ifiavTOV.  look  out- 

iyopraaa I  am  satisfied,   or   have 

eaten  enough. 

aafcovXi A  bag. 

acLKOvXdici A  small  bag. 

daOeveia      irpoepyopbkvr)    Sickness    which     comes 

diro  (TTOixela,  aepiKO.         fr°m    malevolence    of 

ghosts. 

r. 

yrjparela Old  age. 

Xepo/xevo Dirty. 

iroipbrjv    rcov    Trpofidrcov  The  shepherd  in  charge 

dXfMeyo/Mivcov.  of  milch  ewes- 

iircaTpi^co        ....    I  return. 
oyprjyopa,  ical  l&LaiTepa)?    Quickly  (properly  said  of 
rb    tclxv    firjpa    rcbv     the  brisk  pace  of  animals). 

diroirXri^la       ....    Apoplexy. 

dvaxcopa) I  start,  quit,  go. 

Tayyirovs One  who  walks  fast. 

Tpe^oi I  run. 

KOfidri A  morsel. 

KojjuaTL,  Ke<j)aXoTupi  .      .    A  piece  of,  the  top  of  a 

cheese. 
*  Literally  "vitiated." 
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Cretan  Greek. 
8a/CTv\lS(0/jt,a 
Bd/jLCLfcas  . 

Safidfci     . 
hafiwri 
Birr}?  . 

BevrepoyouXr)^ 

Biap/JLL^CO 


Bo/jlol 


Bpoaid 
Bwpov 


A. 

Modern  Greek. 

appaftoova Betrothal. 

f^poret^o? A    bare    wall,    without 

mortar. 

0X170 A  little. 

crtayavr] Slow.' 

fipdxos  /Mfcpbs  els  elBos  A  small  rock  in  the  shape 

Toiypv.  of  a  wall. 

IovXlos July. 

/3d£co  ek  rdgiv,  (Tvyvpl£(o  I  arrange. 

elBos  alrov  p,ekavov  Bia-  A  kind  of  brown  wheat 

fievovTos    Bvco     fJLr)va<;  which  remains  for  two 

ek  rqv  <yr,v.  months  in  the  ground. 

XcopioveU 7ro\\a?677r\a?  Apiece  of  leather  thong 

papevov,  koX  rtOeixevov  which  is  closely  folded 

r    y         \      r      £  /  and  used  by  shepherds 

V7T0      to,     vwoorifiaTa  J        f        . 

for  the  soles  of  their 

{KodopVOL) .  ghoes  againgt  the  glip_ 

periness  and  wear  of 
their  mountains. 

Nothing. 

Nothing.  But  used  by  the 

Cretan  sometimes  when 
asking  for  a  present  or 
gift  (using  the  true 
Greek  word  instead  of 
the  Oriental  fx7ra-^fricri 
commonly  used  else- 
where). 


TL7TOT6 
TL1TOT6 


eyyaXa    . 
iBd 

VOL.  I. 


E. 


.  rd  d\fie<y6fjL6va 
.  rdopa       .     .     . 


Milch  cows,  ewes,  &c. 
Now. 

2  B 
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Cretan  Greek. 


eira  . 
ipyo)  . 
€po)Ta<; 


eaco     . 


e^vo? 


APPENDIX. 

Modern  Greek. 
fjuov  rfkOe   kcltclvovv,  fie    I    remembered,    it    has 
tydvr]     va    to    fcdpco        come  into  my  head,  &c. 

OVTQ). 

eScb Here. 

fcpuovco I  feel  cold. 

SifcrafjLOs  .  .  .  .  .  The  Cretan  dittany,  con- 
cerning which  there  is 
much  in  Tournefort  and 
Pashley. 

va  kKivovv  ol  floes,  orav    Is  used  in  directing  the 

yewpyovv     777)0?       to        oxen  to  approach  the 

/  ploughed    part    when 

1     r '  they    are    tilling    the 

ground,  as  avw,  to  send 

them  to  the  unploughed . 

fiwov    OLKta/cov,    a/cuXos,    A   domestic    animal,   as 

yard,  opviOa  x.t.X.  doS>  cat>  fowl>  &c- 


%d\o    . 

fy/JLLO 

%ovy\6<; 

fyyovw 

£ovpl$a 


Z. 

fifjfia A  pace  or  step. 

Xoiirov    .      .      .      .     .     .  Therefore,  however,  then. 

dvaTrripos  (cra/caT???)  .     .  Lame  or  disabled. 

Kvvrjyo) I  sport,  or  hunt. 

KOwdBi Polecat  or  stoat. 


0e?  (common  ev-  OeXeis     ......    Do  you  wish  ? 

erywhere     as 

well  as  Crete) . 

decre    ....  irXdyiaae Lie  down,  or  repose. 

Oerro)       .      .      .  7r\ayt,d£co I  lie  down  to  sleep. 
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K. 

Cretan  Greek.  Modern  Greek. 


K€(pa\apcd    . 
KaKairohofjievo^ 

fceipaXoTrovos 
cLOXlos    . 

.    A  headache. 

.    A  miserable  man. 

Ka/ca7roBcovci) 

SuCTTV^Ct) 

.    I  am  unfortunate. 

fca/catfiopecri . 

viro^rla  . 

.     .     .     .    Suspicion. 

(ca/cocropTos  . 
(common   all 

KaKorvxps ,  TaXa'nroopos.    An  unfortunate  man. 

over  the  islands). 

fcatca<Ti>/3a<TT0<;  .  hvarpoTros A  perverse  man. 

fcaXovpycd    .      .  to  irpcarov  yecopyrj/jia      .    The   first   cultivation    or 

break-up  of  land. 

fcap,vt£o)  . 

Xa/j,7)Xvv(D,  fcXeiQ)    rd        I  look  downwards,  shut 
fiXecfrapa.                              the  eyelids. 

Ka/jbTravl^fi)    .      . 

Zvyidfa 

.     .     .     .    I  weigh. 

KafjL7rav6<; 

crrarepc . 

.    Scales,  steelyard. 

fcavd/cia    . 

%a8ia 

.    Caressing. 

fcava/ce/jLevos 

yaSefjLevo<i   . 

.    One  who  is  caressed. 

Kava/cevco 

yaSeuco  . 

.    I  caress,  soothe,  flatter. 

Kap(pL'^TT}<;    . 
Kaaa  .... 

fcadp€7rT7]<;  . 
Xepa 

•    A  looking-glass. 
.     •     •     .    Dirt. 

fcaraXoj    . 
Kara^avds    . 

KareyapT)^     . 

(fiOeipro  .      . 
ftpovicoXaicas 

elhrj/JLMV 

•  To  destroy. 

•  A  vampire  (see  an  entire 

chapter  in  Pashley). 

•  A  man  with  his  wits  about 

him. 

tcare-yco    . 

yivcofTKco,  rfesvf 

)(o  .      .      .1  know. 

KarrjyoprjfievTj    . 

dSvvaros 

•    A  feeble  woman. 

Kariva 

pdxv       •      • 

•     •      •    Back. 

K€VTid 

(Kpayrr)^ 

•    Acute  pain,  twinge. 

K€VT(x) 

KlaovXuis 

dvdlTTCD 

KadoXov 

•     •      •    I  light. 

•    At  all  (ordinary  modern 
Greek,  ki6\us). 

2  b2 
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Modern  Greek. 
Scdppoia 
KOVpfjLld%€L  .       . 

6pvid6a7rr}TOV  . 
yakd^i   . 
diraTtoiLai  . 
izaiZiov  , 
e'077/3o?  .      .     . 
fiovSidfo     . 


Cretan  Greek 

KOikiohpOfJLL 

Koird^ei   . 

K0LT7)  . 

KOfcocrdXc 
KO/j,7r6vovfjbai 

KOTTekl 

KOTre\idpr)<; 
fcop/jLtd£<o 

KopfjLO*;     .     .      .  veoaaos  TrepiaTepas,  iti- 

irivi. 
icovftos    .     .      .  cf>payKOKOTa,  ydWos 
tcov£ov\6s  (com-  dvorjTos,  j3\djjj 

mon  elsewhere). 
Kovvevos  .     .     .  v$poBo%elov  ttt/Xlvov 
KovpdSi    .      .     .  KOTrdSc    ...... 

fcovpTCtXa      .      .  ^€ipOKTV7rrj/jLara,  iraka- 

/xd/cia. 
Kovro-ovvdpa      .  ftpvcri?  avrofiaro^ 


Kp€p,aara 

KTrjfjba       .      . 
KTrj/jLCLTaepos 


.    KaTddOeVTOV  (T7J fl6lOV}V7rb 
TOV  (JKOTTOV. 


KTIJVOS 


ovos 


Diarrhoea. 

(The  hen)  is  sitting. 
Hen-coop. 
Hail. 

I  am  deceived. 
A  boy. 

A  young  man. 
To  have  a  limb  asleep, 
to  jar  upon  the  nerves. 
A  young  pigeon. 

A  turkey. 
A  silly  fellow. 

An  earthen  jug. 
A  flock,  or  herd. 
The  clapping  of  hands. 

A  fountain,  or  natural 
spring. 

Under  the  mark  or  object 
indicated.  (Opposed  to 
cfc-eTraora). 

A  beast  of  burden  or  la- 
bour 

An  ass. 


A. 


Xepua  . 


e\avv(o  . 
7rpo/3aTo/covSovva 


I  drive. 
Sheep-bells. 
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Cretan  Greek. 

Xiyo-^v^La    . 

Xiyoyjrv^a)  . 
Xoftid  .  .  . 
Xoydpt,     .      . 


Modern  Greek. 
.  Xalp,apyo<;  . 
.   o-revo-^aypLa      .     . 
.  (JTevo/capSos 
.  arevo^aypovfiac 

.    7)  0/)KTf  TO)V  6(7irpi(OV 


.   drjaavpos A  treasure 


A  greedy  fellow. 

Oppressed,  fatigued. 

Uneasiness. 

I  am  fatigued,  or  bored. 

A  granary. 


M. 

/juaSapa    .     .      .  opos  TrerpcoSr]^       ...    A  stony  mountain. 
/jLaXa/ca    .      .      .  /uLV^t0p(orvpov  ....    The  fiv^rjOpa  of  Greece : 

fresh  cheese  made  from 
buttermilk. 
fiaXafjua  ...  6  dXcovLapbivos  irXrjv  dXi-    Wheat  thrashed,  but  not 

2£Vt<TT09  crn-09.  winnowed. 

p,ayXivo  .     .     .  Xelov Smooth. 

fjiaXid       .     .     .  Xoyofia-^ta A  dispute. 

fidXra     .      .     .  iroprofcaXi, An  orange. 

/jiovdpi     .     .     .  7reXe«:u? An  axe. 

/xapyovco    (com-  Kpvovco I  feel  cold,  shiver. 

mon  everywhere). 
fidpo7rov        .      .  dpvl  yjpov idpiKOV  ...    A  yearling  lamb. 
[JLapovfids     .      .   to    Kpaai    d(f>ov   aapav-    Old  wine. 

Trjcrr),  TraXaibs  olvos. 
HapovjBiae      .      .   eirdXiwae  to  Kpaai,  tti~    The   wine   is    old,  it   is 

verai.  drinkable. 

fiaprl,     .     .     .  dpvl  airevrov  ....    A  fatted  sheep. 
fjbapTy       ,      .      .   eI8o?  fcpiOrjs  <T7T€Lpop,ev7]$    A  kind  of  barley  which  is 

rbv  Mdprcov,  kcl\  t?}?        sown  in  tne  month  of 

•„»'  „  «         '           «?  March,  aud  the  ear  of 

orroias  o  ara-vvs  eivcu  .  .  .  . 

_ ,  which  is  two -cornered. 

oiywvos. 

fjuaaeXa    .     .      .   aiaycov Jaw. 
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Cretan  Greek.  Modern  Greek. 

fiaaroptaaa       .  /xafir) A  midwife. 

fiCLTLvaSa  .  .  TpayouBt A  song,  ballad.  Appa- 
rently a  "mattinata" 
from  Italian,  like  a 
"  serenata." 

fiekiraKa^     .     .  p,vpfuyg An  ant. 

fiiyofii     .      .      .   (f>opr€tov A  burden,  cargo. 

/^lararo  .      .     .  fiirpos  pevarwvSifcadfcd-    A  liquid  measure  of  ten 

Beov.  0kes- 

/utrdro   (proper-  p,av$pl,  ardvij  (common   A  sheepfold. 
\y  /jLTjTdTa).  in  Byzantine  writers 

for  a  lodging  or  enclo- 
sure, from  the  Latin 
metata,  castra  metata) . 

fiovordpov     .     .  Bid  /ua? At  once. 

fiov%ovpi  .     .     .  koiXov A  bushel. 

pnroTOVia.     .     .  irepiBeipiov A  necklace. 

finrpaTT)    .     .      .  elBrjcr/jLara Information. 

N. 

vd/capa    .      .      .  Svvafu? Strength. 

'vrr)pr)cri<i      .     .  avaroXi] Reserve,  shame. 

'vTTjpiov/jLCLt  .     .   avo-reWofiai    ....    I  am  ashamed. 
vir^i    ....  rov^eKOirerpa  ....    A  gun-flint,  lit.  a  finger- 
nail. 

s. 

ga/jLovco     .      .      .   arj/juaBevo) I  aim  at. 

%djJLOv       .     .      .   (frpovTis  fjiov*    ....    It  concerns  me,  or  is  my 

affair. 

*  <f>povTis  i*ov,  if  Greek  at  all,  is  written  Greek,  not  idiomatic.  Probably 
gafiov,  ^daov  are  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  Greek  evvoia  /jlov,  evvoia  <tov, 
meaning,  in  practice,  "never  mind,"  "don't  trouble  yourself,"  also  "take 
care,"  "I'll  take  care"  (lit.  "it  is  my  business,"  "your  business"),  for  which 
(ppovris  fiov  would  hejlne  Greek. 
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Cretan  Greek. 
gaaov 

ge/jLvarevo-r) 

ge/AvaTevco 

%epd  .  . 
^epovofjbi  . 
geavpe     . 

&TpeXG>   . 


Modern  Greek. 
fypoyrfc  crov     .... 

(pvyrj  evTpofjLO?  Kal  ftiaia 
(T(DTr)pLa}  ajraWayr)  Bei- 

vcov. 
aTraWaTTCD,  iXevOepovco 

guXovco 

ra  KaXafiia  tw  tto&cov  . 
yopTOV  grjpov  .... 
7rapafj,ep7]<T6  .... 
aKo\ovdoi,  Tpe^o)  kclto- 

irw  two?. 


It  concerns  you,  or  is  your 
affair. 

Hurried  flight. 
Escape    or    safety   from 
dangers. 

To  deliver  or  set  free. 
To  undo,  cut  the  seam. 
The  shin-bones. 
Dry  fodder. 
Get  out  of  the  way. 
I  follow,  I  run  after  some 
one. 


O. 

6/jL7rav€    .     .      .  airoyjre To-night. 

opycd  (opyvid,  a  airdyKO^ Twine. 

yard  measure). 

ovyta      .     .     .  ciKoifjiovov Alas ! ! 

n. 

iralha       .     .     .  fidaavov Trouble. 

TrehovKXovovficu  i/JLirephevovrat,    ol   irohes  My  feet  are    hampered. 

fiov.  (It  is  usual  Greek.) 

iraihoixr)  .      .      .  (Bdaavov Trouble,  grief. 

7TavT€pfj,o<;     .      .  irdvTL  eprjfios   ....  Entirely  barren. 

TTaiTovpa       .      .  yr)\o(j)0<;      .....  A  ridge  of  earth. 

TrapaftoXr}     .      .  o-vav   yecopyovv    ol  /3oe9  Word  used  when  the  oxen 

Kal   <j>ddaovv   eh   rrjv  are      ploughing      the 

*  y            >  .  ground,  and  reach  the 
end  of  the  furrow. 
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Cretan  Greek 
Trapacrvpa 
Trapaaupco 
iradTTcCKa 
7rao-7rarevco 
7reSot;\t    . 
irrjkd  . 
7rr)\cod(o  . 
7ro#e?  . 

iropifyo     . 

7T0/D0?  . 

ttovXo 


Modern  Greek. 
adpoj/JLa 
aapcovco 
kovls       . 
Tpd'XycDj  tyr}\a(j)co 

KOflfldri  7T€T%LOV    . 

XdaTrrj    .... 


CTTlftdfyi) 

irovOevd,  eh  Kavev  /xe^o? 


SloSos     . 
arjBovi 
<f>dcnceXo 


Trpapua     .     .     .  Tlirore 

irpdacrco  .     .      .  puavOdvco 

TTpi/ca  (common  irUpa,  \v7rrj    .... 

everywhere.) 
TrpoScofca .     .     .  7rapeS66t)V  et?  tov  lyOpbv 


irpoGica&a  .  .  eveSpa  .  . 
TrpcoToyovaros  .  irpoTOTOKO^ 
TrpcQToyovXrjs     .  lovvio?   . 


Sweepings. 

I  sweep. 

Dust. 

I  touch,  search  by  feeling. 

A  piece  of  leather. 

Mud. 

I  pile  up. 

Somewhere  (anywhere, 
nowhere). 

I  come  out. 

Passage,  transit. 

Nightingale. 

The  middle  finger  stret- 
ched out  in  cursing 
an  adversary,  as  if  im- 
precating blindness. 

Nothing. 

I  learn. 

Sorrow  or  grief. 

I  surrender  or  have  been 
betrayed  to  the  enemy. 
An  ambuscade. 
Firstborn. 
June. 


pdcrao)  . 
pepbireraL 
po^ovdpco 
pov/covvas 


.  Bpdrro) To  reap,  bind  in  sheaves. 

.  €7ralp€Tac Is  taken,  seized. 

.  oixCkto I  speak  (It.  ragionare). 

.  dyKovrj,  yovta  ....  A  corner. 
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Cretan  Greek. 

odpaicas  . 
crlftia .     .      . 
crLfioadrwpa^ 


2. 

Modern  Greek. 
OLTTOKOlTTdi  TOV  ydXdKTOS 

irpiovi 

o\xo%}  hi6\ov    .... 
avvrpo(j)0<;  Kara  to  rjp.iav 


o-fceTraard     .     .  dvco0ev  rod  arj/jieiov,  tov 

a/COTTOV. 


<TK€Vp(0V(O 

<jKid<$  . 
o-fcXoira  . 
(tkoXivos  . 

(TKOpdpCO  . 

acofjuikiy/ca    . 

aovpo  .     .     . 

(//.  sughero). 
crra/jbova  . 
OTOi)7ra    . 

(TTeipOVOfJLOS  . 

avftd^co  *     . 

crvyickrjat, 
crvyfc6/ca\T]   . 
avpyovXiard 
a<f>dica 
crco^copo  . 


/cdfiTTTO),  aTpapovco   . 
/cay 


<y\avfca  . 
Xolpos  . 
Bcafiaivco 

\OLfJLLfO] 

eiriire^ov 
</>eAAo? 


To  wean  the  child. 

A  saw. 

Altogether,  entirely. 

A  partner  of  halves,  an 
equal  sharer. 

Above  the  mark  or  object 
pointed  out.  See  Kpe- 
paard. 

To  bend. 

Even,  if  even. 

An  owl. 

A  pig. 

I  go,  pass  through. 

Plague. 

A  plain,  on  a  level. 

Cork. 


(crrdaov  fiovos)  rjav^aae    Be  quiet,  stay  still. 

XL°VL Snow. 

6    7roifjLr)v   twv    (TT€LpSiV   The  shepherd  of  the  bar- 


7Tpo{3dTG)V 

crvfMJxovcb     . 

(TV/JLcfxOVLa     . 

XeLiiappos  . 


7]  UTTOKpeCO   . 

fco\a/c€VTifcd 

T)  7TCKpoBd(j)V7] 


ren  ewes. 

I  make  an  agreement. 
An  agreement. 
A  ravine,  torrent. 
The  carnival. 
Flatteringly. 
The  bitter  laurel. 


to  TrepHfypajfjuivov  itc\e-    The    well-fenced    inner 
ktov  %&)pa</>t.  field  or  enclosure. 

*  Common  everywhere. 
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Cretan  Greek 
Tayrj   . 
T«fe    . 
rap  6<>  . 
rdpraXa 
ravrepov 

TV  IV  id 

ratva) 
ralra . 
ranrpaya 
Tovpi  . 
rovpXw 

TOVTTla 

Tpirdprjs 


T. 

Modern  Greek. 

/3p(t)/jL7) Oats. 

vTToOeae Suppose. 

avefios  GtyohporaTos  .     .  A  very  strong  wind, 

Xd(f)vpa Spoil,  plunder. 

avpiov To-morrow. 

reXoTGia A  kick. 

kXotctco  ......  I  kick. 

aovfiXl  %vXlvov     ...  A  wooden  spit. 

$l$v/jLa Twins. 

fcarrjcfiopos        ....  A  steep  descent. 

ryXvarpoo I  slip,  or  slide. 

rvpoBo^eta       ....  Skins  for  cheeses. 
avvrpoifios  Kara  to  J      .A  sharer  of  thirds. 


T. 


vcrT€poj3i>Zr)<>       .   vcrrepoTOKos 


.    The  lastborn. 


3>. 

(jxt/jbiyLOS       .      .   v7rr)p6T7]<; A  servant. 

()>0ap(jL%(D      .     .  {3aa/cdv(o To  bewitch. 

cj>0ap/ji6s  .     .     .  Paa/cavia Sorcery,  evil  eye. 

$iov    ....  orav  fipoofia  ti,  vftpis     .    Exclamation  of  disgust  at 

a  bad  smell. 

(bovvTOvXrjs  .     .   v7rep7]cf)avo$     ....    A  conceited  man,coxcomb 

(Turkish  fodol). 
§pa<JKid  .      .      .  pueXiaaoZoyela,  /cvyjreXia    Beehives. 
<f>pvov       .      .     .  KpdfjLJ3r) Cabbage. 
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Cretan  Greek. 

^apbrfkcoae    . 

yapdici     . 
yapoKoiros  * 
^aarovKLa 

XaVTOV/JLCU 

XOvp%o68a 
XpecaalSi, 
<Xypa  .     . 

Xura  • 


X. 

Modern  Greek. 
irerpokofyos      ....    A  stony  hill. 

KriOtae Sit  down- 

vofi%a> I  suppose. 

\l0os A  stone,  marble. 

PecbavTcorm     ....  Pleasure -seeker. 

apeptaa A  blow  on  the   naPe  of 

the  neck. 

rpcoyco I  eat. 

po7ra\ov A  club. 

TrrjXwov  ayyelov,  yafidOa    An  earthen  vessel. 

Karij(j)opo<; A  hill  (looking  down,  as 

dvirfopos  is  a  hill  look- 
ing or  going  up). 

KaTrifopifcd      ....    Downhill. 


Ya/ci  . 
-\jreydBL 


.   </>ap(id/ci Poison. 

.  (pap/xaKova)       ....    I  poison. 

.  iXdrrco^a A  defect  or  fault. 


NOTES. 

dyKoi/aa,  i.e.  "  the  strangler." 

ayo/xat.  In  the  original  the  words  stand  aycofxc,  nrjyeve,  which  seems  im- 
possible, as  a  present  dyoifxco  cannot  be  conceived.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  ayaifiev,  as  ■nd\L*v,i.e.  "let  us  go,"  "come  along,"  "  allons."  The 
root  is  extinct  everywhere,  just  as  the  Latin  ago  in  modern  Romanic 
tongues. 

ados.      For  avdos. 

dvddia.     Probably  a  corruption  of  evduria. 

diroyi.     Lit.  "earth- radiation." 


Common  everywhere. 
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dnopoxia.  I  do  not  know  the  Greek  explanatory  word,  and  cannot  find  it 
in  any  of  the  dictionaries.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  last 
have  hitherto  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  suppress  or  ignore  the  so- 
called  •*  vulgar  "  Greek,     fipovfio-  is  doubtless  from  fipvov. 

dnoraxvas.  Lege  dnoTaxeids :  interesting  as  preserving  the  Hellenic  use 
of  dno  with  a  genitive. 

dpyaTivr),  i.e.  "  the  late,"  like  to  j3pd8v,  or  the  Spanish  tarde. 

fiovpyia,  ftovpyidi.  The  Latin  bulga,  of  Gaulish  origin,  as  we  are  told ; 
Bulgas  Galli  sacculos  scorteos  vocant.  The  Irish  affinities  are  well 
known.     It  is  our  word  bellows. 

yiorcra.  From  the  Italian  ghiozzo,  "  drop."  Compare  the  Turkish  damla, 
"  drop,"  and  "  apoplexy." 

fid/iot.  Bands ;  from  Sew,  doubtless,  though  the  accentuation  dopol  might 
be  expected  in  that  case. 

end.  'Edena.  i.e.  eSa-l-eVa,  is  common  in  most  of  the  islands  instead  of 
e'5o)  (an  inversion  of  code  rather  than  from  evhov). 

ipyco.     Perhaps  from  piyco. 

eo-o).     A  word  which  is  retained  nowhere  else,  being  supplanted  by  /xeVa. 

exvos.  Apparently  formed  from  exco,  on  the  analogy  of  ktijvos,  a  "  posses- 
sion," "  chattel,"  "  cattle." 

Covpida.  Zorrilla,  properly  "  a  little  fox,"  is  used  in  colonial  Spanish  for  a 
variety  of  skunk  or  polecat,  Buffbn's  "  zorille." 

Beae,  OerTco.  Here  given  as  neuter,  but  in  the  Greek  play  used  as 
actives — " p.a  ra  TvdcntaXa  nov  6a  Qecrco  cttov "Ai5j/,"  "by  the  ashes  I 
shall  lay  in  the  grave." 

KaKovpyid.  The  vernacular  form  of  the  now  common  word  KaWiepyeia, 
which,  however,  is  a  revived  word,  brought  in  from  books,  or  rather 
constructed  on  ancient  principles.  The  good  Cretan  family  name  of 
Kalerges,  in  the  sense  of  "  a  farmer,"  is  more  likely  to  be  from  this 
indigenous  source  than  from  any  vague  meaning  of  **  doer  of  good 
deeds." 

Kda-a.     Found  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  "  scurf,"  "  head-grease." 

Koirehi.  Perfectly  common  everywhere;  also  in  the  Wallachian,  copil. 
The  derivation  from  Korrropai  can  hardly  be  admitted.  KoneXos  is 
used  in  Byzantine  writings  for  a  bastard.  On  the  whole,  the  word  is 
more  probably  of  Greek  than  of  Romanic  or  barbaric  origin. 

KovpraXa.  From  KporaXov.  KovpTa\l((a  is  common  everywhere,  and  as 
old  as  the  12th  century. 

At^s-.     Probably  Xe/^s  or  \ei£ios,  from  \ei\». 
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Xtyo^uxo),  &c.  These  words  are  used  elsewhere,  like  the  more  usual 
\iyo6vpa>,  \eL7ro6vfxco,  in  the  sense  of  fainting  rather  than  mere 
oppression. 

Xo/3ta.     From  Hellenic  Xo/36y,  "  peascod." 

fiaXaKa.  The  word  pv£r}6pa  is  probably  expressive  of  the  straining  or 
squeezing  process,  calling  to  mind  Virgil's  "  pressi  copia  lactis."  Ma- 
Xa/ca  seems  to  be  a  form  of  the  old  word  for  milk,  common  to  most  of 
the  Indo-European  languages,  which  has  run  together  or  formed  an 
etymological  confluence  with  the  word  pd\ai<6?,  itself  ultimately  from 
the  same  root,  much  as  mulcere  and  mulgere  in  Latin.  The  Cretan 
word  reappears  at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  among  our  own  islands  : 
"  mulcdn  (gloss  glassia,  *.  e.  yaXa|m  ?  a  kind  of  milk  frumity)  is 
O'Reilly's  mulachdn,  *  a  kind  of  soft  cheese.' "  (Whitley  Stokes, 
'  Irish  Glosses,'  No.  243.) 

fiao-tXa.  From  the  Italian  rather  than  the  Latin  stage  of  maxilla.  The 
Latin  stage  is  preserved  in  pa£ik\dpi,  "  a  pillow."  Compare  Chaucer's 
Wanger  and  the  Arabic  mukhadda  (whence  Spanish  almohada),  both 
meaning  "cheek"  or  "jawpiece." 

fianvada.  Pashley  spells  the  word  padivdfta.  The  oldest  work  in  the 
Brescian  dialect  (1554)  consists  in  part  of  a  "  canzone  villereccia,'' 
entitled  "  Matinada,  id  est  Slramboggio  che  fa  il  Gian  alia  Togna." 
(Biondelli,  '  Saggio  sui  dialetti  gallo-italici,'  163.) 

pio-raro.  Perhaps  from  an  assumed  fjpia-TaTov  in  Hellenic.  Compare  the 
Latin  dimidiana,  whence  our  demi-john,  dame-jaune,  &c. 

p.ov£ovpi  is  not  from  modius,  nor  even  the  It.  misura,  but  rather  from 
the  Byzantine  pivaovpiv,  a  confluence  of  the  Latin  mensura,  mensa, 
and  missus.  It  is  a  dry  measure  containing  15  okes  (the  oke  =  2f 
pounds)  of  wheat,  or  12  of  barley.  Its  half  is  a  txivclki,  its  quarter 
a  TrpariKo,  and  its  sixteenth  an  d£dyi. 

p.ovdpi.     Query  paudpi,  It.  mannaja. 

pnorovia.  A  neuter  plural.  Properly  pendants,  or  bu Wow-shaped  orna- 
ments.    It.  bottone. 

p.7rpdrr).  Compare  below  7rpdo-<r<o  (pavBdvoi),  i.  e.  "  to  work  for  information,' 
"  strive  to  learn."  The  formation  seems  irregular,  unless  the  word  is 
for  ipnpaKTr}.  Upd<T(ra>  and  ttolo)  are  generally  extinct,  the  latter, 
however,  being  retained  in  common  use  in  the  Trebizond  country. 

gepvo-revoi.  But  in  the  *  Vavilonia '  it  means  "  to  set  free  soul  from  body," 
"  to  kill,"  "  smash,"  "  ecraser."  "  Tou  i&pvarevya  8fSi/x,  tov  enepna 
cttov  "A^rj,"  "  I  say  that  I'd  have  smashed  that  man,  and  sent  him 
down  to  Hell,  Sir." 

^(Tvapdkoj.    In  this  word  -Xa>  is  from  Xvco  :  in  KaraXco  (cpdelpco),  given  above, 
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it  is  probably  from  o\\vpi.  The  present  Xa>  for  Xvco  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence or  suggestion  arising  from  the  aorist  eXvaa.  As  a  general 
rule  in  vernacular  Greek,  all  verbs  whose  aorist  is  -770-0,  -laa,  -v<ra,  alike 
pronounced  -isa,  can  form  a  present  in  -co  upon  the  model  of  the  con- 
tract verbs,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  ancient,  or  may  also  be 
in  the  "  revived  "  written  language.  Thus,  as  ecfrlXrjo-a.  is  from  cpiXco, 
and  TjyaTrrjo-a  from  dycmco,  so  eafivcra  has  suggested  a  colloquial  present 
o-/3a>  by  the  side  of  crfivco  or  crfivvco  :  enrvaa  has  (prco  as  well  as  tttvco  : 
eicocrTiara,  kocttco  (constare,  costare)  as  well  as  ko<tti£co.  It  may  be 
seen  by  this  how  the  grammatical  modifications  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage which  constitute  modern  Greek  have  arisen  naturally  out  of 
changes  in  pronunciation.  'Ejueis  and  cpds,  and  eVels  and  eaas,  must 
have  arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  working  the  language  in  daily 
life,  as  soon  as  rjpeh  and  vpels  came  to  be  pronounced  in  exactly  the 
same  way ;  and  so  with  many  other  instances. 

Trpo&Kada.     It.  imboscata. 

npcoToyovXrjs,  i.  e.  "  the  fore  July,"  as  devTepoyovXrjs  is  "  the  latter  July." 
The  other  variant  names  for  months  in  Greek  are  the  Reaper,  the 
Thresher,  the  Vintager  {depio-Trjs,  dXcovapys,  rpvyrjTrjs),  peculiar  to  the 
Ionian  Islands.  These  names  remind  us  of  the  ancient  English  and 
the  Slavonian  sets  of  names.  TovXrjs  for  TiovXrjs  ('lovXtos),  if  not  a 
misprint,  exhibits  the  Rhodian  and  Cyprian  peculiarity  of  hardening 
a  y  sound  after  liquids  before  a,  0,  u,  as  Kap,pya  crapavrapya  for  ko/z- 
jiia  crapavTapia,  une  quarantaine,  a  lot  of  forty. 

pepneTai.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  means  "  it  is  raised,"  or  "  it 
is  seized,"  owing  to  the  author's  use  of  high  polite  Greek  instead  of 
real  Greek.  'EnaipeTai  is  good  ancient  Greek  in  the  former  sense. 
Tlaipverai,  its  legitimate  derivative,  is  good  modern  Greek  in  the  latter 
sense.  No  such  word  as  inaiperai  exists  in  the  modern  Greek  language, 
properly  speaking.  But  it  has  become,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  point 
of  honour  to  revive  ancient  forms,  letting  them  take  their  chance  as 
regards  embodying  modern  idiom  ;  and  the  confusion  thus  occasioned 
to  philological  work  is  great.  So,  below,  x^PaKas  (XlOos)  may  be 
stone  or  may  be  marble ;  we  cannot  tell  which,  because  the  author  uses 
an  ambiguous  and  dead  word  instead  of  his  own  living  words,  nerpa 
in  the  one  case,  pdppapov  in  the  other.  So,  above,  pvpp,iy£,  explain- 
ing peXtTaKas.  MvpptjKi  or  -firjyia  is  good  modern  Greek  for  "  an  ant," 
and  pvpprjt;  is  good  ancient  Greek  for  the  same ;  but  p.vpp.iy£  is  a 
jumble  of  a  misspelling  and  a  dead  and  withered  case-ending.  In 
the  present  case,  moreover,  it  is  most  important  to  know  which  is 
which.    If  the  word  be  TTaipverat  ("  it  is  seized"),  pep.jreTai  must  be  one 
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of  two  things — either  a  very  old  vernacular  cognate  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean word  which  we  possess  in  the  form  rob,  or  else  the  Albanian 
"remb  "  (remben,  "  I  seize  ")  which  has  passed  over  into  Crete. 
povKowas.     Arabic  rukna  ;  as  this  word  is  not  used  in  ordinary  Turkish, 
the  Cretan  must  be  from  Arabic  direct — a  very  rare  occurrence. 

o-ifioaaTcdpas.  Probably  for  rjpiadTcopa^  or  from  ds-\-fjpi(rv-\--dTG>pas.  This 
last  form,  which  is  from  the  Latin  -ator,  is  common  in  Byzantine  and 
modern  Greek.     Compare  fSkeirarotpas  above. 

<rKopdpay.     Apparently  from  It.  scorrere. 

raytj.  Properly  "  a  ration"  or  "allowance"  (from  two-co),  thence  specially 
one  of  horse- provender,  thence  oats  generally.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
by  Byzantine  writers.  From  it,  further,  comes  the  modern  verb  raylfa, 
"  I  feed  "  (active).  Compare  the  converse  process  in  the  Latin  cibus 
becoming  limited  in  the  Spanish  cebada  to  the  meaning  of  barley. 

ravrcpov.     Can  this  contain  the  lost  erepos  in  any  way? 

rovnld.  Perhaps  from  rvnos,  with  the  common  retention  of  the  old  sound 
of  v  :  types,  moulds. 

vo-repofivfas.     Hence  the  family  name  of  Sterovizi. 

(pdappbs  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  ocpOakpbs,  elsewhere  lost. 

XapoKonos.     The  common  word  for  "  a  spendthrift  "  or  "  free-liver." 
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II.— THE  CAPTURE  OF  A  PROTESTANT  DI- 
VINE, BY  AN  ALGERINE  CORSAIR,  IN 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Rev. 
Devereux  Spratt,  my  direct  ancestor,  who  was  taken  by  an 
Algerine  corsair,  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  near 
Youghal. 

"  May  the  first,  An.  Dom.  1620,  I  was  borne  in  a  parrish 
called  Stratton-upon-the-Vosse,  in  the  county  of  Somersett, 
where  I  was  religeously  educated  by  my  parents  Mr.  Thomas 
Spratt  and  Elizabeth  his  wife;  my  father  being  a  reverend 
godly  divine,  whome  God  made  instrumental  in  the  conver- 
sion of  many  a  soule.  When  I  was  14  years  old,  my  father 
died.  Afterwards  I  was  sent  to  Maudling  Hall,  in  ye  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  I  tooke  my  degree.  After  which  I 
removed  for  Ireland,  my  mother  Elizabeth  being  called  thither 
by  her  father,  Mr.  Robert  Cooke,  a  reverend  divine,  pastor  of 
ye  parish  called  the  Island  of  Kerry,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
where  I  remayned  not  long ;  but  was  called  to  ye  head  towne 
of  ye  county  named  Tralee,  where  I  was  tutor  to  Sir  Edward 
Dennys's  3  sons.  After,  by  the  persuasion  of  friends,  I  en- 
tered into  the  functions  of  the  ministry October  23, 

1640,  the  horrid  rebellion  of  Ireland  brake  forth,  and  in  it 
God's  severe  judgments  upon  the  English  Protestants,  there 
being  not  less  than  150,000*  murdered,  as  by  publique  records 
appears.    In  Feb.  1641  it  reached  us,  the  whole  country  being 

*  N.B. — The  above  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  said  Devereux 
Spratt. 
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up  in  rebellion,  and  two  companyes  beseiging  us  in  two  small 
castles,  where  I  saw  ye  miserable  destruction  of  120  men, 
women,  and  children  by  sword,  famine,  and  many  diseases, 
amongst  whome  fell  my  mother  Elyzabeth  and  my  youngest 
brother  Joseph,  booth  which  lyes  interred  there.  This  was  a 
sad  affliction ;  yet  I  was  comforted  by  the  good  end  Joseph 
made,  being  but  8  years  old,  yet  beged  of  me  to  pray  for  him, 
and  gave  good  assurance  of  dying  in  the  Lord.  After  two 
months'  seige,  booth  castles  were  surrendered,  upon  artikles, 
into  ye  hands  of  the  Irish  rebbells.  Then  ye  Lord  removed  me 
to  Ballybegg  garrison,  where  I  preached  to  the  poor  strip t 
Protestants  there ;  and  passing  thence  to  Ballingary,  an  island 
of  the  Shannon,  I  fell  sicke  of  a  feaver,  out  of  which  the  Lord 
delivered  me.  Then  haveing  an  opportunity,  I  returned  to 
Ballybegg,  Captaine  Ferreter  being  my  convoy,  where  I  re- 
mained in  the  discharge  of  my  calling  untill  the  English  army 
came  to  carry  us  off:  at  which  time  the  enemy  burned  booth 
y°  castle  and  towne  of  Tralee,  and  twice  set  upon  us  in  o1* 
inarch  to  Corke,  but  with  ye  power  of  God  wee  still  beat 
them.  Then  at  Corke,  I  petitioned  the  Lord  Inchaquon,  who 
gave  me  a  pass  for  England ;  and  coming  to  Yougholl  in  a 
boate,  I  embarked  in  one  John  Filmer's  vessell,  which  set 
sayle  with  aboute  sixscore  passengers;  but  before  wee  were 
out  of  sight  of  land,  wee  were  all  taken  by  an  Algire  piratt, 
who  putt  the  men  in  chaines  and  storkes.  This  thing  was  soe 
greivious  that  I  began  to  question  Providence,  and  accused  Him 
of  injustice  in  His  dealeings  with  me,  untill  yc  Lord  made  it 
appear  otherwise,  by  ensueing  mercye :  upon  my  arrivall  in 
Algires  I  found  pious  Christians,  which  changed  my  former 
thoughts  of  God,  which  was  that  He  dealt  more  hard  with  me 
than  with  other  of  his  servents.  God  was  pleased  to  guide 
for  me,  and  those  relations  of  mine  taken  with  me,  in  a  provi- 
dentiall  ordering  of  civil  patrons  for  us,  who  gave  me  more 
VOL.  I.  2  C 
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liberty  than  ordinary,  especially  to  me,  who  preached  the  gos- 
pel to  my  poor  countrymen,  amongst  whom  it  pleased  God  to 
make  me  an  instrument  of  much  good.  I  had  not  stayed  long 
there,  but  I  was  like  to  be  freed  by  one  Captaine  Wilde,  a  pious 
Christian ;  but  on  a  sudden  I  was  sould  and  delivered  to  a 
Mussleman  dwelling  with  his  family  in  ye  towne,  upon  which 
change  and  sudden  disappointment  I  was  very  sad ;  my  patron 
asked  me  the  reason,  and  withall  uttered  these  comfortable 
words, '  God  is  great ! '  which  took  such  impression  as  strength- 
ened my  faith  in  God,  considering  thus  with  myself,  Shall  this 
Turkish  Mahumitan  teach  me,  who  ame  a  Christian,  my  duty 
of  faith  and  dependence  upon  God. 

"  After  this  a  bond  of  £1000,  preserved  in  my  pockett  at 
sea,  where  all  else  was  lost,  was  now  like  to  be  lost,  the  chest 
wherein  it  lay  being  broken  up  by  theives. 

"  After  this,  God  stirred  up  ye  heart  of  Captaine  Wilde  to 
be  an  active  instrument  for  me  at  Leagourno  in  Ittaly,  amongst 
the  merchants  there,  to  contribute  liberally  towards  my  rand- 
some,  especially  a  Mr.  John  Collier.  After  the  captaine  re- 
turned to  Algires,  he  paid  my  randsome,  which  amounted  to 
200  cobs.  Upon  this  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  English 
captives  for  my  staying  amongst  them ;  y*  he  showed  me,  and 
asked  what  I  would  do  in  ye  case.  I  tould  him  he  was  an 
instrument  under  God  of  my  liberty,  and  I  would  be  at  his 
disposeing.  He  answered  noe,  I  was  a  free  man,  and  should 
be  at  my  own  disposeing.  Then  I  replyed,  f  I  will  stay/  con- 
sidering that  I  might  be  more  servisable  to  my  country  by 
my  continuing  in  enduring  afflictions  with  the  people  of  God 
than  to  enjoy  liberty  at  home. 

"  Two  years  afterwards  a  proclamation  ishued,  that  all  free 
men  must  begone.  I  then  gott  my  free  card,  which  cost  50 
cobes,  and  departed  with  several  of  my  countrymen  to  Pro- 
vence, where  I  found  the  English  merchants  very  civil  to  me. 
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At  T I  embarked  in  a  vessell  bound  to  London.     Wee 

touched  at  Malaga,  where  I  went  ashore  to  refresh  myselfe. 
From  thence  wee  put  to  sea  againe ;  and  comeing  upon  ye 
coast  of  Cornewall,  the  Vice-Admirall  Battin  invited  me 
aboard  his  ship,  and  keept  me  a  time  as  chaplaine  to  his 
squadron ;  and  goeing  to  ye  Downes  I  parted  from  him  and 
went   to   London,  thence  to  a  kinsman,  one  Mr.  Thomas 

Spratt,  minister  of  Greenwitch After  a  time  the  Lord 

opened  a  doore  of  settillment  for  me,  in  a  place  in  the  county 
of  Corke,  called  Mitchaellstowne." 
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